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You may get a surprise when you read this book. It is not the 
usual kind of United States history. Some of the well-known 
dates are there, of course. But this book doesn’t deal with 
dates as much as with ideas. This book also deals with the 
people who made events. Many of the events you will read 
about are not well known. But these events and the people 
who made them were important in shaping our history and 
the way we live. 

This book covers the full sweep of our national past. In it 
you will read about many Americans, from the first people 
who came to this land to you living today. You are part of 
America’s great history. At the end of this book you will know 
how our country developed. You will know how our life and 
society have changed through the years. Most important of all, 
you probably will have some good answers to three questions 
that puzzle many people older than you: What exactly is the 
American Way of Life? What can we do to improve it? What 
will it be like in the year 2000? 





HOW TO USE THIS BOOK 


The quickest way to find out something 
about a book is to look at its Table of Contents. 
It is much like an X-ray. An X-ray shows the big 
bones and muscles which form our bodies. A 
Table of Contents shows the skeleton of a 
book. It shows the main ideas which are the 
“bones” of the book. These are the ideas on 
which the book is based. 

This book is built on big ideas about the 
American social system. The social system of 
a country is the way its people live. The system 


Units 

The book has four units. Unit One describes 
how events in the early years of our history 
shaped the way people think and act. 

Unit Two describes the social system and its 
subsystems that had developed in America 
about 1800. It was the American way of life at 
that time. It was based on the ideals expressed 
in the Declaration of Independence and the 
Bill of Rights. 

Unit Three describes the events from 1800 
to the present that have tested the American 
way of life. After each chapter ask yourself: 
“Did Americans live up to their ideals?” 

Unit Four describes the social system today 
and predicts how we may live in the year 2000. 


Chapters 

Each unit is divided into chapters, and each 
chapter is divided by headings. These head- 
ings are signposts for the important ideas in 
the chapter. The headings make up an outline 
of important ideas. 


Visual Material : 

The photographs and drawings in each 
chapter will help you understand more about 
the American Way of Life and how it devel- 
oped. 

There are maps and charts in almost every 
chapter. They will also help make clear the 
major ideas in the book. 
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is made up of four subsystems: political, eco- 
nomic, cultural and sociological. These are: 
how people are governed, how they make their 
living, what they believe in and how they be- 
have. Our social system is called the American 
Way of Life. This book explains how this way of 
life developed. What is it? How does it make us 
what we are? 

To explain this in the clearest way, the book 
has been divided into different parts. The parts 
make a pattern. What are these parts? 


i 





History on Parade 

At the beginning of Unit One and Unit Three 
appear History on Parade time charts. They 
illustrate the major events of American history. 
These time-charts also show major events tak- 
ing place at this time in other parts of the 
world. 


What Did You Learn? 

A set of questions ends each unit. The ques- 
tions ask you to think about the most important 
ideas in the unit. 


Appendix 

Here you will find the Mayflower Compact, 
the Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution of the United States with its amend- 
ments. These documents have been adapted 
to your reading level for clarity and better 
understanding. 


Ideas to Remember 

A glossary of special terms is found near the 
end of the book. Use the glossary to aid you in 
your reading. 
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Unit One 


SHAPING 
THE SOCIAL 
SYSTEM 


The social system of a country is the way its 
people live. The system is made up of how they 
are governed, how they make their living, 

what they believe in, and how they behave. Our 
social system is called “the American way of 
life.” 

The roots of our social system are deep in 
the past. Some of them can be traced back to 
the ancient Greeks and Romans who lived 
2,000 years ago. 

Most of the ideas that shaped our social 
system are European. By 1650, Spain, the 
Netherlands, France, Sweden, and Britain had 
colonized parts of the present United States. 
But the British became the greatest colonists. 
They were lucky. In the places they landed, the 
climate and the land were good. Their ideas 
about how to make better lives for themselves 
strengthened their colonies. By about 1750 
thirteen British colonies were firmly planted 
between the French in Canada and the Spanish 
in Florida. 

In the next six chapters, you will read about 
how the colonists built a new kind of nation. 
This nation was unlike anything the world had 
ever seen. These British colonists helped 
shape the social system we live in today. 


The Sailing of the Pilgrims from Plymouth, England 
by Charles Shimmin 
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Chapter 1 


The Land and 
the People 


For hundreds of years, many people in Europe believed that 
something important lay beyond the western horizon. On the 
western coasts of Europe, people could see the sun sink into 
the Atlantic. Poets told of a rich and peaceful land just 
beyond the sunset. It was said to be like the Garden of Eden 
and filled with rich and happy people. 

The people of Europe had known hard times. They had 
fought bloody wars. They had suffered religious persecutior 
Terrible plagues had killed millions of people. Many times, 
people had gone iungry. It was natural that they should dream 
of some better land. 

The eyes of Europe had been turned to the west for years. 
After all, people already had some idea of what lay to the 
east. That way lay the lands of the Russians, Turks, Arabs, 
and Indians. That way were the Black Sea, the Red Sea, and 
the Indian Ocean. Far to the east was the land of Cathay. 
Cathay was the name Europeans first gave to China. 
Travelers had already made the long, hard journey east to Asia. 
They had gone over mountains and deserts to see the strange 
lands and people. They had brought back silks and spices 
from these lands. 

But what lay to the west was a mystery. Were there really 
mountains of gold and silver? Was there a fountain of youth? 
It was only a matter of time before some brave men tried to 
find out. 

Explorations from European nations were now possible for 
several reasons. There were strong national governments which 
could support the voyages. Technological and scientific 
discoveries like the compass, the astrolabe, navigation charts, 
and improved maps helped make voyages less dangeious. 
And, of course, there were people who wanted to travel to 
this land in the west. 


THE FIRST ARRIVALS 


Who discovered America? Many people 
think it was Christopher Columbus. In 
1492, Columbus landed on San Salvador 
Island, in what is now the Bahamas. But 
Columbus arrived very late. America was 
discovered at least eight thousand years 
before he arrived. Some specialists believe 
it was discovered eighteen thousand years 
before Columbus. 

When Columbus landed, there were per- 
haps one-and-a-half million people already 
living in what is now the United States. 
They were scattered from the coast of Cali- 
fornia to the forests of New England. Some 
of these people lived on San Salvador. They 
were the people that Columbus called 
Indians because he thought he had reached 
India. Columbus was wrong. But Euro- 
peans continued to call these first Ameri- 
cans “Indians.” 


The Asians 


These people were originally Asians. 
Historians believe they came from the 
plains of central Asia. Perhaps there was a 
drought or an invasion by fierce warriors. 
Whatever the reason, Asian people moved 
eastward looking for food. They reached 
the northeast corner of Siberia. 

A small strip of water separates Alaska 
from Siberia, which is part of the Soviet 
Union. This strip of water is called the 
Bering Strait. Thousands of years ago, the 
strait was either frozen over or dry. The 
people who discovered America walked 
across it. 





The Wanderers These first people were 
hunters. They did not settle in one place. 
They followed herds of animals. As years 
passed, they moved deeper into America. 
The migration went on for hundreds of 
years. According to some historians, the 
great-great-great-grandchildren of the 
hunters reached the southern tip of South 
America. 

People kept wandering into America. 
Those who followed the hunters years later 
did not hunt so much. Instead, they grew 
some of their own food. They planted 
crops. They boiled food by dropping hot 
stones into the cooking water. 


iy, 


The Town Builders In the Southwest, 
there were several groups of Indians who 
built towns. The Spanish called them all 
Pueblo Indians. Pueblo is Spanish for 
“town. | 

Ruins of some Pueblo settlements are 
found in New Mexico and Arizona. Some 
remind us of apartment houses. The people 
who built them came into this area about 
two thousand years ago. 

The Hopis are one group of Pueblo 
Indians. Long ago, they built their towns 
on tops of mesas. A mesa is a flat hill with 
steep sides. Some Hopi pueblos were four 
or five stories high. Some were built on 
platforms hollowed out of cliffs. The oldest 
inhabited town in the United States is 
Oraibi, Arizona. Hopis have been living 
there since 1370! 

Each Hopi building had many rooms 
and balconies. The different floors were 
connected by outside ladders. Ladders 
also led to the foot of the mesa. When the 
Hopis were attacked, they just pulled up 
the ladders. No one could reach them on 
top of the mesas or inside their cliffside 
apartments. 


People of Many Cultures 


American Indians did not all look alike, 
just as Europeans did not all look alike. The 
Winnebago people had large heads. People 
of the Crow tribe were tall. Utes were short 
and strong. 

The Indians were divided into many 
tribes. Each tribe had its own language. 
Each had its own culture, or way of life. 


The Mound Builders In the Southeast 
and the Mississippi Valley were Indians 
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known as the “Mound Builders.” Some 
people think the Mound Builders came 
from Mexico, across the Gulf into the Mis- 
sissippi River in canoes. Other people 
think that the Mound Builders learned how 
to farm and make pottery from the Pueblo 
Indians. The Mound Builders carved pic- 
tures of birds and fish on their tobacco 
pipes. They made ornaments of shell, bone, 
and copper. They were the best metal- 
workers in America. 

Even today, traces of great mounds can 
be seen along the Mississippi River in IIli- 
nois. Perhaps they were monuments to the 
dead. Or they may have been places for 
religious ceremonies. No one knows for 
certain. The mound building reached its 
peak about eight hundred years ago. 


The Five Tribes The Mound Builders 
were overrun by other Indians. These were 
known as the Five Tribes: the Cherokees, 
Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws, and Semi- 
noles. The Five Tribes were at that time 
less advanced than the Mound Builders. 
Only after Europeans settled near them 
did the Indians of the Five Tribes create 
towns and farms. 


The Iroquois League One of the most 
powerful Indian groups was the Iroquois 
League of Five Nations. They were the 
Senecas, Onondagas, Mohawks, Cayugas, 
and Oneidas. 

The Iroquois League was strong until 
after the Revolutionary War. The League 
had fierce warriors. It also had a good 
strong government. Each tribe could 
govern itself in most things. But each gave 
up some of its independence to the League. 
In this way, the tribes could act together 





These brightly-painted totem poles were made by the Pacific Indians. 


and be led by strong leaders in times of 
danger. 

Some lawyers say that the authors of the 
United States Constitution studied the 
government of the Iroquois League. It 
governed Indians well over a wide land. 
The Iroquois territory stretched from Lake 
Champlain in New York State southward 
to central Pennsylvania. 


The Pacific Indians Another cultural 
group of Indians lived along the Pacific 
coast from California to southern Alaska. 
They were hunters and fishermen. The 
rivers supplied excellent fish. Whales and 
seals came from the sea. The forests and 
mountains supplied plants and deer. 


These Indians were great wood-carvers. 
They made wooden chests, dishes, spoons, 
and canoes. They carved totem poles. The 
totem poles showed the backgrounds of 
various Indian families. 


Indian Skills and 
Drawbacks 


The Indians had great skill in hunting, 
fishing, and making tools. They used bows 
and arrows and tomahawks in hunting ani- 
mals and in time of warfare. But Europeans 
found that they also had drawbacks. The 
Indians did not know how to use animals 
to do work. They had not invented the 
wheel. 
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(Opposite) A drawing from 1585 of an Indian village in North Carolina 
(Above left) An Indian mesa in the mountains of southern Colorado 
(Above right) A statue of a mother and child found in an Indian mound 
(Below) The Great Serpent Mound built by Indians in southern Ohio 





More important, they did not have writ- 
ten languages. Their methods of communi- 
cation were speech and picture writing. 
When people do not have written language, 
it is difficult for them to gather and keep 
knowledge. There are no newspapers, no 
books, no libraries. So the only storehouse 
of knowledge from earlier generations is 
people’s memories. When people have a 
written language, each generation can leave 
more than word-of-mouth knowledge. 


Causes of Indian Defeats When the Eu- 
ropeans came, they brought guns and bul- 
lets. But it was not weapons alone that 
allowed Europeans to overcome the In- 
dians. They overcame the Indians because 
the Indians were not united. They were 
loyal only to their own group or tribe. (The 
Iroquois League was an exception.) The 
Indians also lived far apart, so that the 


EUROPEANS ARRIVE 


Almost everyone knows that on October 12, 
1492, Christopher Columbus first sighted 
land in the New World. 

After the first voyage of Columbus, Eu- 
ropeans began to think seriously of travel- 
ing to the New World. Some wanted to 
start settlements there. 

Itis likely that other Europeans had seen 
parts of the Americas before Columbus. 
Leif Ericson was the son of a Norse ex- 
plorer. The Norse were people from Scan- 
dinavia. They were the greatest seafarers 
in Europe. 

About five hundred years before Colum- 
bus, Ericson landed on the coast of North 
America in a place he called Vinland. It 
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Europeans found it easy to conquer the 
tribes one by one. 


Indian Contributions to America The In- 
dians helped form the way we live. They 
taught the settlers how to irrigate and farm 
dry land. They taught the settlers what 
plants and animals to use for food. They 
taught them how to use bark canoes and 
how to trap and skin animals. They taught 
them how to weave beautiful baskets, make 
pottery and bracelets. Some of their forms 
of government interested the Europeans. 

Indians added new words to our lan- 
guage, such as wigwam, tepee, papoose, 
powwow, squaw, succotash, squash, tobog- 
gan, and hammock. 

The Indians named many places in this 
country: Chicago, Kansas, Waco, Niagara, 
Omaha, Seattle, Wichita, and Tallahassee 
are a few examples. 


may have been what we now call New- 
foundland in Canada. 

There are legends of other seafaring 
people who sailed the sea and saw the 
great lands to the west. One legend is about 
the great seafarers of biblical times, the 
Phoenicians. Phoenicians claimed to have 
sailed west across the Mediterranean Sea 
and the Atlantic Ocean. Another legend 
tells of a group of Irish monks whose ship 
was blown west across the Atlantic to 
America—four hundred years before Leif 
Ericson. 

Nobody knows whether these stories are 
true. We do know that Columbus’s story is 
true. He was the first person to bring back 
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This map shows the world as it looked to European map makers in the 
early 1500s. How does it compare with the maps of the world today? 


facts about the New World. Columbus’s in- 
formation was accurate, but he never knew 
he had discovered America. Only those who 
came later knew that he had done so. 


The Explorers 


In 1497, John Cabot, sailing under the 
English flag, reached the coast of North 
America. In the following years, Spanish 
explorers established settlements on a num- 
ber of islands in the West Indies. 


Just twenty-one years after the first voy- 
age of Columbus, Vasco de Balboa crossed 
Panama and discovered the Pacific Ocean. 
The same year, Juan Ponce de Leon landed 
in Florida. Hernando Cortez conquered 
the Aztec Indians of Mexico in 1519-20. 
In 1539, Hernando de Soto began his 
exploration. He traveled across the south- 
ern region of this continent. He was the 
first European to see and cross the Mis- 
sissippi River. At about the same time, 
Francisco Coronado started out in Mexico. 
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He explored much of the southwestern 
part of this country. He was the first Euro- 
pean to see the Grand Canyon. 


Brave Men These explorers were amaz- 
ing men. They were brave. It took courage 
for men to sail across a great ocean in tiny 
wooden sailing ships. It took courage to set 
out on journeys into an unmapped and 
mysterious wilderness. These journeys 
lasted two, three, or more years. 

The explorers were dressed in clothes 
that were not suited to the land or the 
climate. Their weapons were fine for the 
battlefields of Europe. But they were diffi- 
cult to carry through the swamps, woods, 
plains, and deserts of North America. 
These bold Spaniards willingly faced heat 
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and cold, wild animals, and Indians who 
were often unfriendly. 


Religious Men These explorers were very 
religious. They thought of themselves as 
missionaries of the Roman Catholic 
church. Their duty was to bring their 
religion to the Indians of the New World. 


Cruel Men The explorers had courage 
and great religious faith. But they were 
also greedy and cruel. They wanted to find 
gold. It was the search for gold and other 
treasures that led the Spanish on their 
journeys of exploration and conquest. 

The Spaniards killed thousands of In- 
dians as they conquered lands in the Amer- 
icas. They made slaves of thousands more. 









First Settlements 


English Failure Queen Elizabeth I of 
England gave Sir Humphrey Gilbert per- 
mission to establish English colonies in 
America in 1583. The project failed, and 
Sir Humphrey was lost at sea. His half- 
brother, Sir Walter Raleigh, established the 
first English colony on Roanoke Island in 
North Carolina in 1585. This colony failed. 
The settlers disappeared mysteriously. 


French Failure The French started their 
voyages of exploration farther north. In 
1523, Giovanni da Verrazano was sent by 
the French to explore the eastern coast of 
North America. Later, Jacques Cartier ex- 
plored the St. Lawrence River. He was 
searching for a way to sail around the 
world to China. Other French explorers 
slowly spread through the Great Lakes 
area and down the valley of the Mississippi 
River. 

In 1562, the French set up the first of 
their New World colonies on the coast of 


South Carolina. Like the earliest English 
colonies, the French settlement failed. The 
settlers could not find ways to support 
themselves. Nor could they get along with 
one another. 


Spanish Success in Latin America Until 
about 1600, only the Spanish were success- 
ful in colonizing the land now known as the 
United States. They founded the city of 
St. Augustine, in what is now Florida, in 
1565. They founded Santa Fé, in what is 
now New Mexico, in 1609. The Spanish 
did not settle in the colder regions of the 
present-day United States. But there were 
more than two hundred Spanish towns in 
Mexico, South America, and the islands of 
the Caribbean. 

About 200,000 white men lived in these 
Spanish colonies by this time. Many were 
born in Europe, but many were the chil- 
dren and grandchildren of earlier explorers 
and settlers. More than 5 million Indians 
lived and worked in lands controlled by 
Spanish settlers. 


DIFFERENCES IN SETTLEMENTS 


The ways of life in the French, English, 
and Spanish settlements were all different. 
Climate and geography caused some dif- 
ferences. So did the cultures the settlers 
brought with them from Europe. 


French: Trappers 
and Priests 


The first permanent French settlement in 
America was started at Quebec in 1608 by 


Samuel de Champlain. Settlements were 
later made along the Illinois and Mississippi 
rivers. New Orleans was founded by the 
French. Biloxi, on the Gulf of Mexico, also 
was founded by the French. About fifteen 
thousand French people settled in Haiti 
and other islands in the West Indies. Most 
French settlements in the Midwest were 
not really towns. They were forts where 
soldiers were quartered. They were trading 
stations for the French fur trappers. 
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Gulf of 
_ Mexico. 


European Claims 
in North America — 
1600-1700 





The desire for gain led these settlers far. 
The French had entered North America at 
the mouths of two great rivers, the St. Law- 
rence and the Mississippi. These were 
natural highways to the middle of the 
continent. The French priest Jacques Mar- 
quette and the trader Louis Joliet explored 
The Great Lakes and the Upper Missis- 
sippi. The nobleman LaSalle explored the 
lower Mississippi in 1682. 

Seventy years after the founding of 
Quebec, there were still very few French- 
men settled in North America. Most of 
them were fur trappers and traders, sol- 
diers, and priests. These settlers, like the 
Spanish, wished to bring the Catholic 
religion to the Indians. 

Even more, they wished to bring the 
wealth of the New World home to the 
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mother country. But the French treated the 
Indians in a kindly way. They were not 
often cruel to them, as the Spaniards were. 
They learned from the Indians. They ad- 
mired them and lived with them. 


Spanish: With Cross 
and Sword 


The Spanish also wanted to bring Cathol- 
icism to the Indians. But they were not 
very interested in trading. Their portions 
of North America had few forests and few 
fur-bearing animals. The Spanish were 
mainly interested in gold and precious 
stones. They did not hesitate to use their 
swords and guns to rob the Indians of 
these things. 

Spain did not have a great population. 
She could not spare a large number of 
people to colonize the Americas. The Span- 
ish, like the French, explored larger areas 
than they were able to settle. The Spanish 
sent small numbers of people over great 
distances. They were mainly interested in 
treasure to send back home. The more land 
they covered, the more chance they 
thought they had of finding treasure. 


English: Looking For 
a Home 


The English were lucky enough to land 
in places where settlements could grow 
and prosper easily. They began their settle- 
ments down the eastern coast of North 
America from Massachusetts to Virginia. 
This coastline has many bays and inlets. 
There were many good harbors where the 
English settlers could land. So they landed 
and settled at many different spots along 





This picture shows Cortez and his officers on their way to Mexico City. 
The Spanish were the first to bring horses to the New World. 


the coast. They started many small sepa- 
rate communities. 


Differences in Geography Two facts 
about the geography kept most of the Eng- 
lish settlers fairly close to the ocean. First, 
the Appalachian Mountains form a chain 
from Canada to Alabama. The mountains 
run parallel to the coast. The first moun- 
tains are rarely more than 150 miles inland. 
They are rugged and difficult to cross. 

The fall line also kept the English near 
the coast. The fall line is the place where a 
river drops from an upland to a coastal 
plain. At this point, there are waterfalls or 
rapids. From the waterfalls to the sea, 
boats easily can move up and down the 


river. But they cannot go upstream above 
the falls. This kept the English settlers on 
the oceanward side of the fall line. They 
did not spread out thinly over huge areas. 


Different View of Indians The English 
colonists’ view of the Indians was different 
from Spanish or French attitudes. The 
French and Spanish wanted to make the 
Indians Catholic. Also, the French and 
Spanish lived closely with the Indians. The 
Spanish used Indian labor to develop the 
land they had conquered. The French 
needed the friendship and the help of the 
Indians to survive. Many French trappers 
married Indian women and brought up 
families of half-French, half-Indian chil- 
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dren. At their trading posts, French traders 
did business with Indians as well as 
Frenchmen. 

But most English settlers had no wish to 
live close to the Indians. Very few English- 
men married Indian women. The English 
wished only for the Indians to get out of 
those areas where the English chose to 
settle. If the Indians did not leave on their 
own, the English were perfectly willing to 
force them out—or to kill them if necessary. 


Differences in Goals The Spanish and 
French needed the labor of the Indians if 
the work of their settlements was to get 
done. But there was no such need in the 
English colonies. Large numbers of Eng- 
lishmen came to the New World. There 
were men of every craft and trade. They 
could do all the work needed on the farms 
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In the 1500s, much of Europe’s information about the New World was 
based on imagination, not on fact. Look at each picture carefully. Can 
you tell what is happening in each? What seems to be wrong? 
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and in the towns and cities of America. 
The English colonists did not need to have 
anything to do with Indians. 

The English who came to North America 
were not adventurous explorers and sol- 
diers like the Spanish and French. Most of 
them came with families. They brought 
wives and children. They did not come to 
convert the Indians and search for trea- 
sure. They came to settle and build new 
homes. They wanted to clear land, start 
farms, build houses, towns, and cities. 

They dreamed of making a new and 
better England. Many of these people may 
have been inspired by a famous book called 
Utopia. This book, by Sir Thomas More, 
was written in the 1500s. It described the 
author's idea of a perfect country with a 
perfect government and a perfect society. 
The word utopia meant “no place.” Now, 
the word is used to mean “perfect place.” 

More’s Utopia was an imaginary island 
in the Atlantic. The climate was warm, the 
soil fertile. People were governed by per- 
fect laws. Everyone was honest and happy. 

Some of the early English settlers 
thought they could make a real utopia in 
the New World. 


Differences in Government The English 
colonies were governed differently than the 
French and Spanish. The Spanish and 
French settlements were ruled directly 
from their mother countries. The governors 
of these settlements were responsible di- 
rectly to their kings in France and Spain. 
The people of these settlements were never 
given the chance to rule themselves. All 
their laws were made in Europe. 

The English colonies made many of their 
own laws. They were not governed directly 
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from London. Soon after they were started, 
each English settlement worked out its own 
rules and laws. Most of the colonies had 
some sort of assembly—a gathering of men 
elected by the people. These assemblies 
met from time to time to talk about their 
problems and to make laws. 

The governments of these colonies were 
all slightly different. Each settlement tried 
to work out a form of government suited to 
its people and their special needs. The 
people were different, their needs were 
different. They had come to the colonies 
for different reasons. They had different 
interests. Some were farmers. Some were 
craftsmen, such as carpenters, stonemasons, 
and metalworkers. Some were fishermen. 
Some were merchants. The tradesmen and 
manufacturers of the Northern colonies had 
different needs than did the plantation 
owners of the Southern colonies. 


Differences in Tolerance There was one 
other important difference between the 
English colonies and the French and Span- 
ish colonies. The French and Spanish did 
not want outsiders in their colonies. The 
Spanish wanted only Spanish Catholics. 
They worked hard to keep all others out. 
The French wanted to keep their settle- 
ments French and Catholic. Some English 
colonies did not welcome Catholics or 
Quakers or Jews or people of other reli- 
gions. But in most English settlements, 
there was room for anyone, whatever his 
religion, or country of origin. 

Scotsmen and Irishmen came to the Eng- 
lish settlements. Germans, Swiss, French, 
Dutch, and Swedes came. The people from 
all these different countries brought new 
and different ideas. 


Who Would Win 
North America? 


In the year 1600, if you had been asked 
to guess what North America would be 
like right now, you probably would have 
guessed wrong. You might have guessed 
that the people of North America would 
speak Spanish. You might have said that 
they would all belong to the Catholic 
church because the Spanish controlled so 
much land in 1600. 

The Spanish were the richest and most 
powerful settlers of the New World. Yet, it 
was the English settlers who finally con- 
trolled most of North America. 

The first permanent English settlement 
in the New World was made at Jamestown, 
Virginia, in 1607. The first permanent 
French settlement was made in 1608 by 
Samuel de Champlain at Quebec. The 
ownership of most of North America was 
decided 155 years later. 

The French and Spaniards finally lost 
out. By the Treaty of Paris in 1763, France 
gave up Canada and most French land 
east of the Mississippi River to England. 
The new nation would be shaped by Eng- 
lish ways and the English language. 


English Ways Win Out 


The English had a tradition of represen- 
tative government. They believed that 
people have the right to elect those who 
make and enforce the laws of a nation. 

Moreover, the English believed in cer- 
tain rights: freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press, freedom to assemble. They also 
believed in the right of each man to have 
a chance to make the most of himself. It 


was the job of the government to protect 
this right. By contrast, in the French and 
Spanish colonies, the government acted to 
direct the people in their lives and work 
rather than to protect their rights. 

Of course, all these freedoms and rights 
were not always carried out. The English 
colonies did not always give everyone free- 
dom of speech and freedom of the press. 
They did not always welcome people of all 
religions and nationalities. They did not 
always give everyone an equal chance to 
make the most of himself. But they had 
these as ideals. Eventually, these ideals led 
to the document called Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

But all this was to happen in the distant 
future. When the first Europeans came to 
the New World, they had little contact with 
each other. Each little group seemed all 
alone in a strange land. 


Test Yourself 


1. What were some of the reasons that 
made European explorers want to sail 
west? Which reason do you think was 
most important to them? 

2. What kinds of men settled the Spanish 
colonies in the New World? The French 
colonies? The English colonies? 

3. Name some of the contributions made 
by the Indians to European settlers. 
What were the main weaknesses of the 
Indian societies according to Europeans? 

4. Describe the different views of the Indi- 
ans held by the French, English, and 
Spanish colonists. 

5. How were the English colonies ruled 
differently than the French or Spanish 
colonies? Why was this important? 
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Chapter 2 
Virginia 


It was a gray December day in the year 1606. Three small 
ships weighed anchor at London. They sailed down the 
Thames River to the sea. On board the Godspeed, Discovery, 
and Susan Constant were about one hundred and twenty 
passengers. All were men and boys. Most of them were sad. 
They did not expect to see their families or homes again fora 
long time. They did not know it then, but most of them would 
never return. Some would die before they reached the 

New World. Others would die or be killed soon after they 

got there. 

These people were colonists bound for the New World to 
seek their fortunes. They were going 3,000 miles across the 
Atlantic to a vast unexplored region of North America called 
Virginia. They did not know what life would be like for them. 
At that time, Virginia included most of the land south 
of Massachusetts. . 

The voyage from England took eighteen uncomfortable, 
stormy weeks. Several men died during the trip. The coast of 
Virginia was sighted on April 26, 1607. The same day, the 
ships entered Chesapeake Bay. A landing party was sent 
ashore to explore. The men were attacked by Indians, but 
when the white men fired their muskets, the Indians were 
frightened. They had never heard sucha sound. They dashed 
off into the forests. 

Even before they landed, a Pnopeans could smell the | 
land. A soft breeze blew toward them. The air was fragrant 
with flowers and the odor of strawberries. Wild grapevines _ 


hung among tall trees. The vegetation was thick and green, _ 


unlike anything they had ever seen in England. It was so 


thick that the sun rarely reached the forest floor. Therefore, i 


there was little underbrush. The forest floor was clean, dark, 
and cool. The songs of the birds were loud but sweet. _ 
Wildflowers grew huge and in \ bright colors. It was a 
beautiful new world. 
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Jamestown, Virginia, was the first permanent English settlement in the 
New World. This picture shows Fort James as it looks today. 


JAMESTOWN IS FOUNDED 


The men sailed about thirty miles up a large 
river. They stopped at a swampy peninsula 
on the north side of the river. They named 
the river James and the place Jamestown. 
Both were named for their king, James I of 
England. 

In some ways, the spot for the settlement 
was wisely chosen. Since it was on a penin- 
sula, it was almost surrounded by water. It 
would be easy to defend if it were attacked. 
Also, it was easy for the settlers to anchor 
their ships close to shore. 

In other ways, it was a bad choice. The 
huge trees made it difficult to clear land for 
houses or farms. Even worse, the swampy 
land around the settlement was a perfect 
breeding place for mosquitoes. 

The day after the colonists landed, they 
started building a fortified trading post. 


They built a strong fence, or stockade. It 
was made of wooden stakes and posts and 
built in the shape of a triangle. Guns were 
mounted at each of the three points. They 
could be fired quickly in case of an Indian 
attack. 

Inside the stockade were houses for the 
men, a church, and a storeroom. These 
were built of thatch, or reeds woven 
together and plastered with mud. The 
English did not know how to build log 
cabins. The Swedes, who settled farther 
north thirty years later, were the first 
people to build log cabins in America. 

Life went badly for the colonists. They 
had little food. They became sick with 
malaria. They were afraid of attacks by 
Indians. Within four months after their 


landing, fifty died. 
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Much of the work of the colonists went 
into a search for gold. They hoped, like 
the Spanish explorers, to find treasure 
quickly. But there was no gold in Virginia. 


The Virginia Company 
Is Boss 


The men and boys who came to James- 
town did not come as independent workers. 
They were not free to do as they pleased. 
They came as employees of the Virginia 
Company of London. The Virginia Com- 
pany was a joint-stock company organized 
in England in 1606. A joint-stock company 
is a business in which many people invest 
their savings. Their savings buy them 
shares, or stock, in the business. The shares 
are owned jointly by many people. Thus 
the name joint-stock company. 

The people who owned shares of the 
Virginia Company were wealthy merchants 
and nobles. They elected the officers of the 
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{ English Merchants Establish a Colony 


The King gives acharter to atrading company } | 
to settle new lands. The company advertises ie 
for settlers andgivesthemsupplies.The 
settlers establish a colony inthe New World. 


company. These men formed the board of 
directors. They decided how the company 
would operate. The board of directors 
stayed in England. It named a governing 
council from among the colonists. 

King James I granted a charter, or per- 
mit, to the Virginia Company. The charter 
was the nearest thing to a written constitu- 
tion that the colony had. The royal charter 
gave the Virginia Company the right to 
settle all the land. It could do whatever it 
pleased with the land. Only a small rent 
had to be paid to the king every year. 

The company had the right to rule Vir- 
ginia as it thought best. It also had a mo- 
nopoly of trade. This meant that nobody 
could buy or sell goods in Virginia unless 
the board of directors permitted it. 


The Company Sets Up Rules The colo- 
nists had promised to follow certain rules. 
One rule was to build a storehouse. The 
goods produced by the colonists were to 











be put in the storehouse. Some of the goods 
would be used by the colonists. Other 
goods would be shipped to England. 

The settlers were supposed to plant 
crops. The Virginia Company hoped that 
tropical fruits such as lemons, oranges, figs, 
olives, and grapes would grow in the 
colony. These were luxury foods that Eng- 
land had to import. England had to pay 
for them with gold. The English govern- 
ment hoped to save money by importing 
these foods from her own colonies. 


Ideas About Money and Trade It was 
believed at this time that a nation’s wealth 
was measured by how much gold and silver 
it had. Gold and silver are still known as 
precious metals because they are scarce. 
Spain got precious metals from her New 
World colonies. England was not so lucky. 
Her few colonies did not have gold and 
silver mines. So the English had to try to 
get precious metals in other ways. Some- 


times this was done by capturing Spanish 
treasure ships. 

But there was another way to get and 
keep gold. This was through trade. If Eng- 
land could sell more goods to other coun- 
tries than she bought from them, her 
wealth would increase. Other countries 
would pay for her goods in gold and silver. 

The English government believed that 
colonies would make the nation richer. The 
colonies could supply England, the mother 
country, with raw materials. English fac- 
tories and shops could turn raw materials 
into finished products. These products 
could then be sold to other countries and to 
the colonies. Then, England’s balance of 
trade would improve. More gold would 
pile up in the treasury. England would be 
richer. 

These ideas about money and trade were 
the basis for the mercantile system. Eng- 
land followed this system in hope of build- 
ing up the British Empire. 


CPD Pa 


1. Raw materials from the colonies 
are sent to England to be made 
into manufactured goods. 
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Trouble in the Colony 


As far as the Virginia Company was con- 
cerned, the purpose of the colony at James- 
town was to earn a profit. The directors 
thought that the best way to do this was by 
planning what every colonist should do. 
Instead of each man working for himself, 
all men were to work for the good of the 
company. 

This idea caused problems right from 
the beginning. People do not like to be 
bound by strict rules. They like to decide 
things for themselves. They like to be in- 
dependent. Most people are also selfish. 
They are guided by self interest. They will 
work harder for themselves than they will 
for the community. 

The men had promised to work for the 
company for seven years. Then, if the 
colony were a success, every man would 
be given 100 acres of land. But once the 
colonists were in North America, the seven 
years seemed too long to wait. Besides, 
they hated the strict rules. 

The men had to march to and from the 
fields and woods to the sound of a drum. 
They had to march to church twice a day. 
They could not leave Jamestown without 
permission. 

Many of the colonists were not used to 
hard work. Out of the 105 men who 
reached Virginia in 1607, 4 were boys, 1 
was a doctor, and about 24 were laborers 
or skilled workers. The rest of the men 
were “gentlemen.” They had never worked 
for a living. They had no special skills. 

In order to survive in the wilderness of 
Virginia, the colonists had to build shelter 
and find food. But most of the men simply 
did not know how to do these things. It was 
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said that the colony had only two kinds of 
men—those who could not work and those 
who would not work. Finally one man de- 
cided to take charge. He was a twenty-six- 
year-old captain named John Smith. 


Captain Smith Takes Command Captain 
Smith knew that something had to be 
done. Order had to be established. 

The supplies from England were almost 
gone. All able-bodied men had to work. 
Grain had to be planted and wild game 
hunted. 

Times got better because of John Smith. 
He persuaded the colonists to plant corn. 
He also made friends with some of the 
Indians. They agreed to trade corm and 
venison for breads and tools. 

One day in the fields, Smith was cap- 
tured by a group of unfriendly Indians. He 
was taken to their chief, Powhatan. Smith 


later said that members of Powhatan’s tribe 
wanted to kill him. Just as they were about 
to do so, Powhatan’s daughter, Pocahontas, 
saved his life by throwing herself between 
Smith and the Indians. Pocahontas con- 
vinced her father not to take Smith’s life. 

Pocahontas became a good friend to the 
colonists. She acted as a go-between. She 
carried messages between the colonists and 
Chief Powhatan. She brought about peace 
between the Indians and the colonists. She 
married John Rolfe, an English settler. 
Later, she went to live in England with her 
husband. 

Smith was seriously hurt in a gunpowder 
explosion in 1609. He had to go back to 
England for medical treatment. He never 
returned to Virginia, but he is still called 
“the Father of Virginia.” 


The “Starving Time” The winter of 1609- 
1610 was the worst time. Smith was not 
there to keep order. Those colonists who 
did not die could hardly move. The corn 
crop was too small to feed them. The colo- 
nists ate horses and dogs. When they be- 
came hungry enough, they ate rats, snakes, 
and anything else they could find. Houses 
were torn down for firewood. No man tried 
to help another. Each struggled just to keep 
himself alive. To make matters worse, In- 
dians killed a number of the settlers who 
wandered from the fort. By April 1610, 
only about seventy of the people who had 
come to Virginia were still alive. This ter- 
rible winter was known as “the starving 
time.” 

In June, the few remaining colonists 
climbed aboard a ship and began to leave 
Jamestown for good. Just as they moved 
down the James River, three ships from 


England sailed up. They carried 150 
healthy men with fresh supplies. The colo- 
nists turned back to try again. There would 
be hard times, but the colony would never 
again go through a time as bad as “the 
starving time.” 


Supply Ships and New Settlers The sup- 
ply ships brought new hope to the colo- 
nists. One ship brought skilled craftsmen 
and laborers. The wife of one of the coun- 
cilmen and her maid came along. They 
were the first English women in James- 
town. Other women followed later. They 
came to find husbands. 

After their hard first year, the men were 
willing to work. They had learned their 
lesson. They knew that they must work in 
order to live. New buildings were put up. 
Attempts were made to manufacture glass, 
pitch, tar, and potash. These products 
could be shipped to England to earn a 
profit for the Virginia Company. 

Wood was cut from thick forests that 
grew near the stockade. Boards made 
better houses than thatch and mud. Boards 
could also be shipped to England for sale. 

Land was cleared, and crops were 
planted. The colonists began to raise 
chickens, hogs, and other livestock. But 
lime, lemon, and orange trees would never 
grow in that climate. 

The colonists learned that life in the 
New World was very different from the life 
they had known before. Many changes had 
to be made. They had to work together in 
order to have food and shelter. They had 
to do without many things. But they were 
learning to live in the wilderness. Their 
experiences made it easier for settlers who 
came later. 
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Supply List for Newcomers 
to the Virginia Colany 


li. gs. dS 
Apparel for one man ee 
1 Monmouth cap 00 01 10 
3 shirts 07 06 
1 waistcoat 02 02 
1 canvas suit 07 06 | 
1 cloth suit 10 00 
3 pairs of Irish stockings 04 00 ~~ 
4 pairs of shoes 08 08 
1 pair of garters 10 
1 pair of canvas sheets 08 00 


9 yards of canvas to make a 


bed and bolsters 08 00. 2 


(to be filled in Virginia ) 
1 rug for a bed 


7 yards of coarse canvas to a 
make a bed - 
(straw-filled for sea voyage) 05 00 

1 coarse rug (for sea voyage) oo 

Food supplies for one man for 
one year 

8 bushels of meal 02 00 00 | 

2 bushels of peas 06 00 | 

2 bushels of oatmeal 09 00 

1 gallon of brandy 02 06 

2 gallons of vinegar 02 00 

1 gallon of oil 03 06 

Arms for one man (if half the 
men have armor, all will 
need only swords and 
muskets ) oo 

1 complete suit of light armor 17 00 
15% foot musket 01 02 00 

1 ammunition belt 01 00 

1 sword 05 00 

20 pounds of powder | 18 00 

60 pounds of lead shot 05 00 _ 


*The symbols at the top of the page mean: 
li. = pounds, s. = shillings, d. = pence. 


- Liron pot a 
kettle 





eee le soa 
Tools for a family of six es 
5 broad hoes at 2s. apiece _ 10 00 














5 narrow hoes at 16 d. apiece  ~—-06 08 ee 
_ 2broad axesat3s.8d.apiece 07 04. 
- Qeutting axesat18d.apiece = 07 06 _— 

2 steel hand saws at 16 d. ee 2 
- aplece 7) 02 08 

2 two-hand saws at 5s. nie 10 00 

1 well-filed whip saw and file 10 00 

2hammersati2d.apiece = 2 00 

3shovelsat18d.apiece __ 04 06 

2 spades at 18 d. apiece / 03 00 

2 large hand-drills at . qd. a 2 

apiece oe 01 00 

6 chisels at 6 d. apiece 03:00 
_3 small hand-drills at 2 a 

apiece _— = 00 06 
2 hatchets at 21 d. apiece . —~03 06 
2 cleavers for splitting wood — 
at 18d. 300. 

2 pruning tools at 20 d. eee 03:04 ~— 

1 grindstone at 4 s. «04 00 

a variety of nails - 02 00 00 

2pickaxes 03 


Hovschold inpleness for a - 
family of six = 


1 large frying pan 

1 gridiron | 

2 salle 

1 spit — 

ot donee, spoons — 
_yecden) 









25 vand f fruit for 





Passage f ‘or each person is ue 

Freight for the provisions of __ 
one man (which willbe —_© 
about half a ton) 





BUILDING THE BASE OF A 


SOCIAL SYSTEM 


The Jamestown colony did not work out 
the way the Virginia Company hoped. 
What was wrong with Jamestown? 

The colonists believed that they still were 
Englishmen, even though they were living 
thousands of miles from England. They felt 
that they had the same rights as English- 
men living in England. They said that the 
laws of the Virginia Company were not 
like the English laws. 

Englishmen were proud of their laws. It 
had taken them hundreds of years to get 
them. Little by little, their laws had been 
squeezed from the kings of England. These 
rights included trial by jury, the right to be 
represented in Parliament, and the right to 


Right to 
petition 
the king 





own land. When the colonists came to 
America, they felt that they brought these 
rights with them. 

The colonists agreed that the company 
had the right to make rules for the colony. 
But, they said, they must be similar to 
English law. So, the colonists forced the 
company to change its rules. The rules 
became more like English laws. In doing 
so, they set the direction that the social 
system would take in Virginia. 


English Common Law 


In 1618, the governor of the colony intro- 
duced English common law into Virginia. 


Some Basic Rights of Englishmen : 





No unfair 
fines Of 
imprisonment 
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Under common law, judges decide cases 
according to what they think most people 
feel is just. They try to follow the customs 
and beliefs of the people. 

Most people, for example, did not feel 
that aman who stole a chicken should have 
his arm cut off as punishment. They felt he 
should be fined for his crime. Therefore, 
judges in such cases would fine a chicken 
thief. 


Representative 
Government 


In 1619, the colonists won the right to 
share in lawmaking. They were allowed to 
choose the representatives who made the 
laws for the colony. This lawmaking body 
was called the House of Burgesses. Burgess 
means “a free citizen.” This was the first 
English representative government in the 
New World. 


Universal Suffrage 


The colonists demanded and got uni- 
versal male suffrage. This meant that every 
male over seventeen could vote. The voters 
did not have to own property. They did 
not have to belong to a certain class or 
profession. 

Universal suffrage later was abolished 
for a while. But the idea of universal suf- 
frage was established at this time. 


Rights of Private Property 


All over England, men dreamed of get- 
ting a new start in America. Many people 
started out by becoming indentured ser- 
vants. An indentured servant worked for a 
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master for a certain amount of time, usually 
two to four years. Then he became a tenant 
farmer. That is, he lived on the land but did 
not own it. He shared the crops with the 
owners. By 1618, these tenant farms 
stretched for 20 miles on both sides of the 
James River. 

In that same year, the company estab- 
lished head rights. This meant that every- 
one who paid his way to the New World 
got 50 acres free. For every person the 
immigrant brought over, he got another 50 
acres free. 

Early in our history, private ownership 
of land became an important goal for set- 
tlers. The promise of cheap land brought 
millions of people to America. 


Religious Freedom 


Most Virginians were farmers. Most 
farms had at least 50 acres. So farmhouses 
were far apart. Farm families didn't get 
together too often. It was hard for people 
to travel to church. So a great central 
church never developed in Virginia. There 
was never any strong attempt to make all 
people follow the same belief. Virginians 
had respect for all beliefs. 


An Economic Base: 
“The Stinking Weed” 


During the early years, the colonists 
were establishing the fundamental customs 
of their society. But the Virginia Company 
still was not earning much profit. 

Then things changed. A very profitable 
product was found. King James called it a 
“stinking weed.” The colonists called it 
tobacco. 


The Indians grew tobacco which they 
smoked in pipes. Smoking was probably 
brought to England in the late 1500s. It 
quickly became popular. Historians are not 
sure who brought tobacco to England. 
Some think it was Sir Walter Raleigh.(He 
named Virginia in honor of Queen Eliza- 
beth, “the Virgin Queen.” ) 

John Rolfe, the colonist who married 
Pocahontas, developed a blend of tobacco 
that could be shipped without spoiling. He 
crossed seed from the West Indies with 
native Indian tobacco. In 1616, nearly 
twenty-five hundred pounds of tobacco 
were shipped to England. Only two years 
later, fifty thousand pounds were shipped! 
Soon everyone in the colony was planting 
Rolfe’s tobacco seed. They even planted it 
in the streets of Jamestown. 


The Virginia Company Fails 


Tobacco changed the way of life in Vir- 
ginia. It made the colony prosperous. But 
the Virginia Company did not want Vir- 
ginia to depend solely on tobacco. It was 
dangerous to depend on only one crop. 


So the Virginia Company tried to start 
other ways of making a living. It shipped 
French vines and grape growers to Vir- 
ginia. It also shipped lumbermen in from 
northern Europe. It brought in ironworkers 
from England. 

All these workmen came at the com- 
panys expense. But they did not stay at 
their jobs very long. The profit from raising 
tobacco was too great a temptation. They 
left their jobs and started planting tobacco. 

In 1622, an Indian raid destroyed the 
ironworks and the settlements outside 
Jamestown. The officials of the Virginia 
Company decided to go out of business. 

In 1624, King James canceled the com- 
pany's charter. From that time on, Virginia 
was a royal colony. That meant that the 
King of England appointed the colony's 
governor and council. They were responsi- 
ble to the king. 

As time went on, the demand for tobacco 
grew faster than the supply of workers. 
The planters could not grow more tobacco 
unless they could get laborers to work in 
the fields. The answer to the planters’ prob- 
lem was simple and terrible—find slaves! 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF SLAVERY 


The first black men arrived in Jamestown 
in 1619. They came as indentured servants. 
For periods of up to seven years, they 
worked for a master. At the end of that 
time, they were free. 

For about forty years, blacks and whites 
mingled equally. When a black servant 
served out his term of years, he was free. 
He could own property. He could also own 
servants. Sometimes these servants were 


black. At least one black farmer had white 
servants in Jamestown. 

This social equality might have gone on 
forever, but something happened that 
stopped it. The world demanded more and 
more tobacco. Later, it would demand 
more and more cotton. 

Plantation owners needed workers. As 
plantations grew larger, more unskilled 
workers were needed to tend the tobacco 
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and cotton plants. How could men be 
forced to work? 

At first the planters tried to use Indian 
slaves. They also kidnapped white men 
and women and tried to use them as slaves. 
But none of this was successful. Why then 
were blacks used as slaves? 


Why Blacks Became 
the Victims 


It was difficult to enslave white people. 
They were protected by the government. 
They could appeal for help to the King of 
England. If whites escaped, they could 
blend into the white population. 

Indians could escape easily too. They 
knew the country. Other Indians would 
protect them. 

Blacks could not escape easily. Their 
color gave them away. They had no way to 
escape to Africa. And there was no govern- 
ment here to protect them. So some whites 
began to think of using them as slaves. 


Slavery Becomes Legal 


After 1660, laws made it very difficult for 
black men to gain their freedom. Laws 
were passed that stated that any black 
coming to Virginia was a slave unless he 
came as a Christian. Few blacks had ever 
heard of Jesus Christ. So they could not be 
Christians. 

The English government encouraged the 
slave trade. In 1672, the king chartered the 
Royal African Company. Its purpose was 
to buy and sell African men and women 
into slavery. The company did well. Slave 
dealers made fortunes. 
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A slave cost a dealer about $25 in Africa. 
The slave could be sold for about $150 in 
America. Later, the price of slaves rose. 

There were slaves in all the English colo- 
nies in North America by the end of the 
1600s. The demand was greatest in the 
Southern colonies. In Virginia, slaves 
worked in the tobacco fields. Farther 
south, they worked on rice, indigo, and 
sugarcane plantations. 

In time, slaves became more and more 
necessary to the Southern way of life. In 
Virginia in 1671, only one person out of 
twenty was black. By 1756, two out of 
every five people were black slaves. 


The African World 


The slaves came from Africa. Europeans 
often called Africa the “Dark Continent.” 
That was because they knew little about it. 

Scholars now know more about Africa. 
They know that it has a rich history. Some 
believe that Africa was the birthplace of 
mankind. As early as 5,000 years ago, 
people in Africa were planting seeds, mak- 
ing pottery, and creating paintings on 
rocks. They were some of the first people 
to use iron tools. 

Africa was a continent of great differ- 
ences. There were some great empires. 
There were also large tribal groups. And 
there were some groups much smaller than 
tribes. Many people lived by farming. 
Some lived by hunting. Others were great 
traders. Some people earned their livings 
in cities. 

There had been great cities and states 
in Africa. Several centuries before slave 
traders from Europe reached Africa, the 
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Centuries before the Europeans arrived, there 
were many great civilizations in ancient Africa. 
These works of art are hundreds of years old. They 
were all made by black people who lived in the 
western part of Africa. It was in this area that most 
of the slave trading took place. 
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These pictures were drawn by a German traveler named Olefred Dap- 
per. Both are scenes which he saw while visiting western Africa in the 
late 1600s. (Above) The oba or king of Benin with his servants and 
soldiers at the royal court. (Below) A home in a village in Guinea. 
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empire of Ghana flourished. Ghana traded 
with Europe and Asia as well as with 
Africa. Then the great states of Mali and 
Songhai began to grow. They grew rich 
through agriculture and manufacturing. 
They also traded with distant places. 

Timbuktu was a great city in Mali. It 
was on a caravan route that connected 
West Africa to North Africa. The caravans 
carried sugar, fruit, textiles, and salt to 
Timbuktu. They carried away gold and 
other products. The University of Timbuktu 
trained teachers for other parts of Africa. 
Asian and European scholars came to this 
university. They studied medicine and law. 
The empire of Mali is gone now. But Tim- 
buktu still stands. 


Moslems and Christians Moslems are be- 
lievers in a religion called Islam. Islam was 
founded by a prophet named Mohammed 
in about 600. There are many Moslems 
in Africa. 

In the 1600s, Moslems believed that it 
was all right to make slaves of people who 
were not Moslems. When Christians began 
to reach Africa, they often made slaves of 
people who were not Christians. At times, 
Christians and Moslems kidnapped and 
enslaved each other. Both attacked the 
black Africans who were neither Christian 
nor Moslem. 


The Empires Weaken By the 1600s, the 
great empires of Africa had fallen apart. 
Nobody knows exactly why. Some say it 
was because of the fighting between Chris- 
tians and Moslems. Others think that rich 
living and idleness weakened the people. 
One thing, however, is certain. At about 
the time that the empires were weakening, 


slave traders came into westem Africa. 
They were looking for slaves to send to the 
New World. 


European Slavers Portuguese sailors ex- 
plored the west coast of Africa as they 
sailed around Africa to China and India. 
They soon discovered that slaves brought 
a good profit. They also found Africans 
who would kidnap members of other tribes 
for them. They sold the slaves in the New 
World and in Europe. 

Some of the descendants of these black 
slaves in Europe were Portuguese, Span- 
ish, and French. They came to the New 
World as explorers. They came to Peru 
with Pizarro. They came with Cortez to 
Mexico. A black man named Estavanico 
set out from Mexico to search for the Seven 
Cities of Cibola in what is now New 
Mexico. Some scholars believe that one of 
Columbus's pilots was a black African. 

Several European nations became eager 
slave traders. The Dutch, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, English, and French earned a fat 
living selling human beings. Later, people 
in New England joined the slave trade. 

The slave trade became big business. It 
created many jobs. It gave work to ship 
builders; ironworkers who made chains; 
merchants and sailors. The port of Liver- 
pool in England owed much of its wealth 
to the slave trade in the 1700s. 


How People Were 
Made Slaves 


Most of the slaves sent to America came 
from West Africa. They came from Gam- 
bia, the Gold Coast (now Ghana), Guinea, 
and Senegal. Some who were caught and 
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sold as slaves were farmers. Others were 
craftsmen. Some were poets and singers. 
Some were poor. Others were rich. Slaves 
from Senegal brought the highest prices 
because many of them were skilled workers. 

The Ibo people from the region of Gola- 
bar did not bring a high price. They were 
considered too proud and independent. In 
fact, many of them tried to kill themselves 
to keep from being sold. 

Slavers would often approach an African 
village in the middle of the night. They 
would leap into the huts and grab the able- 
bodied men, women, and children. Some- 
times they just killed the weak and feeble. 
These would not bring a good price at the 
slave market. Families were split up. Chil- 
dren were separated from their parents. 
Husbands were separated from wives. 

Collars were fastened about the necks of 
the captured people. They were made to 
walk for hundreds of miles to the coast. 


VIRGINIA LIFE 


The cruel and terrible system of slavery 
supported one of the most graceful ways 
of life the world has ever seen. 

Community leaders were tobacco 
planters. Most were members of the middle 
class. A few families were related to the 
nobility of England. 

The planters were rich. Their houses 
were huge and beautiful and filled with 
black servants. 

The whites were generous and kind to 
each other. They behaved with great cour- 
tesy. They felt they had a duty to their 
people and their land. They tried to be 
honest and honorable. Many of them 
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They were guarded on each side by armed 
men. 

At the coast, they were locked into jails 
where they waited for a slave ship. Finally 
the ship arrived from Liverpool, Amster- 
dam, or some other European city. 

The slaves were put on the ships. The 
greater number of slaves per trip, the 
greater the profits. So, as many slaves as 
possible were crowded onto the ships. 
Hundreds of men, women, and children 
were chained together and stacked like 
logs between decks. There was no space for 
them to move. They could hardly breathe. 

The dirt, food, and crowding killed one 
out of every six slaves before the ships 
reached the New World. Hundreds of 
others killed themselves. 

But those who reached America were 
tough. They had to be to survive the horror 
of the slave ships. Many of them were sent 
to Virginia. 


fought against selfishness. But these very 
likable men and women had a blind spot. 
They did not see the horror of what they 
were doing to the blacks. They did not see 
that their way of living depended on treat- 
ing other human beings as animals. 


Independent Way of Life 


Running a tobacco plantation was almost 
like running a small country. The planter 
had to take care of hundreds of slaves. 
There were also overseers, traders, and 
stewards. All these people helped produce 
tobacco. 





(Top) Slaves being taken from the market to a plantation in Tennessee 
(Center) Slaves planting indigo, an important crop in the Southern 
colonies (Bottom) Slaves harvesting and packing tobacco in Virginia 
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The plantation manufactured its own 
tools and clothes. It grew its own food. 
There were always births and deaths and 
illnesses. A plantation was part hospital. 

The planter and his family were on their 
own. They had many duties to perform. 
This gave them a feeling of independence. 


Graceful Living for Some 


The great planters and their families 
lived as well as many of the great land- 
owning families of England. In fact, the 
Virginia planters copied the manners and 
style of the English aristocracy. The 
planters thought of themselves as the 
American aristocracy. Their three-story 
brick mansions were furnished with costly 
china, silver, and furniture imported from 
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Tobacco : 


England and France. They wore clothing 
made from imported fabrics. They bought 
books, paintings, and fine wines. 

The royal governor was at the top of the 
social ladder in Virginia. Social life cen- 
tered on the governor much as English so- 
cial life centered on the king. There was a 
great deal of visiting among families. For 
entertainment, there was dancing or hunt- 
ing or card playing. Black servants took 
care of the needs of the families and their 
guests. 

The capital of the colony was moved 
from Jamestown to Williamsburg in 1699. 
From then until the Revolutionary War, 
Williamsburg was the most fashionable 
place in Virginia. The governors palace 
was here. The Council and the House of 
Burgesses was here. The College of Wil- 
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liam and Mary was founded in 1693 at 
Williamsburg. William and Mary was the 
second college in America. Only Harvard 
is older. 


Planters in Debt 


It took thousands of pounds of tobacco 
to pay for these luxuries. Many things pur- 
chased by the planters were bought on 
credit. The planters had agents, or factors, 
in England. The factors sold the planters’ 
tobacco in England. Then they arranged 
to have the items the planters wanted sent 
to Virginia. Soon, the things the planters 
ordered amounted to more than their 
tobacco was worth. The factors sent the 
goods on credit. The planters promised to 
pay for the goods from the next year’s crop 


(Below) The capitol building at Williams- 
burg, Virginia (Right) A woman preparing 
food in a colonial home in Williamsburg 





of tobacco. As years passed, the planters 
gradually got into debt. 

Many blamed their debts on the British 
government. The planters said that Vir- 
ginia would be better off if the officials in 
London would let tobacco be sold on the 
world market. They also wanted to buy 
goods from other countries. But the British 
government would not allow this. All trade 
had to be with the mother country. 


Rights and Responsibilities 


In the colonies, great landowners were 
very powerful. They were aristocrats. They 
ran plantations. They also learned the art of 
governing. Young men born into planter 
families expected someday to take a seat in 
the House of Burgesses. 
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Virginia aristocrats tried to use their 
power wisely. They were responsible men 
who tried to make good laws. They tried to 
make laws for their own interests and also 
for the interests of those whom they knew 
well. No governing class ever took its duties 
more seriously than these aristocrats of 
Virginia. In fact, as far back as 1659, there 
was a fine of 300 pounds of tobacco for 
every 24 hours that a member of the House 
of Burgesses was absent without an excuse. 

Farmers with small farms, tenant 
farmers, and tradesmen accepted this way 
of life. They respected the planters. Many 
believed that the planters were better quali- 
fied to make laws than were the common 
people. 


No Need for Cities 


Few cities developed in early Virginia. 
Planters did not need cities. They made 
their own tools and clothes. They grew 
their own food. 

Planters bought land along the rivers. At 
this time, the only way goods could be 
shipped was by boat. Tobacco sent to Eng- 
land left from docks which the planters 
built on their land by the rivers. Supplies 
from England were unloaded there. 

Planters did not need cities to ship or 
sell goods. The planters shipped and re- 


ceived the goods they needed directly from 
their own docks. 


Respect for All Religions 


Most Virginians belonged to the Church 
of England. But people in Virginia lived 
far apart. They had to travel many miles to 
go to a church. There were not enough 
ministers. Because of this isolation, the in- 
fluence of the church was not great. No 
one cared too much about another person’s 
religious beliefs. All beliefs were respected. 


Education for the Few 


Since most Virginians lived on farms, it 
was hard for children to get an education. 
Schools usually were in the towns. Most 
children did not go to school. Sons and 
daughters of planters were taught at home. 
Tutors were hired to teach them. Educa- 
tion was not encouraged for everyone in 
colonial Virginia. 

Governor Berkeley of Virginia did not 
believe in free schools. He thought that 
learning made people disobedient. He 
feared they would not obey the rules and 
laws made by the rich. He believed that 
only the sons of the rich should be edu- 
cated. They were the only ones, he thought, 
who could be leaders of the community. 


REGIONS OF VIRGINIA - 


The Tidewater 


This is a rich land that stretches along 
the Atlantic Ocean and Chesapeake Bay. 
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It extends inland for about one hundred 
miles. This was the first area settled in 
Virginia. It was the home of the rich 
planters and the Virginia aristocracy. 


At first, colonial settlements were strung 
out along the James River. Then they 
spread along the other three great rivers 
that flow across the Tidewater. These are 
the York, Rappahannock, and Potomac. 

Ocean tides sweep up these broad- 
mouthed rivers to the fall line. There 
waterfalls occur. Present-day Richmond is 
on the fall line of the James River. 

In colonial days small ocean-going ves- 
sels could go upstream only as far as the 
fall line. They could go no farther because 
of the waterfalls. This land between the 
falls and the sea is known as the Tidewater. 


The Piedmont 


When the good land in the Tidewater 
was occupied, newly arrived colonists had 
to go farther west. They moved into the 
Piedmont Plateau Region. This was beyond 
the fall line toward the Allegheny Moun- 
tains. 

These mountains acted as a barrier to 
settlement for many years. People had to 
stay in the Tidewater or Piedmont until 
passes or gaps in the mountains were dis- 
covered. In northern Virginia, the Pied- 
mont area is about forty miles wide. In the 
south, near the Carolina border, it is nearly 
one hundred eighty-five miles wide. 

The part of the Piedmont Plateau nearest 
the Tidewater is made up of gently rolling 
hills and river valleys. Hills near the moun- 
tains, are almost one thousand feet high. 


Regional Conflicts 


Virginia was one of the first places in the 
New World where regional conflicts de- 


veloped. One of the biggest conflicts de- 
veloped between the Tidewater and the 
Piedmont. There were several reasons for 
conflict. 


The People Were Different Tidewater 
people were usually of English descent. 
They were often rich. People in the Pied- 
mont were poorer. Often they were former 
indentured servants who had served out 
their term of labor. Sometimes they were 
younger sons of Tidewater planters. These 
young men could not inherit land because 
the Tidewater had the policy of primogeni- 
ture. Primogeniture means that the planta- 
tion or land is inherited by the oldest son. 
This kept the land from being split up. 
But younger sons got no land. They had to 
go elsewhere. 

A large group of Scotch-Irish immigrants 
also moved into the Piedmont in the late 
1600s. Their ways and interests were quite 
different from those of the aristocracy of 
the Tidewater. 


Ways of Life Were Different The great 
families of the Tidewater were rich and 
powerful. They lived on large plantations 
with mansions and many slaves. In the Pied- 
mont, farms were smaller and life was 
harder. People had to depend more on 
themselves for the necessities of life. They 
developed a frontier spirit that was stronger 
than in the Tidewater. 

A man’s worth was judged by how well 
he could take care of himself and his family 
in the Piedmont. In the Tidewater region a 
man's worth often was judged by what his 
name was, and what class of society he 
came from. 
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The Government Ignored Piedmont’s 
Needs The government of Virginia was 
controlled by Tidewater people. Only large 
landowners could vote in Virginia. The 
small farmers of the Piedmont had no vote. 
Still, they were not content to let Tidewater 
people rule them. Tidewater people did not 
understand their problems, said Piedmont 
farmers. They said that Tidewater people 
ruled only for the Tidewater. 

They could not force the governor to call 
an election for the House of Burgesses. So 
years went by with no elections. Old mem- 
bers stayed on and on. They passed only 
laws that pleased the governor and pleased 
themselves. They did not pay any attention 
to the needs and wishes of people in the 
Piedmont. 
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Regions of 
Virginia, 1700 — e 





Piedmont Paid Taxes but Had No Vote 
People who owned big plantations did not 
have to pay taxes. They were usually mem- 
bers of the government. Members of the 
government were excused from paying 
taxes. Therefore, the people who paid taxes 
were the Piedmont small farmers. They 
were the ones who could least afford to pay 
taxes. 


Views of the Indians Differed The gover- 
nor of Virginia looked upon the Indians as 
subjects of the king. He felt it was his duty 
to protect them. 

The governor and the English traders 
had a profitable fur-trading arrangement 
with the Indians. They did not want this 
trade disturbed. They wanted the Indians 
to be left in peace. But the people in the 
Piedmont lived much nearer to the Indian 
land. They feared and hated the Indians. 
Often, Indian raiders killed and wounded 
the white settlers and their families in the 
Piedmont. The whites demanded that Gov- 
ernor Berkeley ask the English government 
to send soldiers. 

The Tidewater people were farther re- 
moved from the Indians. The governor 
didn’t want the Indians upset. So he de- 
cided to build a ring of forts around the 
white settlements instead of sending sol- 
diers. This made the Piedmont settlers 
angry. They didn’t want forts. They wanted 
the Indians driven away. 


Bacon’s Rebellion 


Between January and March of 1676, 
several hundred white settlers were killed 
by Indians. 


At the same time, the price of tobacco 
fell sharply. The colonists had planted too 
much of it. The supply was greater than 
the demand. So the price fell. People in the 
Piedmont suffered more from this loss than 
did those in the Tidewater. 

The economic pinch plus the Indian 
raids made the Piedmont people so angry 
that they wanted to rebel. They felt that the 
governor and the government paid no at- 
tention to their needs and desires. 

In 1676, Nathaniel Bacon became the 
leader of the Piedmont settlers. He was a 
member of the Council and the owner of 
two plantations on the James River. When 
one of his overseers was killed by Indians, 
Bacon became very angry. He took com- 
mand of the militia, attacked the Indians, 
and drove them away from white settle- 


ments. This made him a hero. 
Some of the large landowners supported 


Bacon. One of them was William Byrd 
whose huge estate, “Westover, was near 
Bacon’s plantations. Other large landown- 
ers opposed Bacon. They did not want to 
share power with the Piedmont. They 
agreed with Governor Berkeley. 

Governor Berkeley was very upset by 
what Bacon had done. He agreed, how- 
ever, to make some of the changes that 
Piedmont people wanted. Still, Bacon was 
not satisfied. He and his followers went 
against the governor's orders. They armed 
themselves and declared they would form 
a new government. They captured and 
burned Jamestown, the capital of the 
colony. Governor Berkeley had to flee. 

For a few months, “General” Bacon 
ruled Virginia. But in October 1676, Bacon 
died of disease. The rebellion was ended. 


The governor's forces captured some of the 
rebels. Twenty-three were hanged. 

Governor Berkeley was recalled to Eng- 
land the next year. King Charles II was not 
pleased with the way things were going in 
Virginia. A new governor was appointed. 
The new governor let the common people 
have more to say about how Virginia 
should be ruled. 

The bad feelings between the Tidewater 
and the Piedmont did not go away, but the 
colonists learned a lesson. They saw how a 
little violence can lead to more violence. 
After this, the colonists tried as much as 
possible to settle differences peacefully. 

The dispute between the Tidewater and 
Piedmont took a long time to die out. 

More and more people moved into the 
Piedmont. Some of the large plantations in 
the Tidewater began to decline. The soil 
was overworked and exhausted. Younger 
sons and even oldest sons moved on to 
new lands near the mountains. 


Test Yourself 


1. What is a joint-stock company? What is 
a monopoly? 

2. How did the Spanish colonies enrich 
Spain? How did England expect her 
colonies to provide riches? 

3. What rights did the Virginia colonists 
demand and get? 

4, Why did tobacco planters need slaves? 
Why were black Africans the main vic- 
tims of the slave trade? 

5. What was life like in the Piedmont? 
What was it like in the Tidewater? How 
did these differences lead to Bacon’s Re- 
bellion? 
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Chapter 3 
New England 


Cape Cod curves out like a finger from Massachusetts into the 
Atlantic Ocean. One cool November day in 1620, the Indians 
who lived on the cape saw a ship with sails like great white 
wings. To the Indians, this ship looked like some huge water 
bird. The water bird was the Mayflower. The 105 people 
aboard were the first settlers to arrive in the colonies. 

New England was the second region that English settlers 
reached in the New World. Virginia had been the first. 

These sick and sea-weary people had spent more than two 
months on the voyage. With relief and thankfulness they 
looked at the land. One of them later said of the landing, “We 
thanked God that He allowed us to set our feet on the firm and 
stable earth.” 

On November 21, they landed in the harbor of what is now 
Provincetown. They founded the settlement of Plymouth a 
few miles south. Unlike the Jamestown settlers, they had 
come to establish permanent homes in the New World. 

They were willing to work long hours to repay the debt to 
the company that financed their trip. 

These people were not well-to-do. They were peasants, 
town laborers, and small shopkeepers. They were held 
together by a strong sense of religion. They had agreed to 
leave England because they did not want to worship in the 
Church of England. 

The colonists would need all their strength and 
determination in the months to come. When they landed, 
the trees still had their autumn colors. Nuts and pumpkins 
and squashes grew wild. The countryside seemed rich and 
pleasant. . | 

But the New England winter came soon. The colonists 
felt a winter cold that did not exist in England. The land 
was covered with snow, and all life seemed to slow down. 

The colonists became discouraged. Their spirits were nearly 
as bad as the weather. 
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This is one of the oldest maps of New England. Look at the details. 


THE LONG ROAD TO AMERICA 


King Henry VIII of England had broken 
away from the Roman Catholic church in 
1534. He established the Anglican church. 
It is also called the Church of England. 
Much of the church service and organiza- 
tion is similar to that of the Catholic Church. 
As time passed, the Church of England 
became stronger. People were forced to 
pay taxes to support the church. Laws were 
passed forcing them to worship there. 


A small group of men and women re- 
fused to worship there. They saw a church 
too interested in money and rich ceremony. 
They feared it was more interested in 
power than in saving souls. 

They decided that they could not change 
the church. They would separate from it. 
So they were called Separatists. 

They knew they would have to leave 
England if they wished to escape the 
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Church of England. Otherwise, the king 
might put them in prison or perhaps even 
have them killed. The king belonged to the 
Church of England. In England, as in most 
European countries, the people were ex- 
pected to belong to the same church as 
their king. 


The Dutch Experiment 


In 1608, they sailed from England. They 
went to the Netherlands and settled in a 
Dutch town called Leiden. They lived 
peacefully. But they noticed that their 
children began to copy the habits and 
beliefs of the Dutch children. The parents 
did not want this. 

Once again, the Separatists decided they 
should look for a new home. America 
sounded like the perfect place. The land 
was still a wilderness except for the small 
colony at Jamestown in Virginia. 

The Separatists were not wealthy people. 
Most were farmers and craftsmen. They 
did not have savings to hire a ship to take 
them to the New World. They could not 
pay for the supplies they would need there. 


A Business Proposition 


The Virginia Company was still in busi- 
ness at this time. It owned great amounts 
of land in America. It needed colonists to 
settle the land. So the Virginia Company 
offered to pay the Separatists’ expenses and 
gave them a grant of land. The Separatists 
agreed to work for the company for seven 
years. During this time, all the goods the 
colony produced would go into a common 
warehouse. Supplies would also be stored 
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in the warehouse. At the end of seven years, 
it was hoped that the colonists would have 
enough savings to pay their debts to the 
company. 


The Atlantic Voyage 


In September 1620, about one hundred 
people sailed from England on the May- 
flower. They were bound for Jamestown. 
About half the passengers were Separatists. 
They had left for religious reasons. The 
other passengers wanted land of their own. 
They wanted to start a new and freer life. 
One of their leaders, William Bradford, 
wrote in his diary, “We knew we were Pil- 
grims.” (Pilgrim means “wanderer.”) So 
these people became known as Pilgrims. 


The Pilgrims had permission from the 
Virginia Company to settle on that com- 
panys land. But storms blew the May- 
flower toward land far north of the Virginia 
Company boundaries. For nearly three 
months, the ship fought the storms and 
high winds. When the Pilgrims finally 
sighted land, it was near Cape Cod. 


EARLY PROBLEMS 


The Pilgrim leaders were worried. They 
were afraid that they would not be able to 
keep order once they got ashore. Some 
colonists who were not Separatists were 
grumbling. They said they would not take 
orders from anyone once they landed. 

The Pilgrim leaders knew that some kind 
of government was necessary. Otherwise, 
their plan to build a church community 
would fail before it got started. 

Before anyone left the ship, an agree- 
ment, or compact, was drawn up by the 
leaders of the Pilgrims. Forty-one men 
signed the agreement. 


Establishing Majority Rule 


The agreement is known as the May- 
flower Compact. It is only a few lines long, 
but it is one of America’s great documents. 
For the first time in America, a group of 
people agreed to be governed by the will of 
the majority. The Mayflower Compact of 
1620 and the Virginia Assembly of 1619 
are the foundation stones on which the 
American system of government is built. 

The Pilgrims who signed the compact 
became the freemen of the colony. They 


It was now November. The colonists 
could not risk landing any later in the year. 
So they came ashore, even though they 
were nowhere near Virginia Company land. 

The colonists were on their own. They 
did not have the Virginia Company’s gov- 
ernor or council to govern them. They 
would have to govern themselves. 


chose the governor and made the laws. 
They decided which newcomers could join 
the colony. 


Staying Alive 


The Pilgrims, like the Jamestown set- 
tlers, were not prepared for the hardships 
of the New World. 

Most of the settlers at Plymouth were 
farmers and townsmen. They were shop- 
keepers and skilled workers. Few knew 
how to get the food they needed by hunt- 
ing and fishing. Like the settlers at James- 
town thirteen years earlier, the Plymouth 
colonists suffered terribly during their first 
few months. 

Within four months after they stepped 
ashore at Plymouth, more than half the 
settlers were dead. Only four of the 
eighteen wives lived through the first win- 
ter. Almost every day, the settlers had the 
sad job of burying someone. 

Spring brought new hope to those who 
had lived through the first winter. The un- 
certain spring sun shone through the trees 
and brought a little warmth to the land. 
When the Mayflower sailed for England, 
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not a single Pilgrim went with it. The little 
settlement of Plymouth was planted for 
good. Then it received its first Indian 
visitors. 


Help from Samoset and Squanto Samoset 
smiled as he walked into the settlement. He 
explained that he lived to the north and 
was visiting his friend, Massasoit, chief of 
the Wampanoag tribe. Within a few days, 
Samoset brought his friend Squanto to the 
settlement. The Pilgrims were astounded 
because Squanto greeted them in English! 
He had spent several years in London. He 
had been carried there by English explorers 
a few years before. He had returned to find 
most of his tribe dead of illness. 


(Left) A restoration of the original Plymouth 
settlement in Massachusetts. (Below) A 
diagram of the Mayflower. 





Establishing Peace Samoset and Squanto 
showed the settlers how to grow corn and 
catch fish. They brought Chief Massasoit 
to visit the colony. Massasoit and the Pil- 
grim leaders made an agreement to help 
each other and not to start wars. This 
agreement between the Pilgrim settlers and 
the Wampanoag Indians lasted for forty 
years. 

During the summer of 1621, the settlers 
planted vegetables and built more and bet- 
ter buildings. They learned how to catch 
herring, lobsters, and eels, and how to hunt 
deer, ducks, and wild turkeys. 


The First Thanksgiving By November of 
1621—the end of their first full year at 
Plymouth—the Pilgrims had roofs over 
their heads and full bellies. They were 


grateful for getting through the year. So 
they held a dinner to give thanks. This was 
the first Thanksgiving. The Pilgrims invited 
Chief Massasoit to their dinner. He came 
with ninety of his braves. 


Expanding the Colony 


The settlers at Plymouth were doing 
better than the Jamestown settlers had 
done in the first two years of their stay. The 
Pilgrims earned a living mainly by fur trad- 
ing with the Indians, farming, fishing, and 
lumbering. 

The colonists were beginning to send 
cargoes of fur, dried fish, and split lumber 
back to England. This helped pay back the 
shareholders of the Virginia Company. Prof- 
its from the fur trade helped pay the debt 


A portrait of Puritan settlers on their way to worship in church. 








Court life in England was very different from life in the colonies. This 
painting shows Elizabeth | being carried by members of her court. 


owed to London merchants. When all the 
debt was paid in 1627, the Pilgrims voted 
to divide up the colony’s land. 

In 1630, permission to stay on the land 
was granted the Pilgrims. The colony was 
left to govern itself almost as it pleased. 

Plymouth Colony did not grow rapidly. 
At the end of ten years, there were only 
about three hundred people living there. 
But other towns were started. A General 
Court was formed to take care of the 


While the Pigrims were struggling to build 
their colony at Plymouth, another group of 
people who disliked the Church of Eng- 


land was having a hard time in England. 
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colony's affairs. Each of the towns held 
town meetings to take care of local affairs. 

In 1691, the colony of Plymouth was 
made part of the Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony by royal charter. At that time, the 
population was about seven thousand. 

The Pilgrim colony was an example for 
other groups seeking religious freedom. 
The Mayflower Compact and the govern- 
ment of the colony helped plant the seeds 
of democracy in America. 


These people did not want to separate 
from the church. They wanted to simplify, 
or purify, church ceremony and beliefs. 
So they were called Puritans. 


Puritan Dislikes 


Some of the Puritans got tired of trying 
to change the Church of England. They de- 
cided it was hopeless. The best thing for 
them was to find someplace else to live. 

They were disgusted with English soci- 
ety. Puritans believed that people should 
live simply, just as the New Testament 
told them. Dancing, gambling, swearing, 
heavy drinking, and all other “bad habits” 


were sinful, the Puritans said. 


Puritan Beliefs 


To be lazy was sinful, the Puritans 
thought. People who worked hard were 
highly respected. If a man worked hard 
and was successful at his business or trade, 
it was a sign that he enjoyed God's favor. 
Many middle-class merchants and trades- 
men liked this idea. They joined the Puri- 
tans. The Puritans and Pilgrims had similar 
views about the church. They also had 
similar views about the way people should 


think and behave. 


Wealth Is Work’s Reward Some religions 
do not encourage making money. They say 
that life should be filled with thought and 
prayers and not with gaining money. 

The Puritans believed differently. They 
believed that by working hard and honestly 
at his trade, a man does God’s will. Hard 
and honest work, they believed, was re- 
warded by wealth. 


God’s Blessing Is Work’s Reward They 
thought that prosperity was a sign of God’s 


favor. One Puritan declared, “To work 
hard is to please God.” They believed, 
however, that one’s work should be useful. 
A Puritan minister said, “A man’s calling 
should tend to the public good.” This 
meant that the goods and services pro- 
duced should be useful and valuable. 

Because of their beliefs, the Puritans 
could discipline themselves. They did not 
need anyone standing over them making 
them do their work. Their beliefs made 
them work. Their beliefs made them into 
serious people. 


Pleasure in Moderation It has been said 
that the Puritans were so serious that they 
enjoyed no pleasure. This is not true. The 
Puritans did have their pleasures. They en- 
joyed music. They liked nice clothing. 
They enjoyed drinking wine—but not too 
much. 

Puritans believed there was a proper 
time and place for pleasure. They did not 
have pipe organs in their churches. But 
they were not against music. They just did 
not think music was proper in church. They 
preferred music at home. 

Puritans liked clothes which were hand- 
some and comfortable. But they did not 
like fancy gold and silver buttons and lace. 


Those Who Disagree Are Wrong The 
Puritans were serious, thoughtful, edu- 
cated, and hardworking. They were sure 


‘that their thoughts about God were the 


correct ones. They were not tolerant of 
other people’s beliefs. Those people were 
wrong! The Puritans were right! This is the 
way the Puritans thought. 
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ESTABLISHING A UTOPIA 


Finally, a group of educated and prosper- 
ous Puritans decided to come to America. 
In 1629, these Puritans got a charter from 
King Charles I for the Massachusetts Bay 
Company. The Puritans thought they could 
establish a heaven on earth—a utopia. But 
they wanted to do it sensibly. 

The Puritan leaders made careful plans. 
They wanted to establish an ideal com- 
munity where a truly “purified” church 
could grow. They wanted to build a com- 
munity based on the teachings of the Bible. 


Biblical Cities 


They wanted to build cities like those 
mentioned in the Bible. All men would 
live by the Ten Commandments. 

To build their kind of community, they 
thought they had to control the govern- 
ment. So they bought up all the stock of 
the Massachusetts Bay Company. Only 
stockholders could form the government. 

In the summer of 1630, a fleet of eleven 
ships left England. On board were the 
stockholders, who made up the govern- 
ment, and nearly one thousand men and 
women. John Winthrop, who had been 
elected governor, directed the move. He 
made certain that a good supply of food, 
clothing, tools, and livestock was taken 
along. 

The king’s charter gave the company title 
to all the land between the Charles and 
Merrimack rivers. Several towns were 
started as soon as the ships landed. Boston, 
Dorchester, Roxbury, and Watertown were 
settled at this time. 
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A New Way of Life 


Other Puritans followed across the At- 
lantic. In many cases, church groups came 
with their minister. Many of the new towns 
were named for the place in England from 
which the settlers came. The settlers’ ways 
of living have endured to this day. 


Fair Division of Land The Massachusetts 
Bay Company also granted land to groups 
in the colony that wanted to start new 
towns. Several families and a minister 
would get together and ask the General 
Court for a grant of land. The land was 
then divided so that every family got some. 
Men who had money usually got more land 
than those who were poor. But big families 
got more land than small families. The 
Puritans tried to divide property fairly. 

A village green, or common, was laid out 
in the center of each town. The common 
belonged to everyone. Around the common 
were a meetinghouse, the minister's home, 
and homes for the settlers. Each family had 
a town lot. Each family also had a lot out- 
side of town for planting corn and a strip 
of meadowland. Everyone lived in town, 
but worked out in the fields. 

Cattle and sheep were pastured on the 
common during most of the year. One man 
was chosen to herd all the livestock. 


Town Meetings Town meetings became 
part of the New England way of life. They 
still are to this day. Everyone took part in 
discussing the problems of the village. How 
should the schools be supported? Where 


should roads be built? When should live- 
stock be allowed into cornfields? Everyone 
could discuss these problems. 

New England town meetings brought 
democracy into Puritan communities. Peo- 
ple could express their wishes. They could 
discuss ideas. They could pass laws. But for 
many years, only church members could 
vote. The town was like a small world that 
governed itself. 

Puritan leaders did not like town meet- 
ings. They thought freedom to think and 
talk was not good for people. They feared 
it might weaken the power of the Puritan 
leaders. It might also weaken faith in the 
teachings of the church. 


In spite of the Puritan leaders, town 
meetings could not be stopped. The right 
to assemble and to discuss local problems 
became very important to the settlers. 

The meetinghouse was the center of 
everything that went on in the towns. 
Town meetings were held there. Church 
services were held there, twice on Sundays 
and once on Thursdays. 


Public Schools The Puritans respected 
education. The Puritan ministers were ed- 
ucated men. In 1636, Harvard College was 
started to train ministers for the colony. 
The sons of Puritan leaders could now be 
educated without going to England. 


This book is the New England Primer. It was used throughout the col- 
onies to teach children how to read. What else does it teach? 
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Church members believed that they 
needed to know how to read the Bible to 
understand God's will. They needed an 
education to understand the sermons of 
their ministers. In 1647, the General Court 
passed a law saying that all towns of fifty 
families or more had to provide instruction 
in reading and writing. Towns of over a 
hundred families had to have grammar 
schools. This was the first law in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world concerning compul- 
sory, or required, education. 


Representative Government The Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony grew much faster than 
the Virginia Colony or the Plymouth Col- 
ony. At the end of the first ten years, it had 
a population of about five thousand. 

One reason for the rapid growth was 
good planning. Bringing the colony’s char- 
ter to America made the colony almost 
independent. It was years before either 
the king or Parliament interfered with the 
way the colony was run. 

The charter clearly stated how the gov- 
ernment would be set up. All the power 
rested with the stockholders, or “freemen.” 
They elected a governor, a deputy gover- 
nor, and eighteen “assistants.” They met 
four times a year to elect new officers, ad- 
mit new freemen, and pass necessary laws. 

Twelve freemen came to the colony on 
the first ships. They elected themselves offi- 
cers and assistants. They did not plan to 
choose any more freemen because they 
wanted to keep control of the government. 
But in the fall of 1630, more than one hun- 
dred men demanded to be made freemen. 
They got their way. Governor John Win- 
throp did not dare refuse. He told them 


that they did not have the right to make 
new laws. This was not true. 

When the freemen got to see the charter 
in 1632, they discovered that they did have 
the right to help make laws. Finally, in 
1634, each town was allowed to choose 
representatives to meet with the assistants. 
They met to make laws and levy taxes for 
the colony. 


Puritan Intolerance 


When people like the Puritans are sure 
they are right, they are often intolerant. 
That is, they look down on any views that 
are different from their own. The Puritans 
were very intolerant of many people and 
many ideas. 


Treatment of Indians The idea that the 
Puritans were cruel and hardhearted peo- 
ple comes partly from their treatment of 
the Indians. Most of the colonists thought 
that Indians were “children of the devil.” 
They did not try to understand Indian 
ways. To them the Indians were the enemy 
and they saw no reason to treat them fairly. 

As more people came to Massachusetts, 
more land was needed for new towns and 
farms. The Indians were pushed farther 
and farther west. 


Political Intolerance The General Court 
made the laws of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. Men were elected to it by the free- 
men. But only members of the Puritan 
church could be freemen. This kept the 
government in the hands of the Puritans for 
many years. Only Puritans could vote. It 
was not a very democratic society! 
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Puritan leaders did not like democratic 
ideas. Governor John Winthrop said that a 
democracy was the meanest and worst 
form of government. Another leader, John 
Cotton, said that ordinary citizens should 
not help make laws. He said, “If the people 
be governors, who shall be governed?” 

Winthrop and Cotton did not realize that 
democracy was already at work in Massa- 
chusetts. The idea of people giving their 
consent to be governed was Puritan. But 
it was also democratic. 


Religious Intolerance The Puritans 
wanted to establish a life based on the 
Bible. But they were very strict. People had 
to behave as the Puritans told them to be- 
have. Everyone was forced to go to church. 
If a person was absent, he had to pay a fine. 

No one was allowed to settle in the 
colony unless the Puritan leaders thought 
that he was good enough to be a Puritan. 


Sometimes a husband might be allowed, 
but not his wife. Sometimes neither were 
allowed, but their sons or daughters were 
accepted. This made things very difficult 
for some families. 

The clergy tried to control elections by 
telling people how and for whom to vote. 
If anyone disagreed with the Puritans, he 
was chased out of the colony. 


Intolerance Creates Conflict The Puri- 
tans were beginning to act just as the 
Church of England had acted back in Eng- 
land. People began to question the right of 
Puritan leaders to make all the decisions. 
Some men thought that, if this was “heaven 
on earth,” they did not want any part of it. 
They said so, and were chased out of the 
colony. People could be chased out or they 
could leave of their own free will. There 
was plenty of land to start a new settle- 
ment. Many did. 


After he left Salem, Roger Williams was helped by a group of Indians. 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































NEW IDEAS EMERGE 


Roger Williams, a Puritan minister, came 
to Massachusetts in 1631. He later became 
pastor of the church at Salem. He preached 
that people should not be punished by the 
state for not going to church. People should 
not be punished for having ideas different 
from those of the Puritans. The church 
should punish a man only if he broke God’s 
laws, said Williams. The state should pun- 
ish a man only if he broke man’s laws, he 
continued. 


Separation of 
Church and State 


What Roger Williams preached was 
dangerous for the Puritan leaders. He was 
saying that state power should not be used 
to support the Puritan church. He said that 
the church and the government should be 
kept apart. But the Puritan idea was that 
the church and the state were the same. If 
they were separated, the community would 
fail. 

In 1635, the Puritan leaders turned Wil- 
liams out of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 
He was told to return to England. Instead, 
he started his own settlement farther south. 
The settlement grew into the city of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 


Freedom of Worship 


The Puritan leaders were also chal- 
lenged by a bold and intelligent lady. Her 
name was Anne Hutchinson. She came to 
Massachusetts in 1634 with her husband 














Anne Hutchinson on trialin Massachusetts. 


and children. She quarreled with some of 
the church leaders. She said that one did 
not have to go to church to be a religious 
person. One did not need ministers. Each 
individual could communicate with God. 
This was against the Puritan belief. Puri- 
tans said that people were saved from hell 
only through a church and the preaching 
of ministers. 

Anne Hutchinson’s ideas got support 
from many people. But powerful Puritans 
opposed her. She, too, was forced to leave 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony. She helped 
start a settlement in 1638 near that of 
Roger Williams. Today it is the city of 
Portsmouth, Rhode Island. 
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Government of the People 


Thomas Hooker was a Puritan minister 
at Cambridge, near Boston. Hooker told 
people that the Puritan church and govern- 
ment officers had too much power. Gover- 
nor John Winthrop said that the best and 
wisest should be the leaders. He pointed 
out that they were few in number. They 
were the ones to lead. Hooker disagreed. 
He said that the best laws for all were 
those made by a council which was elected 
by all. Hooker warned that it was danger- 
ous for the government to be left to the 
will and wishes of a few men. 

Thomas Hooker was also forced out of 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony. He moved 


west with about a hundred followers. They 
helped settle the town of Hartford. 

With Thomas Hooker’s help Hartford 
and the two other towns set up a General 
Court much like that of the Massachusetts 
General Court. Only freemen could vote. 
But the freemen of the towns did not have 
to be members of the Puritan church. 

In the Connecticut General Court, the 
power came from the wishes of the people. 
The governor of Connecticut could not 
overrule the General Court’s laws. The 
governor could serve only one term. 

A few years later, more Puritans from 
England founded the town of New Haven 
on the Connecticut River. Other small 
towns grew up around it. 


PURITAN POWER DECLINES 


The founders of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony had hoped to create a way of life 
that would never change. They wanted to 
keep the Puritan beliefs pure. But all so- 
cieties change. The Puritans may not have 
liked it, but they could not stop change. 

Gradually, the Puritan leaders lost 
power. They were no longer able to make 
people obey Puritan laws and religious 
customs. Laws and customs weaken when 
they no longer reflect the thoughts and 
spirit of a people. 


Puritan Bigotry 


The Puritans’ strict rules kept many 
people from joining their church. But 
without new members, the Puritan church 
would fail. The founders of the colony 
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could not live forever. New leaders had to 
be found. By the 1640s, young men were 
not so interested in the strict rules of the 
church. Many of them objected to Puritan 
actions. They accused the Puritans of 
bigotry. Bigotry is intolerance for those 
who worship or think differently. 

The Puritans gained enemies by the 
way they treated the Quakers. The first 
Quakers arrived in Boston in 1656. They 
were just as religious as the Puritans. They 
thought that their way to worship God 
was the best way. The Puritans put the 
Quakers in prison, had them beaten, and 
expelled them from the colony. The 
General Court passed a law that said if 
Quakers came back, they would be put to 
death. Four Quakers were hanged for 
coming back. 


I 


The Quakers believed in religious freedom for all. But they were treated 








badly by the Puritans. This painting shows a Quaker meeting. 


Success of Merchants 


Puritan power was also weakened by 
economic success. Merchants did very well. 
They built ships and traded with other 
colonies and foreign countries. Some New 
England men traded in slaves. Business 
was good and the merchants built up sav- 
ings. They used their savings to build more 
ships, buy more land, and open shops. 


The merchants became the leaders in 
New England. They took the place once 
held by Puritan leaders such as John Win- 
throp. The merchants liked fine houses, 
stylish clothes, and good food and wines. 
They did not want to give them up be- 
cause strict old Puritans told them to. They 
became more interested in fancy living 
than in religious living. In the 1700s, 
power passed to the merchants. 
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The “Witches” of Salem 


A series of horrible events blackened the 
Puritans’ reputation. During the spring of 
1692, some Salem children began to act 
strangely. They laughed for no reason. 
They told their parents that people in the 
town had bewitched them. “Give us their 
names, cried the parents. The children 
then named certain people. 

The whole colony became frightened. 
Salem saw witches everywhere. Ministers 
and judges believed the children’s stories. 
The people named by the children were 
arrested and put in jail. The governor had 
a special court try the “witches.” The 
children were too frightened to change 
their story. Perhaps they really began to 
believe their own stories. Nineteen people 
were hanged. Others were put in jail. 

Finally, people came to their senses. 
Many were ashamed of their part in the 
trials. They had been carried away by 
what we now call “mass hysteria.” One of 
the judges said later that he had made a 
mistake. He asked forgiveness for having 
sent innocent people to death. 


The Glorious Revolution 


In 1688, the “Glorious Revolution” took 
place in England. King James II was over- 
thrown. Mary, James’s daughter, and her 
husband William were the King and Queen 
of the Netherlands. They were asked to be- 
come England’s rulers in 1689. The rulers 
agreed to a Bill of Rights drawn up by Par- 
liament. This bill gave greater liberty to all 
Englishmen—in England or in the colonies. 

When the news reached Boston that 
King James had been overthrown, the 
people cheered. The unpopular English 
governor was put in prison in Boston. 


Problems Ahead for the 
Royal Colony 


-The king and queen made Massachu- 
setts a royal colony in 1691. Maine and the 
Plymouth Colony were made part of the 
royal colony. A royal governor was ap- 
pointed. The people still had the right to 
elect representatives to the General Court 
every year. But people now could vote 
even if they were not Puritans. Puritans no 


A young Salem ae is ek accused of being a witch. 
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longer controlled the political life of the 
colony. 

The royal governor was supposed to en- 
force English law and rules in the colony. 
There was no way for the governor to get 
his commands carried out. He had to per- 
suade the people to obey. The General 
Court voted money for the governor's sal- 
ary. If the colonists were unhappy with the 
governor, he did not get paid. 

Many of the royal governors were born 
in America. The English government 
hoped that the colonists would be happier 
to be governed by men whom they knew. 
The governors had very difficult jobs. They 
had to follow orders from England. But 
they also tried to do what was best for the 
colonies. This difficulty caused increasing 
anger between England and the colonies. 


Interests of the Colony and 
England Drift Apart 


For many years the English government 
did not pay much attention to what was 
going on in America. The colonists became 
used to making decisions. They learned 
how to govern themselves. People in New 
England were proud of the town meetings. 
Men who were elected to colonial assem- 
blies were respected. The laws they made 
were obeyed because they were made by 
men who represented the people. 

The colonies became more and more in- 
dependent of Great Britain. People still 
thought of themselves as Englishmen, but 
the old ties were weakening. Most of the 
colonists were born in America. They knew 
little about Great Britain except from books 
and stories told by people who had been 
there. A new way of life had developed in 
the New World. It was more American 
than English. This difference would be- 
come more obvious as time passed. 


Test Yourself 


1.Who were the Separatists? Why did 
some of them want to go to America? 
2.The fact that the Pilgrims landed far 
north of the Virginia Companys land 
is important in our history. Why? 

3. What was the importance of the May- 
flower Compact? 

4.Who were the Puritans? What were 
their ideas about work? money? educa- 
tion? pleasure? the beliefs of others? 

5. What were some things that caused the 
Puritans to lose power? Who took their 
place as leaders? 
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Chapter 4 
Pennsylvania 


The time is 1650. The place is Nottingham, England. The . 
loud voice of the black-robed preacher is heard in a little 
church. The voice says: “The Bible is the only place where 
one can learn God's wishes.” 

“No, no!” shouts a voice from the rows of listeners. “The 
Bible is not the only source of truth.” 

The voice belonged to George Fox. Shortly after this event, 
Fox started a new religion. It was called the Society of 
Friends, or Quakers. 

Fox believed that God could reach men in other ways 
besides through the Bible. He believed that God spoke to man 
through the “inner voice” of conscience. Fox believed that men 
who preached peace should be peaceful. Fox did not like the 
violence he saw around him. He believed that men should 
treat each other as brothers. 

Many people in England at this time were tired of riots and 
bloodshed. They agreed with Fox. Among them was a man 
named William Penn. Penn became a Quaker in 1667. 

He would later become the founder of a Quaker colony in the 
New World. The colony was called Pennsylvania. 

Quakers were treated very badly. Often they were put in 
jail. The religion spread to Holland, northern Germany, and 
the West Indies. Even in thee places Quakers were punished 
for their beliefs. 

The Quakers searched for a See to build their own colony. 
What better place to begin a new life than in the unsettled 
regions of America? 

Pennsylvania holds an honored place in our nation’s history. 
Two of the nation’s great documents were written there. They 
are the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Pennsylvania is the birthplace of many ideas that helped © . 
form the American way of life. How did Pennsylvania develop ; 
in its early years? : 
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The Quakers believed in living a simple and honest life. Instead of 
going to church, they held meetings at which anyone could speak. 


WILLIAM PENN AND THE QUAKERS 


Pennsylvania was the creation of one 
man and his faith in God and human be- 
ings. William Penn was a member of the 
Society of Friends. The popular name, 
Quakers, was invented by the enemies of 
the society. They said the Friends shook, 
or “quaked,” when they heard the word of 
the Lord. 

Quakers believe that all men are created 
equal. They believe that men should love 
one another and never fight each other. 
Penn founded the colony so that men 
would have a place to live in happiness 
and freedom. Penn called the founding 
and the settling of his colony “The Holy 
Experiment.” 


Quaker Beliefs 


Quakers believe that the truths of re- 
ligion do not come from the Bible. They 






believe that every man has a conscience 
by which God can guide him to the truth. 
They believe that God is present in every 
man. They believe that all men are broth- 
ers and that all men are created equal. 

The Quakers made the English govern- 
ment uneasy. Their religion was new and 
different. They refused to pay taxes to the 
Church of England. They did not remove 
their hats indoors to show respect. They 
were pacifists. Pacifists are people who do 
not believe in fighting or in war. The 
Quakers would not fight for their country 
or even for themselves. They would take 
no oaths because the Bible said swearing 
was wrong. The Church of England was 
against Catholics. It wanted the Quakers 
to swear that they were not Roman Catho- 
lics. But the Quakers refused. For this, 
many Quakers were imprisoned, beaten, 
or even hanged. 
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Quaker Actions 


Many of the early Quakers were difficult 
to live with. They were a strange mixture. 
On the one hand, their consciences told 
them to live in peace. They were to treat 
all men as brothers. But in insisting on their 
goodness, some of them could be trouble- 
makers. Some broke up services in the 
Church of England. A group of Quakers 
once ran naked through the streets cursing 
the “wicked” city of London. They would 
not pay their taxes or swear loyalty to their 
country. 


Treatment of Quakers 


Because of the cruel treatment they got, 
many Quakers fled from England. Some 


went to other European countries. Most of 
them came to the American colonies. But 
they found that they were as unwelcome 
as they had been in England. 

Anyone who brought a Quaker to Mas- 
sachusetts could be fined. Quakers were 
publicly whipped in the New England 
colonies. Others were banished. Only in 
Roger Williams's colony of Rhode Island 
could they live in peace. 

William Penn became a Quaker in 1667. 
He had trouble with English officials. They 
accused him of causing riots. He was 
sentenced to prison three times for writing 
about and preaching his religion. He 
dreamed of escaping to a place where he 
could live as he pleased. He knew that he 
would have to build this kind of world 
himself. 


PENN PLANS PENNSYLVANIA 


Penns father, Admiral Sir William Penn, 
died in 1670. King Charles II owed a debt 
to him. To settle the debt, the king gave 
the son and heir land in America. The king 
named the land Penn’s Woods, or Pennsy]- 
vania. A year later, Penn got more land, 
which became a part of Delaware. 

Penn was now the owner of a land al- 
most as large as England itself. He could 
build the society that he had dreamed 
about. His only duty to the king was to 
pay him two beaver skins a year. This was 
a symbol of his good feelings towards Eng- 
land and its ruler. 

Penn knew the kind of colony he 
wanted—where all people would be wel- 
come, even outcasts. Each man would be 
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permitted to put his ideas to work. Penn 
wanted a place which “God will bless and 
make... the seed of a nation.” 


Planning Philadelphia 


Penn appointed officials who went to the 
colony before him. His cousin also went 
ahead. His cousin was told to “lay out a 
great town. The town was called Phila- 
delphia. It means “city of brotherly love.” 

Penn was not disappointed when he ar- 
rived. It was a beautiful land. Great forests 
lay as far as man could see. Rich, fertile 
valleys crossed by deep streams were in 
the interior. “The air is sweet and clear, 
the Heavens serene,” wrote Penn. 


The Swedes had settled in parts of 
Pennsylvania before it was given to Wil- 
liam Penn. But their settlements were cap- 
tured by the Dutch. The English, in turn, 
took over the land. So Penn was not the 
first to colonize the area. But his “Holy 
Experiment” set up the blueprint for the 
development of Pennsylvania. 


Establishing Settlers 


Penn advertised the charms of Pennsyl- 
vania in a pamphlet. He described the 
province of Pennsylvania and offered 
cheap land there. He stated that the place 
was a colony where people of all beliefs 
and ways of life were welcome. 

Penn’s pamphlet had results. Colonists 
came from Europe to get a fresh start in 
life. They came from England, Germany, 
and Wales. 


Establishing Laws 


Penn established laws for the colony. 
The laws he wrote were called the Frame 
of Government. They were based upon 
Penn’s Quaker beliefs. No man could have 
his life, his freedom, or his property taken 
from him without a trial by a jury of twelve 
men. All men who believed in God and 
who owned property could vote. Criminals 
were put to death only for murder or plot- 
ting to overthrow their government. In 
England, men could be put to death for 
many crimes. 

One important law said that children 
had to learn reading, writing, and a useful 
trade. Penn believed that a trained person 
was likely to make a good living. Trained 


people were important for the success of 
the colony. 

Two ideas guided Penn. First he wanted 
men to have political and religious free- 
dom. Second, he believed in the basic 
goodness of men. He believed that men 
carried out the rules that God gave them. 
And God trusted men to carry out the laws 
He gave them. 


Establishing a Government 


Penn believed in government for the 
people by well-educated men like himself. 
He did not believe in democracy. He did 
not believe that everyone should help 
make the laws. 

Penn was governor of the colony, and he 
held many powers. He appointed most 
officials. Two houses of government helped 
him make and carry out laws. 

The upper house was called the Council. 
The lower house was larger. It had more 
members. It was called the General As- 
sembly. Members of both houses were 
elected. But the Council had more power 
because laws were made there. The Gen- 
eral Assembly could not make laws. But 
the members could pass or reject laws 
made by the Council. 

The first General Assembly did not ap- 
prove of Penn's Frame of Government. A 
new constitution was adopted in 1683. It 
gave more power to the people and less to 
large landowners and other wealthy men. 


Financing Pennsylvania 


Once his plan was under way, Penn 
needed money to carry out his “Holy Ex- 
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(Above) This is the original plan made for the city of Philadelphia. 
(Below) Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, was settled by Germans. 
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periment.” He had hoped the colony would 
increase his savings through the sale and 
rental of land. But owning a colony was ex- 
pensive. It cost him a lot of money to keep 
Pennsylvania going during the first two 
years. Soon his savings were gone. 
Experience gained from earlier colonies 
taught the English that settlements had to 
have enough savings if they were to suc- 
ceed. Money was needed to buy tools, 
machinery, and other things. William Penn 
knew how important it was to get well- 
to-do colonists to come to Pennsylvania. 


Advertising Penn printed more ads. He 
told about the great business opportunities 
of the colony. He wrote of the good loca- 
tion of Pennsylvania. It was in the center 
of the colonies. It could trade easily with 
colonies to the north and south. The port 
of Philadelphia made it possible for ship- 
pers to trade with Europe and the West 
Indies. He spoke of the fur trade and the 
rich timber resources. His ads were suc- 
cessful. Many businessmen with savings 
came to the colony. 


LIFE IN THE COLONY 


Tolerance 


Quakers believed that all men were 
created equal. So they found it very easy 
to accept differences in people’s habits and 
ways of doing things. They did not ap- 
prove of slavery. They accepted the Indians 
as brothers. 

Religion did not make any difference 
either. All the Quakers asked was that 


Penn also encouraged workmen to settle 
in the colony. He knew that their skills were 
needed. 


Gifts of Land Indentured servants were 
brought to the colony to help on farms 
and in shops. After their terms of work 
were over, they were given land. Five 
hundred acres of land were given to each 
new settler. They could buy or rent more 
if they wished. Land was easier to get in 
Pennsylvania than in other colonies. 


Stock Company Management A _joint- 
stock company was formed. Businesses 
were planned through the company. They 
dealt in whale bone and oil, the manu- 
facture of hemp and linen, mining, and 
fishing. Fur trade with the Indians was 
successful. Supply centers were set up. 
These centers traded or sold goods from 
overseas. The goods were exchanged for 
tobacco, fish, and grain. 

The colony began making money. Penn 
joyfully boasted that his colony was the 
most prosperous in the New World. 


those who came to live in the colony ac- 
cept God and live peacefully. 


Simplicity and Honesty 


The Quakers believed in leading a simple 
life. They worshiped simply at church with- 
out a preacher. Both men and women might 
preach or pray aloud as they chose. Each 
person came to services and left as he 
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Pennsylvania and // 
Other serene 1607 . 


“#In 1682, the boundaries of most 
colonies were not clearly set. There 


: were no accurate maps of America. 
Use the boundaries (----) on this map 
as guides only. 


wanted. Everyone dressed in plain cloth- 
ing and spoke plainly. 

The Quakers believed in strict honesty 
People soon learned that Quakers could be 
trusted in business matters. Quakers did 
not like fancy things. They thought that 
wearing such things was a way of saying 
a person thought himself better than his 
neighbors. 





Importance of Philadelphia 


In 1682, Pennsylvania had more land 
than any other colony in America. Phila- 
delphia was beginning to grow. It soon 
would be the leading city in the colonies. 
Nearly a century later, in 1776, it would 
have about forty thousand people. It would 
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be the largest, most prosperous city in 
America. 

A Swedish visitor described it: “...a 
beautiful town. The streets are pretty and 
about fifty feet wide. There are houses 
several stories high made of brick and 
stone. 


Friendship with Indians 


Settlers were attracted to the frontier. 
The Indians were peaceful. Land was 
plentiful and cheap. 

Penn treated the Indians fairly. He pur- 
chased land from “his good neighbors,’ as 
he called the Indians. He did not have to 
do so. The lands were considered his by 
royal charter. 

Penn’s respect for the Indians resulted 
in-deep friendships. Other colonies warred 
with the Indians and lived in fear of them. 
Pennsylvania enjoyed nearly seventy years 
of good relations with the Indians. 


German Influence 


Many of the new colonists came from 
Germany. They hoped to get land of their 
own in Pennsylvania. 

The broad valleys, gently flowing 
streams, and rich limestone soil were like 
the land in Germany. The Germans were 
good farmers. Their skills made the soil 
produce well. The grain, pork, and beef 
they produced helped bring money into 
the colony. 


Mennonites and the Amish The German 
Mennonite and Amish groups became 
known as the Pennsylvania Dutch. They 
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One of the first things Penn did was to meet with the Indian chiefs living 
in Pennsylvania. He signed a treaty of friendship with them. The terms 
of the treaty were not broken until after Penn’s death. 
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were different from the Quakers. The men 
wore broad-brimmed hats of black felt. 
The women wore bonnets. The men never 
used belts, only suspenders. As a sign that 
they were married, the men grew beards. 
The women wore plain long dresses and 
bonnets. Although they were different 
from the other colonists, they were ac- 
cepted. By 1750, they made up one-half of 
the population of Pennsylvania. 


Moravians Other German-speaking 
people came. They were Moravians. (Mo- 
ravia is now a part of Czechoslovakia. ) 
They started a town and called it Beth- 
lehem. They were lovers of peace like the 
Quakers. They were also friendly with the 
Indians. But their biggest influence was on 
their white neighbors. They insisted upon 
education for both girls and boys. They 
insisted on maintaining public health. 
They started the first city water system 
in any of the colonies. 

The Moravians brought with them their 
love of music. They performed some of the 
first symphonies ever played in America. 

The Germans brought many traditions 
and new ideas to America. Santa Claus, the 
Christmas tree, and the Easter Bunny are 
of German origin. The Conestoga wagon 
and the Pennsylvania rifle were invented 
by German settlers. The Germans enriched 
the American culture. 


Problems of a 
Growing Colony 


Introduction of Slavery William Penn 
had problems from the beginning. Quakers 


thought all men were equal. No man 
should have to serve another man. But a 
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small rich class of people began moving 
into Philadelphia. They brought white 
servants and black slaves with them. 


Social Snobbery The rich people built 
great houses. They dressed in fine clothes 
and lived in ways that showed off their 
wealth. They began to think they were 
better than poorer people. This created 
conflict. The Quakers believed that people 
should live simply. But Penn needed the 
men of wealth in the colony. So he decided 
to let rich slave-owners remain in the 
colony. 


Prejudice Becomes Legal Penn had 
wanted no prejudice against other religions 
or races. When Penn’s Frame of Govern- 
ment reached England, the king would not 
allow Catholics or Jews to vote or hold 
office. So again Penn was forced to give in 
on one of his ideals. 


Power in the Hands of the Few Control 
of the government gradually fell into the 
hands of the wealthy Quakers in Philadel- 
phia. More wealthy men came to the 
colony and got important positions in the 
government. They had great power but 
they wanted more. 

The common people complained 
through the General Assembly. They 
wanted a bigger voice in the government. 
They felt that the rich people were run- 
ning the government for their own benefit. 
They wanted to have the right to suggest 
or propose laws. But only the Council had 
this right. 

Penn had to go to England in 1684. 
While he was gone, the problems in the 
colony multiplied. 





(Above) Like this Amish man, many farmers in Pennsylvania came from 
Germany. (Below right) Examples of early German architecture can 
be found in some U.S. cities. (Below left) Here German-Americans in 
their native dress are marching in a Steuben Day Parade. Baron von 
Steuben helped the colonists to win the War of Independence. 





During Penn’s absence, the people of 
the colony divided into two political par- 
ties. One party was made up mostly of 
wealthy Quakers who supported Penn. 
The other party was made up mainly of 
people living in rural areas, outside of 
Philadelphia. They thought the people 
should have more power. They wanted to 
give more law-making rights to the General 
Assembly. But the Assembly and the Coun- 
cil were jealous of each other. 


Penn returned to Pennsylvania in 1699 
and tried to correct the trouble. A new 
constitution called the Charter of Privi- 
leges was adopted in 1701. It was the law 
of Pennsylvania until 1776. The legislature 
was made into one house, called the As- 
sembly. The Assembly now had the right 
to make laws. Council members became 
advisers to the governor. Council members 
were appointed by the governor, who was 
chosen by Penn. 


By the early 1700s, Philadelphia was the largest and richest city in the 
colonies. It had an excellent harbor and a busy marketplace. 
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Part of the Colony Breaks Away The 
three Lower Counties settled by the 
Swedes and the Dutch wanted indepen- 
dence. Their way of life was different from 
that of the Quakers. The Charter of Privi- 
leges gave them the right to separate from 
Pennsylvania. In 1703, the Lower Counties 
elected their own assembly. They later be- 
came the state of Delaware. 


Penn’s Personal Problems William Penn 
was a kind and just man. People had been 
willing to follow his leadership. The In- 
dians respected him. When Penn left the 
colony in 1701, Indians from a hundred 
miles around gathered with the colonists 
to say goodbye. 

William Penn never returned to his 
colony. He was put into prison again be- 
cause he was not trusted by the English 
government. Life in prison was not easy. 
Penn became ill. He was released from 
prison, but he did not get well. He died 
in 1718. 

After his death, the colony passed to the 
control of his four sons. One son, Thomas 
Penn, ruled the colony until 1741. Then 
William Penn’s grandsons took over man- 
agement of the colony. Pennsylvania was 
the property of the Penn family until 1776. 


The Holy Experiment: 
More Success Than Failure 


The Quaker experiment had seemed 
ideal for a new beginning in a new world. 
But when William Penn died, he was not 
sure if the experiment had been a success. 
It was a success in many ways. 

Pennsylvania had an advantage because 
of geography. It was in the center of the 


original thirteen colonies. People traveling 
by land from the north to the south had to 
cross Pennsylvania. So did mail and goods 
being transported for sale or exchange. 

Pennsylvania was also the center of 
coastal and ocean trade. In the years be- 
fore independence, Philadelphia was the 
busiest port in America. Products were 
brought to Philadelphia for shipment to 
the West Indies and Europe. Merchandise 
from overseas was unloaded at Philadel- 
phia, then transported inland. Businessmen 
in Philadelphia grew rich as buyers and 
sellers of goods. Commerce made the col- 
ony wealthy. 

Most people enjoyed a good way of life. 
A constitution based on Penn's ideals 
lasted for seventy-five years. More free men 
took part in the government through 
elected representatives than in many other 
colonies. A fair and just system of courts 
was set up, so the rights of individuals were 
protected. All of Penn’s dream did not 
come true. But much of it did. 


Test Yourself 


1. What were the beliefs of the Quakers? 
Why did these beliefs upset the English 
government? 

2. What basic ideas did William Penn 
write into his “Frame of Government?” 

3. What other groups besides Quakers set- 
tled in Pennsylvania? What did these 
groups contribute? 

4. What conflict developed in Pennsyl- 
vania? How was this like the conflict 
between the Tidewater and the Pied- 
mont in Virginia? 

5. What advantages helped Philadelphia 
become the leading city in the colonies? 
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Chapter 5 


ideas That Shaped 
the Social System 


In the 1700s, the world was ruled by kings and queens. 

These rulers had a great deal of power, much more than most 
rulers have today. They had the power to control almost 
everything that happened in their countries. 

Most of these rulers did not believe that all men were equal. 
They did not believe that all men should have a voice in the 
government. They did not want their subjects to learn 
about or believe in ideas of freedom, equality, or the rights 
of man. 

Kings believed that their countries were their own personal 
property. They treated people as their children, and as 
servants who should be carefully controlled. 

Empress Catherine the Great of Russia had absolute power. 
So did Frederick the Great of Prussia. Both of those rulers 
often killed people whom they disliked. No one could stop 
them. Neither the Russian people nor the Prussian people had 
rights or much voice in government. 

The kings and queens of England, Austria, France, Spain, 
and Turkey paid little attention to the rights of their people. 
The people of Asia were even worse off. Their rulers cared 
even less about them. 

Japan was ruled by an emperor whose people thought he 
was a god, The ordinary man was not allowed to look at him. 
He was called the Son of Heaven. | 

China was also ruled by an emperor. People had to crawl 
on their bellies in his presence. If the emperor didn’t like their 
looks, he could lop off their heads. 

In all these countries the people counted for little. They 
existed to please the ruler. Suddenly, in Europe, new ideas 
about rulers and governments began to spread. It was these 
ideas that gave the American colonists the will and strength to 
fight for independence. 


THE ENLIGHTENMENT 


In Europe, changes were taking place. 
Something happened called the Enlighten- 
ment. You know that you can gradually 
light up a dark room by turning on flash- 
lights, one by one. That’s what happened 
during the Enlightenment. The dark room 
was Europe. The flashlights were new 
ideas. Europe was “lit up” with new ideas. 


The Role of Philosophers 


Where did the ideas come from? They 
came from men called philosophers. This 
is one of the oldest words in man’s lan- 
guage. It is a Greek word made up of two 
smaller Greek words: philos and sophos. 
Philos means “loving.” Sophos means 
“wise. When put together, they make the 
word “philosopher,” or one who “loves wis- 
dom.” He is always seeking the truth about 
things. What most interests philosophers is 
man. What kind of creature is he? 

Philosophers made people see the world 
and man in a new light. Philosophers found 
answers to questions that had puzzled men 
for centuries. 


Newton and Natural Law 


Most of these philosophers were French 
or English. One famous Englishman of the 
Enlightenment was Sir Isaac Newton. 
Newton was a scientist. For years, he 
studied the movements of the sun and the 
stars. His discoveries led other scientists to 
think about nature differently than they 
had before. 


Laws of Nature Newton said that the 
universe is like a large clock. One large 
weight drives all the gears. That one weight 
Newton called gravity. The universe, said 
Newton, works according to laws of 
nature. 

Gravity is the force that keeps the stars 
on their courses. It is responsible for the 
tides. It is the reason that you don't go 
right up into the sky when you jump. 
Gravity brings you down. 

Newton had discovered a natural law. 
Nature was full of these natural laws. All 
worked together in an orderly way. 


Laws of Human Nature Other philoso- 
phers said, “If there is a law of nature, there 
must be laws for man, since he is a part of 
nature.” Philosophers thought that there 
were laws of human nature. 


What Kind of Nature 
Ils Human Nature? 


Man Is Basically Good Philosophers said 
that man’s nature, like nature itself, is 
orderly, good, and kind. They admitted 
that man sometimes acts badly, but only 
because he is under great strain or has 
been misled. His basic nature is good. 
Man, they said, wants to do good. 

The Enlightenment philosophers be- 
lieved that all men are created equal. 
Each man has the ability to think for him- 
self. He has the power to reason. Indeed, 
this period in history is often called the 
“Age of Reason.” 
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Man Is Basically Bad Many people in 
England and France disagreed with the 
Enlightenment philosophers. They said 
that man is basically evil and lazy. They 
said that most men are stupid and foolish. 
Most of the rulers of the world at that 
time said the same thing. Men are like a 
flock of sheep. They should be guided by 
a good shepherd, that is, the ruler. 


Divine Right of Kings These philoso- 
phers said that certain men are born to 
rule over others. God made these people 
smarter. Therefore, these men rule by 
“divine right.” Any attack on the king is 
an attack on God. 


Locke and Natural Rights 


A famous English philosopher, John 
Locke, declared that the “divine right” 
idea was a false idea. He said that men 
have the right to choose their own rulers. 
It is they, not God, who choose the ruler. 
He explained why he thought this was so. 
He said that governments are based on 
general laws of nature. 

Locke imagined what men and their 
lives may have been like at the very begin- 
ning, at a time far in the past, before there 
were governments and kings and laws. At 
that time, Locke said, every man was com- 
pletely free. Every man was independent 
of every other man. Every man had certain 
natural rights. These rights were his be- 
cause he was a human being. What were 
these natural rights? 


Private Property The most important one 
was the right to own property. From this 
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basic right came all the other rights. How 
did man get the right of property? 

At first, no one owned property. All land 
was free. Men and wild animals lived on it 
for free. In order to get food, a man might 
kill an animal on the land. That animal 
then naturally belonged to the man who 
killed it. Why? 

John Locke said the animal belonged to 
the man because the man did the work in 
hunting and killing it. The time and work 
spent in killing the animal gave the man 
the right to call the meat his own. Doing 
work gave men rights to own property. 

So no one could own a piece of land 
until he had plowed it and planted it with 
his own hands. The work done in putting 
nature to use gave man the right to own 
property. Property is the reward of a man’s 
labor. 

Locke said that all other rights that a 
man has come from the right of property. A 
man has his liberty, or freedom, as long as 
no one takes away his property. A man has 
the right of life because of the work he 
does to feed himself and to clothe himself. 
In a way, his body is a kind of property. 
Anyone who takes his life is taking a form 
of his property. 

John Locke said that a law of nature was 
a rule that protected the rights which na- 
ture gave to men. 

But nature is not always fair. Some men 
are stronger than others. A man can be 
free, but he can never be safe. The strong 
can easily take away the property of the 
weak. The strong can even kill the weak. 


Social Contract What can men do about 
this? They work out a way to protect the 








Locke said that Divine Right was 
a false idea. Rousseau said 

that people entered 

a social contract 

with their 

rulers. 


If the king abuses his power ‘or fails to 
protect the people, the people may take 
_ back the power they have given him. 


Noe 


Kings rule by the consent of the 
people. The people have many 
natural rights. They give up some 
of these rights to the king in return 
for his protection. 
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natural rights of all people. They make 
a promise or contract. The French philos- 
opher Jean Jacques Rousseau called it a 
social contract. He said that people give 
up the right to enforce natural law. They 
surrender this right to the government of 
the society. They agree to obey the rules 
of the government. In this way, the govern- 
ment can better protect the rights of all 
the people. The rulers or kings are thus 
to rule for the benefit of the people, not 
for themselves. 

The governments or kings have only 
those rights that the people chose to give 
them. 

But there is the danger that the gov- 
ernment would misuse the power. A strong 
government might take away rights that 
people do not want to give up. 

Then, there is only one thing to do, 
said some philosophers of the Enlighten- 
ment. Men have to change the government. 
They have to do away with a government 
which takes away more rights than they 
wish to give up. 


How to Control 
Governments 


Philosophers who agreed with Locke 
suggested ways to keep governments from 
becoming too powerful. 


Separation of Powers The government 
should have a separation of powers. The 
first part makes the laws. It is called the 
legislative branch. The second part carries 
out or enforces the laws. It is called the 
executive branch. The third part judges the 
people who have broken the laws. It is 
called the judicial branch. 
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In this way, no one group of people 
should ever get control over the whole gov- 
ernment. Each branch could act as a 
watchdog over the other two. No single 
branch could become too powerful. 


Majority Rule The philosophers said that 
people should control their governments by 
voting in elections. Any time a vote is 
taken, the “majority rules.” Majority rule 
means that the government obeys the 
wishes of most of the people. 


French Ideas fora 
Social System 


The social system should be as near 
Locke’s original “state of nature” as pos- 
sible. This was the French idea. 

e - It should be small. Members should be 
able to see each other every day. 

e It should be equal. Everyone should 
have about the same income and position 
in society. No one should have reason to 
feel superior to anyone else. 

e It should be simple. The people should 
follow a simple way of life. Food, clothing, 
and shelter should be plain but comfort- 
able. People should live in a quiet dignity 
and not in a noisy or showy manner. 

e It should be agricultural. The most im- 
portant job in a society is farming. In this 
way, man is close to nature and can learn 
from nature. He learns to respect it and 
love it. Also, a farmer can produce several 
crops and make himself and his family 
more independent. 


Dangers of Private Property French phi- 
losophers said that the wish for private 
property sometimes leads to evil-doing. 


Some men get more property than others. 
This makes them feel that they are superior 
to other people. They get richer and richer. 
Finally, the rich get so powerful they are 
able to control the government. 

The rich know each other. They go 
where the central government is located. 
There they make laws that benefit them- 
selves. They pay no attention to the needs 
of others. This produces a bad society. 

In this society, the rich and powerful are 
gathered in the centers of government and 
power. The majority of the people are 
scattered throughout the country without 
power or anyone to look after their needs. 
The few rich rule. 


Dangers of Specialization A society 
should avoid specialization, said the French 
philosophers. It cuts man off from the 
broad enjoyment of nature. It also makes 
people in one job richer or more powerful 
than others. For example, in a society that 
specializes, those who weave shirts will 
make more money and be more powerful 
than those who grow cotton. More effort 
and skill goes into weaving than into grow- 
ing cotton. So a finished shirt costs more 
than raw cotton. The one who weaves the 
cotton will earn more income than the one 
who grows it. But in a society where every 
family grows the cotton and weaves the 
shirt too, everyone will be equal. 


THE ENLIGHTENMENT IN AMERICA 


Ideas go where men go. So, of course, En- 

lightenment ideas came to the colonies. 
Here, as in Europe, the philosophers 

split into two groups. The groups differed 


on these questions: How much freedom 
should men have? Should the rich rule or 
the majority rule? How strong a govern- 
ment should men have? 


Portraits of Jean Jacques Rousseau (left) and John Locke (right). 
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Portraits of Thomas Jefferson (left) and Alexander Hamilton (right). 


Two of America’s great thinkers were 
Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson. 
Their ideas shaped the social system. 


Hamilton: Strong Central 
Government and 
Big Business 


Hamilton’s view was that men could be 
trusted if they had large properties or lots 
of money. These are the people who are 
natural leaders, because they are the ones 
who have the biggest stake in society. They 
are the leaders of industry and business. 
They should have the biggest voice in the 
government. Business should be encour- 
aged. It makes the ruling class richer and 
more responsible. 

People with little or no property should 
have little political power. They have no 
stake in society. According to Hamilton, 
the government should not be too demo- 
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cratic. Government by the majority would 
turn into mob rule. 


Jefferson: Weak Central 
Government and Farming 


Jefferson believed that every man is 
basically honest and well meaning. He be- 
lieved that men can best be ruled by love 
and kindness, not by force. 

He thought that only when a few men 
get control of society do the rest become 
angry. The best government, he said, is rule 
by the majority. 

Jefferson wanted a society of small 
farmers. They would all be independent. 
They would know each other and respect 
each other's needs. The government should 
be decentralized. Only a government close 
to the people could know their needs. 

He was not in favor of big business. That 
led to a few rich people getting control of 


government. He wanted the United States 
to be a farming society with all the people 
just about equal in income and respect. 


The Influence of Ideas 


The ideas of the philosophers changed 
the world. They set off a series of events 
that is still going on. Men are still debating 
about the basic nature of man. They still 
wonder about the kind of government he 
needs. Enlightenment philosophers thought 
they knew best how to build a society. 

America was a huge land in which to 
build a new society. But could it be done 
as part of the British Empire? 

These ideas made people in England 
and the colonies think carefully. Just what 
were the duties and responsibilities of the 
mother country and the colonies? 


Test Yourself 


1. What was the Enlightenment? 

2. How did Newton’s discoveries affect the 
thinking of other scientists and philoso- 
phers? 

3. What was the “divine right of kings’? 
Why did John Locke disagree with this 
idea? What was the most important “na- 
tural right,” according to Locke? 

4, Rousseau said that men made a “social 
contract.” What did he mean? 

5. What were some ways of keeping gov- 
ernments from becoming too powerful, 
according to Locke’s followers? 

6. How did many French philosophers 
think a social system should be run? 

7. How did Hamilton’s and _ Jefferson’s 
ideas reflect the views of European phi- 
losophers? 


| Disagreements Between Hamilton and Jefferson 


Hamilton 


HO: 
~ Government should be controlled 
by ¢ a few rich men. 


_ TeALLor, 
l Box 

Only 1 - with property Te 

should be allowed to vote. 
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Jefferson 


Government should be directed 
by the will of the nao 


BLA Be 
Society should be made up of small, 
independent farmers. 
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41OW PEOPLE WERE RULED 
THROUGH THE AGES 


Thousands of years ago, people lived in 
small groups called tribes. They roamed 
from place to place in search of food. They 
had little time to do anything else. But even 
the simplest tribes needed some form of 
government. Someone had to decide where 
to hunt and how to share food. Someone 
had to settle disputes. Usually, the strong- 
est man became the leader. 


Many years passed. People learned how 
to grow crops and raise animals for food. 
Tribes began to settle in fertile river valleys. 
They united with other tribes. They devel- 
oped written languages. They built cities 
and civilizations. Some of these civiliza- 
tions became very powerful. Their rulers 
were absolute monarchs. That is, they were 
kings who had unlimited power. 
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One great kingdom arose in the Nile Val- 
ley of Egypt about five thousand years ago. 
It was governed by a series of absolute 
monarchs called pharaohs. Egyptians 
thought of the pharaoh as more than a king. 
They believed that he was a god. Other 
ancient people, such as the Chinese and 
Babylonians, also thought of their rulers as 
gods. 

The power of such rulers usually passed 
from father to eldest son. One family might 
control the government for centuries. The 
ruler stood far above everyone else, and 
scribes (educated men) enjoyed special 
privileges. But most of the people were little 
more than slaves. They lived completely at 
the mercy of the absolute ruler. 


Absolute monarchs ruled much of the 
ancient world. Then, twenty-five hundred 
years ago, the Greeks of Athens worked 
out a new form of government, called de- 
mocracy. Athens was run by direct vote of 
the people. They had elections, jury trials, 
and a written constitution. 

A few centuries later, Rome had a similar 
form of government, called a republic. 


African cave paintings (opposite left) show 
tribesmen hunting about five thousand years 
ago. The gold mask (opposite right) is of the 
powerful pharoah Tutankhamen. The painting 
on the ancient Greek vase (below) shows 
Athenians voting. They are using stones as 
ballots. 





Citizens elected men to a Senate. The 
Senate governed Rome and the lands con- 
quered by Roman soldiers. But greed and 
corruption destroyed the Senate. Gradually, 
Rome lost her lands and her power. 

During the Middle Ages (about A.D. 400 
to A.D. 1200) the Catholic Church had the 
strongest influence on Europeans. The 
leader of the Church was the pope in Rome. 

The way in which people lived and were 
governed during the Middle Ages is called 
feudalism. Powerful families warred with 
each other for control of land and people. 
At the head of each family was a feudal lord. 
Under this system, most people lived as 
peasants. They had few rights. They had to 
obey the feudal jords and the Church. They 
paid taxes to both. 
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Four hundred years after Rome lost its power, 
Charlemagne controlled lands once governed 
by Roman senators (above). The pope wanted 
to bring back the unity of Roman rule. So he 
crowned Charlemagne Emperor of the Ro- 
mans (opposite above). The peasants gov- 
erned by Charlemagne spent their lives at 
hard work. These menare cutting wheat (oppo- 
site below). 


There were some strong rulers during the 
Middle Ages. These rulers, like the great 
Charlemagne, worked with the leaders of 
the Church. If the ruler was strong and wise 
like Charlemagne, he could control much 
land and many people. 

Kingdoms developed in England, Spain, 
and other lands. The kings needed great 
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power in order to rule. They got this power The English nobles also set up a Parlia- 
by limiting the rights of other nobles and of ment, or legislature. By the 1600s, Parlia- 
the Church. ment was very strong. It refused to grant 


In 1215, the nobles of England felt that money to the king unless he ruled as Par- 
their king had become too powerful. They liament wished. Finally, in 1689, Parliament 
forced King John to sign the Magna Carta, passed a Bill of Rights. This increased the 
or Great Charter. This said that the king individual liberties of the people and 
was subject to the law, like anybody else. greatly limited the power of the king. 
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Parliament’s success encouraged people 
in other nations. An absolute monarch still 
ruled France. But Enlightenment philoso- 
phers were awakening the French. They 
were convincing people that they could rule 
themselves. These ideas spread to the En- 
glish colonies in America, too. Revolution 
was in the air. 
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The Magna Carta granted to the English peo- 
ple many of the human rights which we take 
for granted today. Opposite are pictures of 
the seal and the writing of the Magna Carta. 
Above is a drawing of the Parliament of King 
Edward |. Edward, who ruled England in the 
1200s, made Parliament much stronger and 
more powertul. 
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THE HEART OF THE PROBLEM 


In Chapter Five, we have read about the 
ideas that led men to challenge a govern- 
ment's right to govern. But these ideas had 
been around for a long time. What made 
men start acting on them? 

The American Revolution did not just 
happen automatically. It may not really 
have been necessary. How did the relation- 
ship between England and the colonies 
reach the breaking point? 

The real problem was that Britain and 
the American colonies had very different 
ideas about their relationship. Both were 
trying to answer two difficult questions. 
How are colonies best organized and gov- 
erned? How can the colonies and the 
mother country receive the greatest bene- 
fits from their relationship? The British 
government and the colonists had different 
answers to those questions. 


The Mother Country’s View 


The British government believed that 
the purpose of colonies was to make the 
mother country richer and more powerful. 
The richer the mother country was, the 
stronger army and navy it could have. The 
stronger army and navy it had, the more 
easily it could conquer other parts of the 
world. Then it could make colonies out of 
them. 

But how could colonies help the mother 
country become richer? The system of 
mercantilism was the answer. You may 
remember a little about mercantilism from 
Chapter Two. 


The Theory of Mercantilism The mercan- 
tile system was intended to make England 
as self-sufficient as possible. The purpose 
of the colonies was to help her become self- 
sufficient. 

The colonies had to sell to England the 
things the mother country wanted to buy. 
The colonists had to buy what the mother 
country wanted to sell. 

Colonies were not supposed to do much 
manufacturing. The mother country pro- 
duced manufactured goods. If the colonies 
also produced manufactured goods, they 
would compete with the mother country. 
Britain did not even want the colonies to 
grow the same crops that grew in England. 
For example, England already grew wheat. 
It did not need to buy any more from the 
colonies. The colonies, therefore, were sup- 
posed to grow just enough wheat for them- 
selves and none for export. 

Britain wanted the colonists to trap ani- 
mais for furs. She wanted the colonies to 
grow cotton, sugar, rice, and indigo. Britain 
needed these things. But they did not grow 
in the English climate. Britain also needed 
pitch, tar, turpentine, and resin. These 
products are called naval stores. They were 
used for patching and painting merchant 
ships and warships. Britain needed masts 
for her ships. Naval stores came from the 
pine trees in the Southern colonies. 

The colonies sent the raw materials to 
Britain. From them, Britain produced man- 
ufactured goods. She then sold these goods 
back to the colonies and to other countries. 
This brought much gold and silver into 
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England. England grew in wealth and 
power. England wanted always to sell more 
goods and services to the colonies and to 
other countries than she bought from them. 


Making Mercantilism Work Britain 
passed a number of laws to enforce the 
policy of mercantilism. 

e Products sold by the colonies to Eng- 
land had to be carried in ships owned and 
operated by Englishmen or English sub- 
jects. Colonists had to pay English ship- 
owners to carry their products. This kept 
profits from shipping within the empire. 
e Many goods produced in the colonies 
could be sold only to England. Most im- 
ports from Europe to the colonies had to 
pass first through English ports. They had 
to be unloaded, handled, and reloaded in 
England. Only then could they be sent to 
the colonies. This permitted the English 
government to earn a profit on sales of these 
foreign goods by taxing them. They were 
taxed coming into the country and taxed 
going out. 
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e Manufacturing was discouraged in the 
colonies. England did not want competi- 
tion for its own manufactured goods. 

e The colonies were taxed for part of the 
costs of keeping the British army and 
navy in the colonies. They had to pay for 
the protection they received. 

A whole system of taxes was placed on 
colonial imports and exports. Taxes on 
goods imported into a country are called 
duties. By setting up duties, Britain hoped 
to control the goods the colonies bought 
and sold. 


An Example: Molasses An example of 
of these laws was the Molasses Act. People 
in New England imported a great deal of 
molasses from the West Indies. In return 
for the molasses, they shipped wheat, 
meat, and lumber to the islands. 

New Englanders needed the molasses 
to make rum. They traded the rum for 
black slaves in Africa. The slaves were 
sent to work on cotton, sugar, and tobacco 
plantations in America or the West Indies. 


This was the trading system, and molasses 
was an important part of it. If colonists 
could get cheap molasses, the system 
worked well for them. But if they could 
not get cheap molasses, they could not 
make rum cheaply enough. They could 
not earn a profit in exchanging rum for 
black slaves. 

The Molasses Act raised the price of 
molasses. It set a duty on molasses from 
the West Indies. For every gallon of 
molasses, New Englanders had to pay a 
six-cent tax to the British government. 
With this tax, they could not make rum 
cheaply enough to sell in Africa for a 
profit. 

As a result, the colonists broke the law 
and smuggled in molasses. 


The Colonists’ View 


When anyone has a product to sell, he 
wants to check with different buyers. He 
wants to find the buyer who will pay the 
highest price for his product. This is what 
the American colonies wanted to do. 


An Example: Tobacco Colonists wanted 
to get the highest prices for their tobacco. 
They did not care if the buyer was French 
or Danish or any other nationality. But 
Britain insisted that tobacco had to be sold 
to her even if she paid less for it than other 
countries. In this way, the mother country 
could keep the price as low as possible. 
This enraged the colonists. They con- 
sidered it a cruel and unjust policy. 


Manufactured Goods The colonists 
wanted to build factories. They were tired 
of paying high prices for imported goods. 
They wanted to manufacture the things 
they needed. They wanted to produce fin- 
ished goods and trade them as well as raw 
materials. They wanted to earn gold and 
silver the same way as the mother country. 


Self-Interest Americans wanted their 
colonies to grow and prosper. The colo- 
nists wanted their ideas, their work, and 
their trade to benefit themselves and their 
own land, not a country far across the 
ocean. 


ENGLAND PRESSURES THE COLONIES 


Why did the Americans put up with the 
English policy for so long? Mercantile 
laws had been in effect for some fifty years. 
But Americans had quietly disobeyed the 
laws. England had been busy elsewhere 
and did not strictly enforce its mercantile 
laws. 

But this neglect stopped when the 
French and Indian War ended in 1763. 
From then on, the British government 
paid close attention to the colonies. It was 


as if it were making up for all those years 
of neglect. Now it tried to reestablish its 
power over the colonies in a strong 
manner. 


Demands War Payments 


The French and Indian War was fought 
because France was trying to take over 
land in North America that was claimed 
by Great Britain. The English fought the 
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French and their Indian allies until early 
in 1763. 


The British won the war. But the victory 
had been costly. Supplies, men, and equip- 
ment had been brought across the ocean. 
The British felt they had not received 
much help from the colonists during the 
war. Some colonists had actually traded 
with the French. This made the govern- 
ment in London furious. They thought 
that some colonists were not interested in 
helping the mother country. 

After the war, Parliament—the British 
law-making body—decided to make the 
colonists help pay part of the war cost. 
They would be taxed for the war and also 
for the cost of keeping a British army in 
North America. The army would stay to 
prevent further attacks. 
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Limits Colonial Settlement 


To be sure that the colonists would not 
fight with the Indians, the British govern- 
ment issued an order. It was called the 
Proclamation of 1763. It declared that 
colonists could not settle farther west than 
an imaginary line which ran along the 
top of the Allegheny Mountains. 

King George issued this proclamation: 
“We do strictly forbid on pain of our dis- 
pleasure all our subjects from making any 
purchase or settlements whatever in that 
region.” This made the colonists angry. 
They wanted to move into the rich land 
farther west. 


Protects Indians 


The government in London wanted to 
save this land for Indians alone. No one 
else could take this land away from them. 
The Indians were considered the king's 
subjects. They should, then, be protected. 
Above all, London wanted nothing to be 
done until a land policy was worked out. 
Also, it did not want to pay for an army to 
protect the settlers. 

The British had another reason. They 
had a profitable fur trade with the Indians. 
They did not want the colonists to disturb 
this trade. 


Imposes New Taxes 


The British government next passed the 
Stamp Act. Colonists had to buy stamps 
to put on all newspapers, legal papers, 
licenses, and playing cards. 

The colonists became angrier. Groups 
formed to protest. They were called the 
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Sons of Liberty. Their slogan was “no tax- 
ation without representation.” 

This meant that Parliament had no right 
to tax the colonies unless the people there 
had a voice in making the laws. This was 
a right that all Englishmen had in Eng- 
land. This and other rights had been 
slowly won from the king over long years. 
These rights were now guaranteed to Eng- 
lishmen by common law. 

One great English document was the 
Bill of Rights (1689). This document 





guaranteed certain rights to the people. It 
was used as a model for the Bill of Rights 
in every state constitution and in our own 
national Constitution. 

But the colonists at that time did not 
have the right to elect representatives in 
Parliament. There was no one in London 
to protect their interests. They were free 
Englishmen living in the colonies. But 
they did not have the rights of free Eng- 
lishmen who lived in England. There was 
no way for them to protest. 


COLONIAL ANGER GROWS 


Benjamin Franklin went to London. He 
appeared before Parliament. He warned 
that the colonists would never agree to pay 
taxes on goods produced within the colo- 
nies. They might, however, be willing to 
pay taxes or duties on imported goods. 
Franklin was listened to by some mem- 
bers of Parliament. The Stamp Act was 


taken away, but Parliament still insisted 
that it had the right to tax the colonies. 


England Will Not Change 


King George III and his ministers did 
not change their ideas. They were not very 
interested in what the colonists wanted. 
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They were mainly interested in making 
the British Empire stronger and richer. 

More unpopular tax laws were passed. 
In 1767, taxes or duties were placed on 
glass, lead, paper, paints, and tea. The 
colonists had to import these items. They 
were forbidden to make or grow them in 
the colonies. Because of these duties, 
the goods cost more money. 

Tea was especially important at that 
time. Americans drank a great deal of tea. 


Colonial Protesters 


Massachusetts was the center of oppo- 
sition to the tax laws. Many people in that 


This drawing shows several Bostonians 
“tarring and feathering” a tax collector. 
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colony depended on shipping and trade 
for their living. Massachusetts also had 
men who could unite the people. One 
leader was Samuel Adams. 

Adams's main interest was politics. He 
was a good speaker, and many people sup- 
ported his ideas. He became leader of the 
“radicals” in the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives. “Radicals” were people 
who thought that the British were not rul- 
ing the colony fairly. 

At first, many people thought that the 
radicals were troublemakers. But as time 
went on, they became more popular. They 
thought of themselves as patriots. They 
led in the movement for independence. 

The Massachusetts House of Represen- 
tatives agreed with Adams and the other 
patriots. Adams then wrote a letter to all 
the other colonies. He invited them to join 
Massachusetts and refuse to obey the tax 
laws. 

To punish Massachusetts and frighten 
the other colonies, the British government 
sent troopships full of soldiers to Massa- 
chusetts. The other colonies were warned. 
The same thing would happen to them if 
they dared to discuss Adams's letter in 
their legislatures. 

The other colonies were not frightened. 
They offered support to Massachusetts. 
They felt more loyalty to a sister colony 
than to Great Britain. 

The colonists now formed “Committees 
of Correspondence.” These committees 
helped keep leaders of the colonies in- 
formed of new developments. Letters 
went back and forth between the colonies. 
People in one part of the country knew 
what was happening in other parts. 





The Boston Massacre angered the colonists and brought them closer 
to war with England. This drawing was done by the famous Paul Revere. 


Boston Massacre 


On a snowy night in March 1770, some- 
thing happened that pushed the colonies 
closer to war. Soldiers had been sent to 
Boston to enforce Parliament’s laws. Brit- 
ain wanted to show the colonies that she 
meant business. 

Bostonians did not like to have soldiers 
stationed in their city. They began to see 
the troops as the enemy. Colonists began 
to insult them in the streets and taverns. 


They called the soldiers “redcoats” and 
“lobsterbacks.” This was because they 
wore red jackets. 

On this March night an angry crowd of 
fifty or sixty Bostonians gathered in front 
of the Customs House. 

The British sentry became frightened 
and called for help. An officer and seven 
soldiers came to his aid. The officer did not 
order his men to fire, but a nervous soldier 
pulled the trigger. Shots rang out, and five 
colonists were killed. 
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Bostonians held a meeting to protest the tea monopoly. A few hours 
later, many colonists watched as the tea was dumped into the harbor. 


The news of the tragedy spread like 
wildfire throughout the colonies. Ameri- 
cans called it the “Boston Massacre.” The 
officer was charged with murder because 
people thought that he had ordered his 
men to fire. 

Not everyone felt that the officer and 
his soldiers were to blame. Some men real- 
ized that the crowd was as much to blame 
as the soldiers. John Adams was a young 
lawyer. He was related to Samuel Adams. 
He offered to defend the officer and his 
men at their trial. 

This was a brave thing for John Adams 
to do. Many people thought that the Brit- 
ish did not deserve a fair trial. But Adams 
and others believed in justice. They knew 
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that it was important for colonists to show 
the world that they were law-abiding 
people. 

The officer was found not guilty of 
murder, but two of the soldiers were given 
light punishments. 


Boston Tea Party 


In 1773, the British reduced the duty 
on tea. However, the king granted a 
monopoly on tea to a British company 
called the East India Company. The colo- 
nists did not like this because it threatened 
to put American tea merchants out of busi- 
ness. Ships carrying tea were not allowed 
to unload tea in some American ports. 


In December 1773, a band of “Indians” 
raided three tea ships in Boston Harbor. 
The “Indians” were really patriots dressed 
as Indians. They threw the cases of tea 
into the water. 

When news of the “Boston Tea Party” 
reached London, the British government 
was angry. It decided to punish Massa- 
chusetts. The port of Boston was closed. 
Ships could not enter or leave the harbor 
until the tea was paid for. 

More soldiers were sent to Boston. The 
city was ordered to house the troops. A 
British general was sent to act as governor 
of the colony. 

The British government shut down politi- 
cal meetings. None could be held without 
permission of the governor. 

The other colonies were alarmed. What 
happened in Massachusetts could happen 
elsewhere. Leaders in the other colonies 
decided to offer support to the colonists 
of Massachusetts. 


Continental Congress 


Many colonial legislatures decided to 
take united action. They asked all the 
colonies to send delegates to a Continental 
Congress to meet in Philadelphia in Sep- 
tember 1774. Philadelphia was a good 
choice. It was in the center of the colonies. 

Delegates from every colony except 
Georgia attended the First Continental 
Congress. The delegates talked of their 
fears that the colonists were losing their 
rights. 

The delegates did not talk yet about 
independence. They knew that the British 
government was unfair to the colonies. 
But they could not agree on what action to 


take. Some men declared that the colonies 
should not give in to British demands. 

Others thought that the colonies bene- 
fited from British trade and British protec- 
tion. These men favored accepting the 
rules made by Parliament. 

The delegates decided to meet again if 
the British government did not repeal laws 
that the colonists thought unfair. 

The king and Parliament refused to 
listen to the colonists’ arguments. Instead, 
they sent more troops to America. They 
also placed more restrictions on New Eng- 
land trade. 

This convinced a number of colonial 
leaders that war with Great Britain was 
near. They urged the colonists to arm and 
train militia companies, or citizen soldiers. 
Patrick Henry, a Virginia lawyer, urged 
Virginians to take up arms. In a speech to 
them he cried, “Give me liberty or give me 


death.” 


Battle of Concord Bridge 


The colonial troops called themselves 
“minutemen. It meant that they were 
ready to fight “at a minute’s notice.” Fight- 
ing broke out between them and British 
soldiers in the spring of 1775. On the night 
of April 18, a small number of British 
troops slipped out of Boston and headed 
for the town of Concord. They hoped to 
keep their movements a secret because 
they wanted to seize the arms and ammu- 
nition collected by the minutemen in Con- 
cord. They also hoped to arrest John Han- 
cock and Samuel Adams, who were lead- 
ers of the patriots in Massachusetts. 

But the redcoats’ plans were discovered. 
People in Boston saw them leave. The 
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TO ALL BRAVE, HEALTHY, ABLE BODIED, AND WELL 


DISPOSED YOUNG MEN, 
IN THIS NEIGHBOURHOOD, WHO HAVE ANY INCLINATION TO JOIN THE TROOPS, 
‘NOW RAISING UNDER 


GENERAL WASHINGTON, 


FOR THE DEFENCE OF TH 


NDEPENDENCE 
LIBERTIES AND INDE 


Againf the hoftile sepa ss of foreign PALS 


_ TAKE By hie 





(Above) A scene from the Battle of Lexington. (Below) A colonial poster 
calling for volunteers. Opposite (Above) A submarine used by the col- 
onists. (Below) A scene from the Battle of Charlestown. 
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minutemen were warned that the British 
were coming. Several men galloped on 
horseback to Lexington and Concord. The 
most famous rider was the Boston silver- 
smith, Paul Revere. He and the other 
horsemen warned the countryside that the 
British were coming. A signal had been set 
up in the steeple of the old North Church 
in Boston. The patriots were to put two 
lanterns in the tower if the British were 
coming by water and one if by land. 

Before the soldiers reached Concord, 
they had to pass through Lexington. When 
they arrived in the early morning on April 
19, they found minutemen waiting for 
them. 

Neither the British commander nor the 
commander of the minutemen wanted a 
battle. But a shot was fired, by either a 
redcoat or a minuteman. No one is certain 
who fired it. Then both sides started firing. 
The Americans were outnumbered and 


forced to retreat. Eight Americans were 
killed and several wounded. 

The British marched on to Concord. 
They found that the useful weapons were 
gone. John Hancock and Samuel Adams 
were also gone. The midnight ride of Paul 
Revere had been successful. 

Then the British troops started back to 
Boston. Meanwhile, farmers and militia- 
men had hidden themselves behind stone 
walls, rocks, and trees along the road. As 
the British troops passed, the Americans 
started firing. When the smoke cleared, 73 
British soldiers lay dead, and nearly 200 
were wounded. The American dead and 
wounded totaled about 100. 

The news of the fighting at Lexington 
and Concord spread quickly. Men from all 
over New England grabbed their guns and 
hurried to Boston. The British troops in 
the city were soon surrounded by angry 
colonial militiamen. 


PREPARING FOR INDEPENDENCE 


The war for independence had begun. 
The first American army was created two 
months later. It was called the Continental 
Army. It could not be called the Army of 
the United States because independence 
had not yet been declared. There was no 
United States yet. There were only colo- 
nies that were revolting against Britain. 


The New Army 
and George Washington 


The new Continental Army got a com- 
mander-in-chief. He was George Wash- 
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ington, a delegate to the Congress from 
Virginia. General Washington was a 
wealthy planter. He had fought for the 
British in the French and Indian War. 

Now, Washington was going to fight 
against the British. First, he had to make 
soldiers out of the militia. They knew how 
to shoot, but they did not know how to 
obey orders. 

Before the army was fully prepared, 
another battle took place. This was the 
Battle of Bunker Hill. The Americans lost, 
but they proved again that they were 
brave fighters. In March 1776, Americans 


pushed the British out of Boston. But the 
enemy troops moved to New York City 
and occupied it. 

Battles exploded throughout the winter 
of 1775-1776. News of the fighting made 
more colonists eager for independence. 


Virginia Prepares Its 
Constitution 


The Second Continental Congress met 
in the spring of 1775. A year later, the 
Congress was still debating whether to de- 
clare independence. Virginia was the col- 
ony with the greatest number of people 
and the most wealth. Whatever it did 
would have great influence on the other 
colonies. Virginia had her delegates vote 
for independence. 

Meanwhile, people in Virginia drew up 
two very important documents: the Bill of 
Rights and the state constitution. 


The Bill of Rights The Virginia Bill of 
Rights listed those rights that government 
cannot take away. 
@ All men are by nature equal and in- 
dependent. 
@ All the government’s power comes 
from the people. 
@ <A government's job is to promote the 
happiness and safety of the people. 
@ Ifa majority of the people do not like 
the government, they have the right to 
reform it or change it or abolish it. 
@ Civilian power should always control 
military power. 

Other rights included freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, and freedom 
of religion. Most important, a person has 


the right to be assumed innocent until 
proven guilty. 


The Constitution A constitution makes 
up the rules of a political system. It reflects 
the values and beliefs of the people. It 
states the government’s rights and duties. 

Virginians wanted their constitution 
written down. In this way, they could be 
sure everyone knew what the rules were.. 
The constitution included rules about how 
laws were to be made, to be applied, and 
to be enforced. 

The Virginia constitution took an im- 
portant step in separating the three 
branches of government—the legislative 
branch, the executive branch, and the 
judicial branch. It made the legislative 
branch responsible for making laws. It 
made the executive branch responsible for 
carrying out or applying laws. It made the 
judicial branch—the courts—responsible 
for interpreting the laws. These branches 
were responsible only for their own duties. 

In England and in the colonies, some 
branches of government had been able to 
control the others. But Virginia set up a 
system in which the lines between the 
branches were clearly marked. 

All those who voted and all those who 
were elected in Virginia had to have a 
certain amount of land or wealth. So Vir- 
ginia’s constitution was not completely 
democratic. 


A Shining Example Still, Virginia’s con- 
stitution created a free people and a free 
government. An important first step had 
been taken toward making democracy a 
way of life in Virginia. 
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The ideals and some of the ideas of the 
Virginia constitution served as a model 
for the Declaration of Independence. It 
also served as a model for the United 
States Constitution. 


Pennsylvania Prepares 
Its Constitution 


People had also begun work on a consti- 
tution for Pennsylvania. It was the most 
democratic of any colonial constitution. 
The men who wrote it believed that the 
ordinary citizen could be trusted to vote 
wisely. Benjamin Franklin was one of the 
authors of Pennsylvania's constitution. 


A Bill of Rights This constitution also 
began with a bill of rights. 


One-House Legislature Pennsylvania 
established a one-house legislature. Un- 
like Virginia, Pennsylvania allowed all 
men over twenty-one to vote if they had 
lived in the colony for two years and paid 
taxes. 

The one-house legislature had all the 
law-making power. So voters in Pennsyl- 
vania had more power than voters in the 
colonies with two-house legislatures. In 
those colonies, voters could elect men to 
only one house. But it took the approval 
of both houses to pass a law. 


All Colonies Prepare 
for Independence 


The delegates to the Second Continental 
Congress met in the spring of 1776. Almost 
everyone expected colonial independence 
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to be declared. Then, on June 7, the first 
step was taken. Richard Henry Lee of Vir- 
ginia rose from his chair to address the 
delegates. “Be it resolved,” he said, “that 
these united colonies are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent states.” 

John Adams of Massachusetts seconded 
the resolution. But before a vote was 
taken, some important things had to be 
done. 


Writing the Declaration A committee 
was appointed to start writing a declara- 
tion of independence. Five men were 
named to this committee. They were 
Thomas Jefferson of Virginia, Benjamin 
Franklin of Pennsylvania, John Adams of 
Massachusetts, Robert Livingston of New 
York, and Roger Sherman of Connecticut. 

Thomas Jefferson was asked to write the 
first draft. Although he was only thirty- 
three, he had won the respect of the people 
of Virginia and the delegates to the 
Congress. 

It took Jefferson about two weeks to 
write the great document we know as the 
Declaration of Independence. He tried to 
explain what Americans thought about life 
and the way they wanted to live. 


Voting for Independence On July 2, the 
Declaration of Independence was read to 
Congress. Its members debated among 
themselves about it. A number of changes 
were made. Jefferson was not happy about 
these changes. But he did not defend his 
work before Congress. He was too modest 
to do that. John Adams was really respon- 
sible for getting Congress to adopt the 
Declaration. 


Independence with Slavery One of the 
changes Congress made had to do with 
slavery. Jefferson did not like slavery. In 
the first draft of the Declaration, he ac- 
cused the king of waging a cruel war 
against human nature itself. He said that 
the king approved of men being caught 
and shipped into slavery. 

Jefferson also blamed the king for pre- 
venting the passing of laws to end the 
slave trade. Some delegates agreed. One 
cried, “Slavery is dishonorable!” Another 
said, “Slavery will weaken the fabric that 
will hold the country together!” 

John Adams approved of this anti- 
slavery part of the Declaration, but Con- 
gress voted to remove it. For one thing, 
the king really was not responsible for the 


slave trade. More important, the delegates 
from South Carolina and Georgia wanted 
slaves to work their plantations. They 
didn’t want the slave trade ended. 

Some delegates from New England also 
wanted the slave trade. New England ship- 
owners made a good profit by carrying 
slaves from Africa to the West Indies and 
to the Southern colonies. So slavery was 
not mentioned, and the Declaration was 
ready to be signed. 

John Hancock, President of the Second 
Continental Congress, signed his name. It 
is the largest signature on the Declaration. 
Other delegates then signed. By August 2, 
all the states had voted for “The Unani- 
mous Declaration of the Thirteen United 
States of America.” 


A painting of the signing of the Declaration of Independence in 1776. 
male 





Yale University Art Gallery 
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The Declaration of 
Independence 


What did this first public paper of the 
United States of America say? The Decla- 
ration of Independence begins with what 
is called a preamble, or introduction. 


The Preamble 
When in the course of human events 
it becomes necessary for one people 
to dissolve the political bands which 
have connected them with another, 
and to assume among the powers of 
the earth the separate and equal sta- 
tion to which the Laws of Nature and 
Nature’s God entitle them, a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind 
requires that they should declare 
the causes which impel them to 
separation. 

For the first time, Americans declared that 

they were a separate people. They were 

asking the world to understand why they 

were separating from Great Britain. 


Philosophy of Government In the next 
sentences, Jefferson expressed the ideals 
and values of our country. It is our phil- 
osophy of government. This is what Jeffer- 
son and the delegates in 1776 said the new 
nation stood for. 
We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable 
rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
“Unalienable rights” means rights which 
men are born with. They are rights which 
should not be taken away. 
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Right of Revolt Jefferson then declared 
that if a government —like Great Britain — 
tries to take away these rights, the people 
should revolt. They should overthrow that 
government. This is how Jefferson wrote 
the idea into the Declaration. 
... whenever any form of government 
becomes destructive of these ends 
[rights], it is the right of the people to 
alter [change] or abolish it, and to 
institute [start] new government... 
in such form as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect [bring about] 
their safety and happiness... . 

Jefferson told the world that the colonies 
were going to revolt. But he asked the 
world not to judge the colonies harshly. 

The Declaration accused the king of 
being a tyrant. It included a long list of 
“facts” showing how the king had injured 
the colonies. These “facts” were supposed 
to show how the king deliberately set out 
to create an “absolute tyranny’ over the 
colonies. The colonists had either to throw 
off the yoke of tyranny or to become 
slaves. 

As men who loved freedom, Jefferson 
said, the colonists had only one choice. 
They had to throw off the rule of the king 
and form a new government. The Declara- 
tion does not say what kind of govern- 
ment would be formed. The last line con- 
tains the pledge of the thirteen states to 
support the Declaration. They swore to do 
this with “our lives, our fortunes and our 
sacred honor.” 

These were brave and inspiring words. 
The people of the colonies needed bravery 
and inspiration. After all, they had only 
said that they were independent. Now 
they would have to fight to prove it. 


FIGHTING FOR INDEPENDENCE 


The English government paid hardly any 
attention to the Declaration. On the day 
it was signed, a huge British fleet was in- 
side New York harbor. Thousands of Brit- 
ish soldiers were on the ships. They were 
under the command of General William 
Howe. They thought that they would pun- 
ish the colonists quickly. How dare these 
upstarts challenge the might of the British 
Empire! 


The Giant and the Pygmies 


At that time, Great Britain’s fleet ruled 
the oceans. Her empire stretched across 
the world. She was the most powerful 
nation in the world. In comparison, the 
colonies seemed like pygmies. 

Other countries feared England. They 
also hated her. The colonists knew this 
and thought that they could get help from 
England’s enemies. They were right. Euro- 
pean countries were glad to help. Any- 
thing that helped the colonies weakened 
England. Their hatred of England was 
greater than their fear that their own sub- 
jects might revolt against them. In France, 
the people did follow the colonists’ ex- 
ample. Within thirteen years, the people of 
France revolted against their king. 


Europe Aids the Colonies But at this 
time, all Europe thought about was Eng- 
land’s difficulty. The ruler of Russia, 
Catherine II, wrote happily, “The colonies 
have told England goodbye forever.” 

The French government of King Louis 
XVI sent money, ammunition, and men to 


the colonies. Among the men was a French 
nobleman named Lafayette. He became a 
general in the colonial army and a good 
friend of Washington’s. 

From Germany came a German noble- 
man named Friederich von Steuben. He 
served without pay and taught military 
discipline to the American troops. He soon 
found out that the troops were different 
from those in Europe. He said sadly that 
he could not just say “do that” and expect 
the Americans to do it. First, he had to ex- 
plain why they should do it. 

From Poland came military men like 
Casimir Pulaski and Thaddeus Kosciusko. 
The colonists later honored many of these 
men by naming towns after them. There 
are several towns or counties called Steu- 
ben, Steubenville, Pulaski, Lafayette, and 
Kosciusko. 


Washington in Retreat Even with Euro- 
pean backing, the war was not going well 
for the colonies. About a month after sign- 
ing the Declaration, George Washington 
and his men were in full retreat from New 
York. The British general Lord Cornwallis 
and his men chased them across Brooklyn 
and Manhattan and then south. Washing- 
ton retreated to Trenton, New Jersey. The 
British were a few hours behind him. Then 
the Americans slipped across the Dela- 
ware River into Pennsylvania. 

Lords Cornwallis and Howe and their 
men made the Continental Congress in 
Philadelphia uneasy. They fled south to 
Baltimore. Lord Comwallis and his troops 
occupied Philadelphia soon after. 
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At this time, things looked very dark. 
Washington himself feared that perhaps 
the war might be lost. 


The Tide Turns Then, one cold night in 
December 1776, Washington and his men 
made a sneak attack across the frozen 
Delaware River. They caught the British 
by surprise and won the Battle of Trenton. 

Now people saw that the British could 
be defeated. They saw that the colonists 
were good fighters. Men from all over the 
colonies raced to join Washington’s army. 

Another great victory stirred American 
spirits. The British General Bourgoyne 
marched into the colonies from Canada. 
He headed a large army of Indians, Cana- 
dians, and British. But Bourgoyne was de- 
feated at the Battle of Saratoga in October 
1777. His entire army was captured. 

The most uncomfortable part of the war 
was the winter that Washington and his 
men spent at Valley Forge, Pennsylvania. 
The wind was icy. The ground was cov- 
ered with snow. Lack of food, shelter, and 
clothing made the men miserable. Arms 
and legs froze. Some had to amputated. 
For this ragged army a hearty meal was 
soup made from tea leaves, rice, and 
vinegar. 

Not many miles away, at Philadelphia, 
were the British troops. They were warm 
and well fed and entertained by_ those 
colonists who were loyal to the king. 


British Surrender 
at Yorktown 


But the American troops did get through 
that winter and three more. Finally on 
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October 9, 1781, the American and French 
forces had the British troops surrounded 
in Yorktown, Virginia. After ten days of 
attack, the town fell. 

Lord Cornwallis surrendered. Out from 
the town marched the British soldiers with 
their band playing the tune “The World 
Turned Upside Down.” To them it must 
have seemed so. This great defeat took 
place just a few miles from Jamestown, 
where the first English settlement in the 
New World had begun with such promise. 

The war was now almost over. George 
III gave in. A peace treaty was signed. 
The United States was now one of the in- 
dependent nations of the earth. Nothing 
quite like it had ever been seen in the 
family of nations. What kind of nation 
would it be? 


Test Yourself 


1. What was “mercantilism?” How did Eng- 
land’s mercantile system lead to the 
American revolution? 

2. What was the Proclamation of 1763? 
What other English acts angered the 
colonists? 

3. Who were the “radicals”? What actions 
did they take to speed the Revolution? 

4. What were the important ideas in the 
Virginia and Pennsylvania Constitu- 
tions? 

5. What do you think is the most important 
part of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence? Why? 

6. How did other European nations help 
the colonies defeat the British? What 
other advantages did the Americans 
have? 


WHAT DID YOU LEARN? 


1. Why did Columbus call the natives he found ‘‘Indians’’? 
Where did the Indians come from? How did they get to 
North America? 
2. The Spanish, French, and English all settled in the 
New World. However, each group was interested in different 
things which the New World offered. How were the interests 
of these three groups different? 
3. In this unit you read about the colonies in Virginia, 
Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania. These colonies were 
English. But the people who lived in them did not all think 
alike. How did the colonists in Virginia and Massachusetts 
differ in their ideas about education? How did the colonists 
in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania differ in their attitudes 
about other people? 
4. Geography has played an important part in the growth 
of our country. In what way did geography help the English 
colonies to prosper? What two facts of geography kept the 
English close to the ocean? 
5. New ideas have always been important in man’s history. 
From the list below select two people. Explain what new 
idea each person spoke about. In what way do you think this 
idea was important to the history of our country? 

a. John Locke 

b. Jean Jacques Rousseau 

c. Roger Williams 

d. Thomas Hooker 
6. England and the colonies had different opinions about 
many important issues. In time, these differences led to the 
War of Independence. In your own words answer one of 
the following questions. 

a. Why didn’t England want the colonies to manufacture 
goods? How did the colonists feel about this? 

b. Why did England tax the colonies? How did the 
colonists feel about taxes? 
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Unit Two 


THE EMERGING 
SOCIAL 
SYSTEM 


In 1800, the young nation was already made up 
of people of many different backgrounds. 
They had different skills, languages, customs, 
and beliefs. But they all had to live together in 
one country. The social system offered 
guidelines. It established the way society 
functions. It is the foundation of the nation. 

The social system has four subsystems: 
political, economic, cultural, and sociological. 
They are guidelines to how people are 
governed, earn their living, believe, and behave. 

The social system tries to achieve the goals 
that the people wish. But people’s ideas 
change about what the main goals of society 
should be. Sometimes one goal is the most 
important. Then the social system tries to 
achieve that goal. Later another goal becomes 
the most important. The social system then 
shifts toward that goal. 

Watching the changing social system is like 
watching anever ending movie. Let’s use a 
movie term and “freeze the action” at a certain 
point. Let’s stop the film about two hundred 
years ago. Then we can get a close look at 
what was happening. We will freeze the action 
and take a good look at the American social 
system that emerged two hundred years ago. 


Fourth of July Celebration in Center Square, Philadelphia, 1819 
by John Lewis Krimmel 
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Chapter 7 


How People 
Were Governed: 
The Political 
Subsystem 


The peace treaty between Great Britain and the United States 
was signed in Paris, France, September 1783. Within two 
months, the last British soldiers had left New York. 

What kind of society did they leave behind? It was a 
society unsure and divided. The new country had little 
money, little power, and little respect in Europe. To 
Europeans, the United States was the ugly duckling in the 
family of nations. In fact, they were not even sure that it was 
a nation. It was more like thirteen separate little countries 
that had banded together to defeat a common enemy. Few 
Europeans expected the country to last. It was united in name 
only. They thought it would soon fall apart. 

In the United States, there was a growing disinterest in the 
country as a whole. Many people were more interested in 
their own state than in the entire country. 

Now that the country was free of Britain, there was a great 
area of new land in the west. Thousands of people packed 
their belongings onto the backs of mules or into wagons. Then 
they headed west. They were interested in freedom, not in 
being governed. 

There was also bitterness among some Loyalists. 
Independence ruined them. If they would not swear 
allegiance to the new state governments, their property was 
taken from them. About 100,000 Loyalists fled to Britain, 
Canada, and the West Indies. 

Most people, however, felt a new sense of freedom. The 
states felt a new pride in their own independence from 
Britain. How would this new nation govern itself? 
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"+ Boundaries of U.S. Today 


THE FIRST EXPERIMENT: 
THE ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION 


Every nation needs a central government. 
Otherwise, each part of the country will 
act for itself. No one will consider the 
well-being of all the people. The United 
States had to have a central government. 
But at first, no one wanted to give it any 
power. 

The states were unwilling to give up 
their power, which had just been won 
from England. The only central govern- 
ment was the one formed by the Articles 
of Confederation. This government was 
established in 1781. 

Under the Articles, the states gave up 
little power. The central government was 
permitted to set up a postal system. The 
central government could decide on the 
value of money. It could declare war and 
peace. And it could conduct business with 
Indian tribes and foreign countries. 


But the main political power remained 
with each state. States could collect taxes. 
They could make their own trade laws. 
They could print their own money. The 
federal government had no such powers. 

The states did not work together. Some- 
times, they acted like thirteen independent 
little kingdoms. There was jealousy and 
rivalry between the states, and this caused 
problems. 


Basic Laws of the Country 


Despite the weak federal government, 
Congress did pass some good laws. They 
dealt mainly with how land should be 
divided and how states could be formed. 


The Land Ordinance of 1785 This law 
divided up the Northwest Territory —the 
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land between the Ohio River and the Mis- 
sissippi River. The region was to be sur- 
veyed and divided into townships six miles 
square. A township was divided into 36 
sections, each a mile square. One section 
was to be set aside for public schools. The 
land would be sold at one dollar an acre. 
A buyer had to buy at least a 640-acre 
section. Congress hoped to raise money at 
once. It was eager to sell land. 


The Northwest Ordinance of 1787 Con- 
gress set up a plan for government of the 
territory. A governor, a secretary, and three 
judges appointed by Congress would rule 
a territory until 5,000 free adult males had 
settled there. Then the settlers had the 
right to elect representatives to a general 
assembly. But the governor, appointed by 
Congress, could veto any laws of the 
general assembly. 

When there were 60,000 people living 
in a territory, they could ask for statehood. 
New states which came into the union were 
considered equal with the original states. 

The Northwest Ordinance was impor- 
tant for several reasons. It created a plan 
for setting up new state governments. It 
guaranteed freedom of religion and trial 
by jury. And it banned slavery in the 
Northwest Territory. 

These two ordinances were major 
achievements under the Articles of Con- 
federation. But the government under the 
Articles faced a number of major problems. 


Shays’s Rebellion 


The problems of the weak central gov- 
ernment became dangerous in 1786. 
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Money was at the center of the problems 
before the farmers rebelled. 

Money is said to be hard money if it is 
in the form of gold or silver. Paper money 
is as good as hard money if it can be ex- 
changed for gold or silver. But paper 
money is not always backed by precious 
metals. 

Under the Articles, the states could 
print paper money. Some states printed so 
much money that it lost its value. But in 
eastern Massachusetts, people who had 
lent money wanted taxes and debts to be 
paid in hard money. They urged the state 
legislature not to print money. 

There was a great shortage of silver and 
gold. The farmers. of western Massachu- 
setts were desperate for money. They had 
difficulties in paying their taxes and debts. 
Many were losing their farms and homes. 
Farmers and small shop owners demanded 
that the state print paper money. Then 
there would be more money in circulation. 
If there was more money in circulation, 
farmers could get more money for their 
products. Then they could pay their debts 
and taxes. 

The Massachusetts government would 
not print more paper money. The farmers 
rebelled. Under Daniel Shays, they 
marched on Springfield, Massachusetts. 
They hoped to capture more guns. 

The state government sent the militia 
to put down the rebellion. Fourteen of the 
rebel leaders were caught. They were not 
hanged. Everyone feared that hanging 
them would cause a war. This fear and the 
states’ inability to solve national problems 
made many people want a stronger central 
government. 











There was much violence during Shays’s Rebellion. This caused great 
alarm throughout the country. People became aware of the weaknesses 
of the federal government under the Articles of Confederation. 


Merchants and property owners in all power to help them. The federal govern- 
states were frightened. But they knew that ment could not collect taxes, so it couldn't 
the federal government did not have the support an army. It had no power. 
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SEARCH FOR A STRONG 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Throughout the states, important men be- 
gan making plans to strengthen the na- 
tional government. They felt that a new 
constitution should be written. 

Other men did not want a strong na- 
tional government. They believed that it 
was better for the states, not the national 
government, to be strong. Still, they knew 
that the Articles of Confederation were 
not working. Something had to be done. 
So in May 1787, delegates from some 
states came to Philadelphia to a conven- 
tion. Some came to write a new constitu- 
tion. Others came only to make changes in 
the Articles of Confederation. These dif- 
ferences caused many bitter arguments. 


Constitutional Convention 
and Delegates 


Many delegates had experience in poli- 
tics. Thirty-nine of them had been mem- 
bers of the Continental Congress before 
the war. Seven had been governors of their 
states. Eight had helped to write their 
state constitutions. A number of them had 
signed the Declaration of Independence. 

Most of the delegates came from the 
eastern areas of their states. They were 
well-to-do merchants, bankers, planters, 
and lawyers. There were few representa- 
tives from the western or frontier regions. 
Small farmers and workingmen were not 
chosen as delegates. Rhode Island did not 
send any delegates. Some delegates were: 

George Washington was the hero of the 
Revolutionary War. He was elected presi- 
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dent of the convention. He would have 
preferred to stay home in Mount Vernon, 
Virginia, and run his plantation. But he 
felt that the country was in danger. His 
presence at Philadelphia helped win sup- 
port for the idea of a new government. 

Benjamin Franklin was from Pennsyl- 
vania. He was eighty-one in 1787. His long 
career of service to the country was near- 
ing an end. His last great service would be 
to help write a constitution. 

James Wilson of Pennsylvania was a 
lawyer and a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. He believed in a strong na- 
tional government. It was his idea to have 
one man as head of the executive branch 
of government. This idea grew into the 
office of the president. 

Alexander Hamilton of New York was a 
delegate. He had been General Washing- 
ton’s secretary and aide during the war. 
He was elected to Congress in 1782. At 
the convention, he was a leader of the 
Federalist group. These were the people 
who wanted a strong national government. 

James Madison of Virginia helped write 
the Virginia Constitution and Bill of 
Rights. He served in Congress from 1780 
to 1783. Washington was one of his good 
friends and so was Jefferson. He came pre- 
pared to form a new national government. 
He studied everything that he could find 
about government. He read history, philos- 
ophy, law, and biographies. He compared 
different kinds of government. 

Thomas Jefferson and John Adams were 
not at the convention. Both men were in 





General George Washington arrived in New York City on April 23, 1789. 
Cheering crowds were there to welcome him. A week later he became 
the first president of the United States. He served for two terms. 


Europe. Jefferson was minister to France. 
Adams was minister to Great Britain. Both 
men were interested in what was going on 
in Philadelphia. They tried to keep up to 
date on what was happening. 

The meetings were held in secret. 
This was because some delegates had 
come only to make changes in the Articles 
of Confederation. When they learned that 
they were going to write a completely new 
Constitution, they were uneasy. The dele- 
gates didn't want people back home to 
know what was going on until they could 
explain about the new Constitution. They 
felt that the Articles of Confederation were 


too weak. A new Constitution had to be 
written. 

The Constitutional Convention opened 
in May 1787. The delegates met in the Old 
State House, where independence had 
been declared in 1776. 


How Will States Be 
Represented ? 


The delegates came from very different 
states. Some states had large populations. 
Some states had few people. Some had 
much manufacturing. Each wanted its in- 
terests represented in any new government. 
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Population and Representation 


Total Population 1790- 3,929,000 


Nae ts 


The Virginia Plan The Virginia dele- 
gates drew up a plan for a new govern- 
ment. In the Virginia Plan, the national 
government would have a two-house legis- 
lature. The people in each state would 
choose representatives to the lower house. 
The upper-house representatives would be 
chosen by the members of the lower house. 
States like Massachusetts, Virginia, and 
Pennsylvania with large populations could 
send sixteen or seventeen representatives 
to the lower house. But states like Dela- 
ware and Rhode Island with small popu- 
lations could send only one representative 
to the lower house. This plan made the 
small states unhappy. 


The New Jersey Plan The small states 
got together and wrote a plan that was 
called the New Jersey Plan. It called for a 
one-house legislature. In it, each state 
would have one vote. The states would 
make all laws except laws regulating trade, 
levying taxes, and financing wars. These 
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5 slaves plus 
3 whites equal 
6 Northern free men 


powers went to the national government. 

The delegates from the big states pre- 
ferred the Virginia Plan. The delegates 
from the small states preferred the New 
Jersey Plan. After much argument, the two 
groups compromised. That means each 
side gave in a little so that they could come 
to an agreement. 


The Decision on Representation Both 
groups finally agreed on a two-house legis- 
lature. The number of representatives that 
a state sent to the lower house depended 
on the number of people living in the state. 
Thus the more people a state had, the more 
representatives it would have. But every 
state, no matter how many people it had, 
would send two members to the upper 
house. 

The lower house would be called the 
House of Representatives. The upper 
house would be called the Senate. To- 
gether they would make up the Congress 
of the United States. 


Who Can Vote? 


About twenty-five hundred years ago, 
there was a form of government in Greece 
called a democracy. In Greek, this means 
“government by the people.” 

In a truly democratic government, 
everyone, rich or poor, can vote. Everyone 
has the right to hold office. “Everyone” 
means those with property and those with- 
out property. But some of the delegates 
were afraid of democracy. The idea fright- 
ened many people in 1787. 

At that time, only men of property en- 
joyed the right to rule and vote. Men of 
wealth did not want to share this right 
with others. 

Most of the Constitution makers thought 
there should be a distance between “the 
common man” and the government. 

Many of the Constitution makers hoped 
that the men elected to Congress and to 
the state legislatures would be educated 
and owners of property. Such men, they 
thought, would make good laws. They 
would make laws that would protect prop- 
erty rights. 

But Benjamin Franklin believed that 
“the common man’ should not be kept at 
a distance from government. He and 
others fought hard to give all Americans a 
voice in how the country should be ruled. 

The delegates finally decided to leave 
the question of who should vote and how 
elections should be run to the states. 


The Decision on Voting No state per- 
mitted everyone to vote. Slaves could not 
vote in any state. Even free blacks could 
not vote in most states. Women could not 


vote. Neither could men younger than 21. 
Even white men over 21 could not vote 
in most of the states unless they owned 
property. 

Not until the 1820s were voting rights 
extended to more people. Many western 
states were beginning to come into the 
Union then. The people of the frontier 
were more democratic than their eastern 
neighbors. They felt that any man earning 
a living on the frontier had the right to 
vote whether he had property or not. 


How Should Slaves Be Counted? The 
South presented a special problem. There 
were hundreds of thousands of black 
slaves in the South. Southerners consid- 
ered slaves to be property. Northerners 
said that slaves could not be counted as 
part of a state's population to be repre- 
sented in Congress. They said that only 
people, not property, can be represented. 
But Northerners did want the slaves 
counted for tax purposes. Property, they 
said, is a source of wealth. 


The Decision on Slaves It was agreed 
to count five black slaves as equal to three 
white men for representation and taxation. 
This compromise gave support to slavery. 
The South argued later that the Constitu- 
tion had recognized slavery. 

Many of the delegates knew that the 
“Three-fifths Compromise” was unfair to 
black men. They knew that it did not 
follow the Declaration of Independence, 
which said that all men are created equal. 
But they wanted to get the Constitution 
written and accepted by all the states as 
soon as possible. 
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Federal Versus 
States’ Rights 


The most difficult problem was how to 
balance the needs of a national govern- 
ment with the rights of the states and in- 
dividuals. To get this balance, the Consti- 
tution gave the central government power 
to take action in national matters. But the 
states kept their power over local affairs. 
So the political system of the United States 
is not a centralized national system. It is 
not a decentralized group of state govern- 
ments either. It is a combination of the two. 


The Decision on State Powers The na- 
tional government has only those powers 
that were specifically written down in the 
Constitution. All powers that do not be- 
long to the national government belong to 
the states. The Constitution did limit the 
states in some matters. States could not 
print or coin money. They could not per- 
mit people to pay debts in anything except 
gold or silver. They could not make 
treaties with foreign nations. They could 
not put duties on imports or exports from 
other states. They could not wage war. 
And the states could pass no law that al- 
lowed people to break contracts. 


The Decision on Federal Powers The 
federal government means the national 
government. Constitution gave the national 
government eighteen delegated powers. 
These are called federal powers. Several of 
them allowed the national government to 
become very powerful. For example, Con- 
gress could: 
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@ Regulate foreign trade and trade be- 
tween states. 

@ Collect taxes and use the money to 
pay defense debts and to provide for the 
general welfare. 

® Call up an army and navy and raise 
money to support them. 

@ Make laws necessary to carry out the 
powers that were given to the national gov- 
ernment. 

The Constitution also says that the laws 
made by Congress in keeping with the 
Constitution are the supreme laws of the 
land. That means that the states cannot 
make laws that conflict with Congress’s 
laws. 


Controls on 
the Government 


The Constitution makers planned a na- 
tional government in which the power 
would be divided among three groups of 
people. In this way, no one group could 
easily get control of the government. 


Separation of Powers Powers were sepa- 
rated among three branches of govern- 
ment. One branch was the legislative. This 
is Congress, made up of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate. The legislative 
branch makes the laws. 

Another branch is the executive. This is 
the president and his staff. 

The third branch of government is the 
judicial. It is made up of the Supreme 
Court and all federal courts. 

The two houses of Congress make the 
laws. The executive branch or the presi- 


dent carries out and enforces the laws. The 
judicial branch decides what the laws 
mean and who is acting within the laws. 
Sometimes the courts decide whether or 
not a law agrees with the Constitution. 


Checks and Balances The Constitution 
was designed as a system of checks and bal- 
ances to keep all the power from getting 
into the hands of those in one branch of 
government. 

The president can veto (refuse to ap- 
prove) a law passed by Congress if he 
thinks it is not a good law. If Congress still 
thinks it is a good law, it can vote again. 
If two-thirds of the House and of the 
Senate pass it again, it becomes a law 
without the president’s consent. 

The Supreme Court can declare a law 
unconstitutional. If the courts decide that 
a law does not agree with the Constitution, 
then it is no longer a law. 

The delegates decided that to amend, or 
add to, the Constitution, three-fourths of 


the states have to agree to the change. 
Amending the Constitution makes it pos- 
sible for the government of the United 
States to change peacefully. 

After the delegates wrote the Constitu- 
tion, the members of the state legislatures 
had to discuss it. If they accepted the Con- 
stitution, they ratified it. 


The Bill of Rights Each state constitu- 
tion had a bill of rights. People believed 
strongly in the need for it. They needed 
it as a protection against an overly strong 
government. They felt that their rights had 
been ignored by the British government. 
They were determined to have their rights 
written down for all to see. By the end of 
1791, the first ten amendments (the Bill of 
Rights) had been added to the federal 
Constitution. 

Like the bills of rights in the state con- 
stitutions, the federal Bill of Rights guar- 
anteed freedom of religion, freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, freedom of 
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assembly, freedom to keep and bear arms, 
and protection against government's inva- 
sion of privacy. 


Birth of Political Parties 


In the spring of 1789, George Washing- 
ton entered New York City to take the 
oath of office as president. He was greeted 
by roaring cannons. Bells rang. People 
cheered. A new government was born. But 
it had to meet immediate problems. One 
that disturbed the new president was the 
birth of political parties. 

As soon as the Constitution had been 
written and ratified, two groups began to 
emerge. Some people supported the new 
central government. Others thought it was 
taking more control than it had a right to. 
The supporters became known as Federal- 
ists. Those against were Anti-Federalists. 


The Federalists These were usually 
wealthy people and people who owned 
property. They supported the new Consti- 
tution because it promoted a strong na- 
tional government. They said that a strong 
national government was needed to pro- 
tect private property and the interests of 
the merchant class. The Federalists 
thought it was important to protect this 
class. In this way, a business class would 
develop. It would bring wealth to the 
country. The leaders of the Federalists were 
Alexander Hamilton, George Washington, 
John Marshall, and John Adams. 


The Anti-Federalists The Anti-Federal- 
ists opposed the new government. They 
felt that it would not represent the inter- 
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ests of the majority. The majority at that 
time were farmers, planters, and laborers. 
The Anti-Federalists feared that the new 
government would protect only the privi- 
leged few. 

The Anti-Federalists agreed with the 
ideas of the famous Scottish economist 
Adam Smith. He said that no one group 
should be privileged above others. The 
business group should not have special 
treatment over the farming and working 
groups. The leaders of the Anti-Federalists 
were Thomas Jefferson and James Madison. 

One of the Anti-Federalists’ favorite 
slogans was “That government is best 
which governs least.” It seemed to the 
Anti-Federalists that the new national 
government would govern “most,” not 
“least.” 


Fear of Parties Many people were con- 
cerned about the two groups that were 
forming. After all, no political parties were 
necessary at New England town meetings. 
Why should there be any now? Couldn't 
a democracy continue without parties? 

Nobody expressed his concern about 
this new development more dramatically 
than George Washington. 


Washington’s Warning When Washing- 
ton stepped down from the presidency, he 
gave a farewell address. In it, he spoke of 
his fear that the bad effects of party spirit 
might lead to “riot and insurrection... 
and corruption...” and even to the de- 
struction of the Union. He was referring 
to the Federalists and the Anti-Federalists. 

Washington was wrong when he felt 
that parties might destroy the union. What 


happened was just the opposite. The 
growth of political parties strengthened 
democracy. Our present Republican party 


SUPPORTS OF 


grew from the Hamiltonian Federalists. 
Our Democratic party traces its roots back 
to Jefferson and his Anti-Federalists. 


THE POLITICAL SUBSYSTEM 


Land 


When our nation was formed, its land 
reached from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Mississippi River. It was almost as big as 
half of Europe. 

Not only was the land itself important, 
but there was a spirit connected with it. It 
was a spirit that no one had seen when the 
Constitution was written. It was the spirit 
of expansion. The western boundary of the 
United States was constantly being pushed 
farther west. In 1790, the area of the 
United States was 800,000 square miles. 
By 1860, the nation had grown to 3 million 
square miles. This vast land was a great 
strength to the American social system. 
Strains on the social system were often 
relieved because unhappy people could 
simply pack up and move west. They 
could leave their problems behind. They 
could go out into new free land. 

Not only did Americans have land, they 
had a land of plenty. The rivers were full 
of fish. Many kinds of game were plenti- 
ful. Wild pigeons and pheasants filled the 
air. It seemed that cattle could graze for- 
ever on the grasses of the plains. Ameri- 
cans could make a living on their land. 
This helped strengthen America’s political 
life. 


A political subsystem must have the 
loyalty of its members. It gets it by re- 
minding people of their history and com- 
mon ideals. One way to do this is through 
symbols. 


Patriotic Symbols 


Symbols are signs or objects that repre- 
sent the social system. When new govern- 
ments form, authorities create symbols. 
These symbols give people a feeling of 
belonging together. 

In the United States, it took a long time 
for national symbols to develop. One rea- 
son is that long before a national govern- 
ment was formed, the people had lived 
in separate colonies. The colonies became 
states. For a long time, people felt closer 
to their state governments than to the 
national government. For many years, the 
people’s symbols were not national sym- 
bols. They were state or local ones. 


Flags A flag is one of the best symbols. 
Before the Revolutionary War, no flag 
represented all the states. Instead, each 
state had its own. One flag was white with 
a rattlesnake on it. Underneath the snake 
were the words “Dont Tread on Me.” 
Another state had a white flag with a green 
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This was the flag which was flying when 
the “Star Spangled Banner” was written in 
1814. 


tree and the saying, “An Appeal to 
Heaven.” 

An official national flag was not de- 
livered to George Washington until the 
war was over. It had thirteen stars and 
stripes—one for each state in the Union. 

By 1792, Vermont and Kentucky had 
entered the Union. In 1794, Congress 
created a new flag with fifteen stars and 
fifteen stripes. In 1818, the number of 
stripes was set at thirteen. But each time 
a state entered the Union, a star was added 
to the flag. 

Soon people began to accept the “stars 
and stripes as their flag. State flags re- 
mained. Even today, both state and 
national flags are flown over public build- 
ings. They both are symbols of American 
loyalty to political subsystems. 
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Songs The national anthem, or song, is 
another symbol. In the early years of 
the United States, the development of a 
song was very similar to the development 
of a national flag. Each of the states had its 
own song. 

“The Star-Spangled Banner” is now our 
national anthem. The words were written 
by a man named Francis Scott Key on 
September 14, 1814. He set his own words 
to an English tune. He was being held 
prisoner aboard a British ship in the harbor 
of Baltimore, Maryland. This was during 
the War of 1812 between the United 
States and Britain. He watched during the 
night as the British shelled nearby Fort 
McHenry. The British were finally driven 
off, and Key then wrote his song. 

Although Key’s song became popular, 
there were many other songs that were 
equally well known. It was not until 1931 
that Congress made “The Star-Spangled 
Banner the official national anthem of 
the United States. 


Holidays Today in our country, there 
are eight official “legal public holidays.” 
They have been proclaimed by the 
national government. They are New Year's 
Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, Memorial Day, 
Veterans Day, Thanksgiving Day, and 
Christmas. These holidays remind us of 
certain facts of our history. The holiday 
most important in our political history is 
Independence Day—the Fourth of July. 
It reminds us of the signing of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. It also symbolizes 
the ideals of the Declaration on which our 
political subsystem is based. 





British ships attacked Fort McHenry for twenty-four hours. It was during 
the battle that Francis Scott Key wrote our national anthem. 


The Great Seal Another symbol is the 
Great Seal of the United States. It is used 
on official documents. On one side of the 
seal is an eagle. It stands for indepen- 
dence. The eagle holds an olive branch 
and arrows. It shows that the eagle loves 
to live in peace. (Olive branches are an 
old symbol of peace.) It also shows that the 
country can wage war. (Arrows are a 
symbol of war.) On the other side of the 
seal is a pyramid, representing the Union. 
Around it is the motto, “God has favored 
our undertaking. The New Order of the 
Ages.” 

All these symbols remind people that 
they belong to one national family. This 
gives strength to a people and to their 
social system. Perhaps, one day,all nations 
will share the same symbols. 


Test Yourself 


1. Suppose you were a farmer who joined 
Daniel Shays’s Rebellion. How would 
you explain your act? 


2. Why did many people want to change 


the Articles of Confederation? How 


were its weaknesses corrected? 


3. What is a democracy? Was the United 


States very democratic when the Con- 
stitution was written? 


4, What is meant by separation of powers? 


How does the system of checks and 
balances keep any one branch of gov- 
ernment from becoming too powerful? 


5. In what ways do you think political 


parties have strengthened American de- 
mocracy? Can you think of any bad 
effects of political parties? 
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Chapter 8 


How People | 
Made Their Living: 
The Economic 
Subsystem — i. 


Britain lost the war. But, - a nee otter the American 
Revolution, the United States lost Britain as a market for 
American goods. Benjamin Franklin tried to get the British to 
trade with the United States a y had in the past. But the 
British were not interested in buying American goods. They 
only wanted to sell their goods to Americans. The British 
wanted to cut Americans off from the British markets. 

They didn’t think that th Americans would in turn cut 

them off from the Americ narket. : 

Americans needed cloth, ead, paper, tobacco, pipes, 
spades, forks, and spoons. There was a great demand for all 
items. Americans bought all the goods they could from 
Britain. They paid for them in hard cash or on credit. 

Trading, however, is a two-way street. Since the states 
couldn’t sell their goods in Britain, they soon ran out of cash 
and credit. Trade with Britain fell off. The production of 
tobacco, rice, and indigo fell off in the South. Much of the 
labor had gone. Slaves had been carried to various places by 
the British during the war. They had not found their way __ 
back South. There were few of them left to raise crops. 

The British no longer bought ships from America. So New 
England shipyards were idle. Shipyard workers lost their jobs. 

The whaling industry was almost destroyed. Most of the 
whaling ships had been sunk or burned during the war. — 

The British also put a high duty, or tariff, on whale oil. 

After the war, the British West Indies refused to buy 
American products, such as horses, meat, and flour. They 
said that the price was too high. With whom, then, could a, 
country trade? The answer was: with the world. a 












NEW TRADING PATTERNS 


American ships carried tobacco and rice 
to the Netherlands. There they picked up 
tallow for making soap and candles, and 
carried it to Russia. They carried grain, 
flour, rice, potash, naval stores, and fish 
to France. 


Trade with Asia 


Some New England adventurers made 
a trip to the Pacific with the British sailor 
Captain Cook. They told wonderful stories 
to New England merchants. They said 
that fur skins could be picked up on the 
Pacific coast of North America for 6 cents. 
Then they could be sold in China for $100 
each. Merchants lost no time starting trade 
with China. 

A group of New York merchants fitted 
out a sailing ship called the Empress of 


China. In February 1784, the Empress 
sailed for China loaded with ginseng. This 
is an herb used as a medicine by the 
Chinese. She returned to New York har- 
bor fifteen months later loaded with tea, 
silks, cotton, chinaware, and cinnamon. 
The profit from this one voyage was 
$37,000. That was a great deal of money 
in those days. 

In 1787, a Boston merchant set up a 
joint-stock company to finance two ships. 
The Columbia and the Lady Washington, 
loaded with cargo, sailed for China. Bos- 
ton ships in the China trade took the route 
around the southem end of South Amer- 
ica. Along the way, they traded with the 
Spanish colonists and then with the Pacific 
islanders. 

Ships from Salem, Massachusetts, sailed 
across the Atlantic. Then they went around 


Fast-moving clipper ships like the ones pictured below helped the 
United States to become one of the world’s greatest trading nations. 
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the tip of Africa, across the Indian Ocean, 
to China. 

The captains of ships in the China trade 
were given letters of introduction by Con- 
gress. The captains were to give these 
letters to anyone with whom they wanted 
to trade. To be sure that no official would 
be insulted, the letter was addressed to 
every kind of official the trader could pos- 
sibly meet: princes, dukes, earls, barons, 
lords, burgomasters, councillors, and also 
judges, officers, and Regents of all the good 
cities and places...” 

This growing world trade brought gold 
and silver to the nation. Coins from coun- 
tries all over the world were used in the 
United States in those years. They were 
useful because the country had little gold 
and silver of its own. It was constantly 
being drained off to pay for British goods. 
The United States earned money by sell- 
ing goods. But the United States couldn't 
earn money by selling goods to Britain. 
Britain refused to open her markets to 
American goods. 


Money Problems 


The states under the Articles of Con- 
federation had tried to overcome the short- 
age of hard money by printing paper 
money. Every state started printing 
money. But the people did not trust it. 
Most of the states did not have enough 
gold and silver to exchange for paper 
money when many people wanted it. 


This is “state” money which was printed 
before the Constitution was written. Notice 
that Massachusetts used the word shilling 
which is from the English money system. 











Men keeping records in an office at a colonial bank 


The federal government also printed 
money to pay its debts. This was the only 
way to pay them. The government under 
the Articles of Confederation did not have 
the power to tax. Both the central and 
state governments had big debts from the 
war years. They had borrowed money 
from people to carry on the war. They 
owed money to the soldiers. The central 
government had even borrowed money 
from foreign governments. Everyone ex- 
pected the government to repay them. 
These debis had to be paid. 

Finally, there was so much paper money 
in circulation that it lost its value. People 
knew that they could not get the same 
amount of gold for the paper money. So it 
cost more and more paper money to buy 
the same item. This helped to create infla- 
tion. Merchants suffered from inflation. 
This was because farmers could pay back 


their debts to the merchants in worthless 
money. The buying power of money fell. 
People had to work twice as hard and pay 
twice as much for the same goods. 

Some states passed laws to control prices. 
They fined merchants who raised prices. 
Some farmers and merchants refused to 
sell goods at the legal prices. Some even 
refused to do any more business. Others 
bartered, or traded goods, instead of using 
money. 

Paper money finally had to be con- 
trolled. Old paper money was withdrawn. 
The central government printed new 
money. But this money was backed by 
hard cash. The government guaranteed 
that it could be traded in for gold and 
silver on request. 

Since the government did not have 
much gold and silver, it could not print 
much money. Now, instead of lots of 
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paper money in circulation, there was not 
enough. The price of goods fell. Businesses 
closed. Many people were out of jobs. This 
helped create a depression. 

The farmers suffered most in the de- 
pression. Farm prices fell. Farmers had 
to sell a lot of farm products to pay back 
their debts. 

Throughout U.S. history, those who 
lend money, usually merchants, suffer 
most in times of inflation. Those who bor- 
row money, usually farmers, suffer most 
in times of depression. 


Creating a 
Healthy Economy 


Three things were needed to make the 
economy healthy: build a national market, 
enlarge foreign markets and strengthen the 
central government. 


Build a National Market This would 
help American industries grow. Growth, 
in turn, would make America more inde- 
pendent. She would not have to buy so 
many goods from foreign countries. There- 
fore, gold and silver would remain in the 
country. 

Under the Articles of Confederation, 
there was no strong central government to 
make these things happen. The big 
national market could not develop, be- 
cause the states had built trade walls be- 
tween each other. The states had put taxes 
on goods coming in from other states. 

In the late 1700s, Fairfield County in 
Connecticut had nine new ironworks. 
These could have supplied the neighbor- 
ing states with iron. Ironworks in Provi- 
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dence, Rhode Island, could have supplied 
nails for the whole country. American 
paper mills could have supplied the entire 
country with paper products. Hat makers 
in Connecticut could have sold their hats 
all over the United States. Pennsylvania 
had twenty-one powder mills. These and 
other manufacturers were ready for a 
larger nation-wide market. But state tariff 
laws blocked them. The laws stunted their 
growth. 


Enlarge Foreign Markets This would 
also help American industries grow. It 
would help sell more goods in foreign 
countries. 

Goods from foreign countries, particu- 
larly Britain, poured into the country. 
Britain was a more industrial country. It 
produced a lot of goods. It could produce 
them cheaply. People then did not buy the 
same American goods, because they were 
more expensive. The central government 
had no power to establish a tariff or tax on 
foreign goods. So the American industries 
were unprotected. They could not grow. 


Strengthen Central Government Ameri- 
can political leaders saw that the Articles 
of Confederation were too weak. They 
just could not hold the nation together. On 
April 30, 1784, Congress declared that, 
unless the United States had the power to 
protect commerce, it could never com- 
mand advantages in trade. Without strong 
trading ability, America’s foreign com- 
merce must decline. 

The nation had two choices: strengthen 
the Articles of Confederation or write a 
new constitution. 


THE CONSTITUTION STRENGTHENS 


THE ECONOMY 


The Constitution was written. Three years 
later, in May 1787, all the thirteen states 
had ratified it. Now it was law. The Con- 
stitution favored the development of a 
national economic system. 


Regulates Commerce 


The central government under the Arti- 
cles of Confederation had no power to 
regulate commerce inside the country or 
with other nations. 

The Constitution gave Congress the 
power “to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations, and among the several States, and 
with the Indian tribes.” 

The Constitution declared that no state 
would get special treatment in trading 
matters. All would be treated alike. This 
would cut down economic rivalry among 
the states. No state could enrich itself at 
the expense of others. For example, states 
could not tax goods from other states. 


Promotes Trading 


Any economic system needs a reliable 
transportation and communication system. 
Congress had the power to establish post 
offices and to build post roads. Congress 
also was given the power to pass naviga- 
tion laws to help American shipbuilders 
and shipowners. 

Trading cannot take place without reli- 
able units of measurements. So Congress 


received the power to fix standards of 
weights and measures for the nation. 


Collect Taxes and 
Pay Debts 


In 1784, the total debts of the central 
government, foreign and domestic, 
amounted to $39 million. The interest 
alone was $1.9 million each year. But the 
total income of the United States govern- 
ment was only $555,000. 

To remedy this serious situation, Con- 
gress was given the power to collect taxes 
and duties in addition to the power to bor- 
row money. These taxes helped pay the 
nation’s debts. They helped pay for the 
national defense and general welfare. 

Taxes that the government collected 
had to be fair. No one could be discrimi- 
nated against. Therefore, the government 
tried to distribute the tax burden equally. 
Every adult was to pay an equal tax. Some 
people had feared that if taxes were based 
on wealth, the tax burden would rest chiefly 
on the landowners and the merchants. 


Develops a National 
Monetary System 


The Constitution gave the power to coin 
money to Congress only. Congress also 
had the power to regulate the money's 
value, and the right to punish people who 
made counterfeit money. 
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The federal government regulates trade among 


the states and with other countries... 


...collects taxes and duties 
and borrows money ... 












Only the federal government can coin 
money and regulate its value. 
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Protects Private Property 


Our economic system is based on pri- 
vate property and on the legality of con- 
tracts. Property must be protected. Con- 
tracts must be honored. The Constitution 
repeats many times the importance of 
protecting property and carrying out con- 
tracts. No state could pass a law that can- 
celed a contract or interfered with private 


property. 


Protects Inventions 


Congress was given the power to grant 
patents to inventors. A patent is the exclu- 
sive right to make, use, or sell a new in- 
vention. Copyrights issued by Congress 


protect authors and publishers in the same 
way. 

National patents helped manufacturing 
greatly. It would have been complicated 
and discouraging if inventors had had to 
get a patent from each state. In 1789, it 
would have meant thirteen separate pat- 
ents. Without a patent, an inventor’s ideas 
could be stolen and used by someone else 
in another state. 

The Constitution pulled a vast country 
together into a great national economic 
system. It established a national trading 
area. It developed a unified monetary 
system. By having the power to tax and 
the power to manage debts, Congress en- 
couraged the economic development of the 
nation. 


EUROPE’S DISTRESS AIDS 


AMERICAN SUCCESS 


Between 1793 and 1814, a war spread all 
over Europe. From 1812 to 1814, America 
was at war with Great Britain. The war 
aided American economic development. It 
helped develop a world trade, shipping, 
and export business. It stimulated domestic 
manufacturing. 


Prosperity 


The European nations at war found it 
difficult to carry on trade. They relied on 
neutral countries to bring them the goods 
they needed. The most important neutral 
country at that time was the United States. 
Its fleet sailed in every ocean. American 


ships delivered American goods to Eng- 
land and France. Most of the goods were 
wheat, flour, and tobacco from America, 
and rice from the West Indies. American 
ships picked up a variety of tropical goods, 
such as sugar, coffee, cocoa, pepper, and 
other spices. Then they shipped these goods 
to the warring nations of Europe who 
needed the goods. 

Income from this trade rose rapidly. In 
1790, the total income from American 
foreign trade was only $27 million. In 
1807, it was $151 million. Merchants 
earned high incomes. So did farmers. Jobs 
in the cities attracted people from the 
countryside. 
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The small U.S. Navy won many important battles during the War of 1812. 
Captain Perry (above) defeated the British at the Battle of Lake Erie. 


Price of Prosperity 


As the war wore on in Europe, French 
and English ships began to stop American 
ships. Sometimes American ships were 
seized. This endangered American lives 
and property. 


Embargo In 1807, President Thomas 
Jefferson declared an embargo on Ameri- 
can shipping. That meant that American 
ships could not trade with either France or 
Britain. The economic impact of the em- 
bargo had two effects. It drove the ship- 
ping and trading business into bankruptcy. 
Jails were crowded with people who could 
not pay their debts. Streets along the 
waterfront were almost deserted. Ships 
were dismantled. 
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On the other hand, the embargo built a 
protective wall around the young nation. 
Goods that the nation needed could not 
come in. So the nation had to produce 
them. The prices of manufactured goods 
rose because they were scarce. 


Bad Effects of Embargo These high 
prices encouraged people who had say- 
ings. Instead of putting their savings into 
shipping, they shifted their money into 
manufacturing. 

In 1810, Secretary of the Treasury 
Albert Gallatin declared that the economic 
future of the United States rested on man- 
ufacturing. But many experts believe that 
American manufacturing developed too 
soon. It got started on a false basis. It got 
started because there was no competition 


from Europe. European countries were 
busy fighting wars at this time. When the 
wars ended, foreign goods ffooded the 
market. They were better and cheaper 
than American goods. Many American 
factories had to close down. 

Jefferson's embargo didn’t end until 
1812. During the time that it was in force, 
no manufactured goods came into the 
country. So a lot of manufacturing had to 
be done at home. 

Cloth, soap, candles, leather goods, and 
maple sugar were made by families. 

Many experts believe that the young 
U.S. should not have gone into manufac- 
turing so soon. The nation did not have 
enough skilled labor. It did not have the 
technology. Technology means putting 
scientific discoveries to use. It did not have 
a big enough market. 


There is an economic law that says that 
the division of labor is the source of wealth. 
If people divide labor, each can specialize. 
That is, each can produce only what he does 
best. Then when people trade with each 
other, they receive more and better goods 
than if each had tried to produce every- 
thing himself. This applies to nations as 
well. Countries should produce the goods 
and services which they can produce best. 
Then they should trade them for goods 
which others can produce better. 


Good Effects of Embargo The embargo 
did force the United States to be more self- 
sufficient. Not all American factories closed 
down after the 1812 war. Some of the fac- 
tories did survive. These factories formed 
the basis for future industries in the United 
States. 


ECONOMIC LIFE IN DIFFERENT REGIONS 


The European war enabled this country 
to move toward regional specialization. 
Each part of the country began to produce 
what it could produce best. This regional 
specialization became the structure of the 
American economy as it is today. 

What was the economic life in the 
regions of the United States in 1800? 


The Northeast 


During the early 1800s, about half of 
the people of the United States lived in 
New England and the mid-Atlantic states. 

New York City and Philadelphia each 
had about 100,000 population. Boston and 


Baltimore had about 35,000 each. There 
were numerous smaller cities. 


Shipping and Foreign Trade The econ- 
omy of this region was still based on ship- 
ping. It had been since the 1790s. But by 
1815, profits from these activities were not 
as high as they had been. 

Europe had been at war during the first 
fifteen years of the nineteenth century. 
From 1812 to 1815, Britain and the United 
States were at war. After the war years, 
some European countries put high tariffs 
on foreign goods. They wanted to protect 
their own industries. They passed naviga- 
tion laws. Only their own ships could be 
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used in trade between them and their 
colonies. 

The Northeast had collected great sav- 
ings from the prosperous period of foreign 
shipping. As shipping fell off, some of 
these savings were put into manufacturing. 
Manufacturing developed to supply Amer- 
ican needs while the European countries 
were at war. 


Manufacturing New York and Philadel- 
phia were manufacturing cities. At this 
time they supplied local markets for the 
most part. Boston and Baltimore were 
trading and financial cities. 

In these cities, services had grown up 
around foreign trade. There were banks 
with savings, insurance companies, trans- 
portation connections to inland markets, 
warehouses, and harbors. 

Boston put these services to use in the 
cotton trade. People in New England pre- 
ferred to put their savings into the new 
cotton textile mills. These textile mills were 
being built along the rivers of New Eng- 
land towns. 

New England ships brought cotton to 
New England. They carried goods from 
New England factories to the South. Some 
goods from Europe passed through Boston 
on the way south. 

The Boston Manufacturing Company at 
Waltham, Massachusetts, was built in 
1813. This mill had a new power loom. It 
manufactured great quantities of coarse 
white cotton cloth. This cloth was in de- 
mand by farm and frontier people. The 
mill had its own machine shop. It made 
and kept in repair the mill’s machinery. 
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In 1815, peace returned. British ships 
soon arrived in American ports. They 
brought all sorts of manufactured goods. 
There were cotton and woolen cloth, metal 
goods, tools, and other things. These sold 
much more cheaply than the goods manu- 
factured in American factories. As a result, 
many New England manufacturers went 
out of business. | 

The years 1815 to 1820 were difficult 
ones for American manufacturers. They 
could not compete with the cheaper for- 
eign goods. Some New England factories 
did manage to stay alive, however. Those 
that managed to last through this difficult 
period became the foundation of later 
industries. 3 

The Waltham mill, for example, con- 
tinued to produce and sell its cotton cloth. 
New England mills could not yet compete 
with the British mills to produce fine-qual- 
ity cloth. But there was a steadily increas- 
ing market in America for the American 
coarse cloth. A growing market was devel- 
oping on the frontier. 


The South 


In 1819, the Southern region was made 
up of ten states—Virginia, Maryland, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana. This region special- 
ized in the production of a few staples— 
tobacco, rice, indigo, hemp, sugar, and 
cotton. 


Little Manufacturing The South did not 
encourage industries to develop. The 


region had few people. Many were poor. | 


Many Southerners did not have enough 
income to buy machines and build fac- 
tories. There were few roads in the South. 
It was difficult to move people and prod- 
ucts around. 

Some plantation owners earned very 
high incomes. But the money was used for 
creating a comfortable life. The money did 
not go into business. If a plantation owner 
did decide to invest, he usually did it in 
the North. 

The region put little emphasis on educa- 
tion. The illiteracy rate was much higher 
than in other parts of the country. The 
plantation owner saw no reason to educate 
slaves. He also refused to help educate 
poor white Southerners. 

In the South, most of the cities were 
near the coast. Savannah, Charleston, and 
New Orleans were ports. They grew on 
trade. 


Old Crops Decline In 1790, the South 
urgently needed a new crop. The old crops 
that had brought great wealth to the re- 
gion were fading out. After the Revolu- 
tionary War, Britain started producing 
indigo in her colonies. Southern indigo 
sales dropped. 

The rice industry also suffered. From 
1795 to 1800, the price of rice dropped by 
half. Rice growing was so hard and un- 
pleasant that only planters who owned 
several slaves could grow it. Besides, the 
British did not need Southern rice. They 
could get it from their own colonies. 

After the Revolutionary War, tobacco 
production declined. The rich Tidewater 


land was exhausted. This is how it was 
described in 1800: “The cattle looked sick 
and the farmland is so worn out that hardly 
an acre of it is fit for cultivation. The 
Negroes are half naked. The fences and 
houses are crumbling and falling down.” 
Tobacco planters from the once rich Tide- 
water were forced to move into Kentucky 
and Tennessee. 

Still, tobacco exports declined steadily. 
In 1793, the export was 75,000 hogshead 
(huge barrels) of tobacco. In 1814, it was 
only 7,500 hogshead. No wonder tobacco 
prices in 1813 dropped to 6 cents a pound. 

Not until 1823 did the American to- 
bacco industry become healthy again. New 
lands improved the production. But by 
this time, the Southern planter was getting 
twice as much income from cotton as from 
tobacco. 


Cotton Becomes King Here are the rea- 
sons why cotton became king in the South. 
® During the Revolutionary War, Ameri- 
cans couldn't get cotton from Europe, so 
they began to grow it themselves. 

@ The invention of the cotton gin en- 
abled cotton growers to make use of short- 
staple cotton, which grew well in the 
South. Before the invention of the gin, this 
kind of cotton had been almost useless. It 
was difficult to separate the cotton from 
its seed. Before the invention, it took a 
person one day to pick the seeds from a 
pound of short-staple cotton. With the gin, 
a person could clean 50 pounds of cotton 
in a day. 

® The invention of weaving and spin- 
ning machines in England increased the 
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Farming equipment in the early 1800s was powered by men and by ani- 
mals. (Above) McCormick’s reaper greatly cut the time it took to harvest 
grain. (Below) A horse-powered machine threshes the grain. Opposite 
Inventors were experimenting with ways to use steam power. (Above) 
A steam-powered ship (Below) An artist’s idea of a steam plow 
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New inventions helped the young country’s economic system to grow. 
(Left) The Washington hand press (Right) Eli Whitney’s cotton gin 


production of cloth. Thus, English textile 
manufacturers wanted more cotton. This 
stimulated production of cotton in the 
United States. In 1791, England imported 
1 million pounds of cotton. This rose to 56 
million pounds by 1800. 

@ The cotton producer could raise cot- 
ton profitably if he received 12 cents a 
pound. In 1800, the cotton at American 
ports sold for 44 cents a pound. 

@ There was plenty of new land to open 
up when the old land became exhausted. 
As President Jefferson said, “We can buy 
an acre of new land cheaper than we can 
manure an old one.” 

@ Slaves supplied the labor on cotton 
plantations. Slave labor offered many ad- 
vantages to the cotton planters. The labor 
force was steady. Cultivating cotton fields 
did not require much training or much 
education. 
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e@ After the War of 1812, New England 
textile mills grew very fast. The produc- 
tion of cotton goods rose swiftly. In 1805, 
American cotton mills operated 4,500 
spindles. In 1815, they operated 130,000, 
most of them in New England. The total 
consumption of raw cotton rose from 8 
million pounds in 1800 to 32 million 
pounds in 1815. This increase in the de- 
mand for cotton produced growing markets 
for Southern cotton. 


Isolated Farmers The majority of the 
white population in the South lived simple 
lives. They owned no slaves. They had no 
fine mansions. They had no large cotton 
fields. They earned very little cash income. 
They were self-sufficient farmers. They 
used what they produced. They were not 
affected much by the economic forces in 
other parts of the country. 


The West 


Before the Revolutionary War, trappers 
and fur traders crossed the Appalachian 
Mountains into what was then called the 
Northwest or the West. Today it is called 
the Midwest. By 1815, more than one and 
a half million people lived west of the 
Appalachian Mountains. 

North of the Ohio River, slavery was 
forbidden by the Northwest Ordinance. 
The ordinance had established a plan for 
government. In every township, one sec- 
tion of land would be used to support 
public education. Also, perhaps because 
most of the settlers came from New Eng- 
land, schools were considered important 
and worth paying taxes to build. 


Independent Farmers Many of the farm- 
ers who moved in from New England were 
independent farmers. Land cost about a 
dollar an acre. Most men could afford to 
set up their own farms. Livestock farming 
was quite common on the frontier. Hogs 
could be fed in the forests. The cost of 
raising hogs was low. Every year, farmers 
from Kentucky, Ohio, and Indiana drove 
cattle and hogs eastward. 

Pioneer farmers tried to be self-suffi- 
cient. But they needed guns, ammunition, 
salt, and tools. They traded their goods for 
these. They packed animal skins and hides, 
beeswax, bear oil, and ginseng. These 
goods were sent over the mountains on 
packhorses. They were sold in the eastern 
cities. Later, when farms were bigger, the 
animals would carry tobacco, flour, or 
whiskey to the eastern cities. 


The western farms were not as isolated 
as the small farms in the South. Land al- 
ready had been surveyed, and a township 
system already existed. This encouraged 
the growth of communities. 


New Towns and Cities Eastern land 
speculators bought up land where they 
thought a town might grow. Their land 
then increased greatly in value. They laid 
out towns, gave them names, and waited 
for the towns to grow. Many did grow. But 
so many speculators laid out so many 
towns that there were failures. Some towns 
never grew. 

Most of the immigrants into the Mid- 
west came from New England. Town life 
was a customary way of life for them. A 
network of trading towns and villages 
grew up. Many of these towns grew into 
cities. 

By 1817, Pittsburgh had iron and brass 
foundries, tinworks, glass factories, and 
lumber mills. It also had a shoe factory 
and a hat factory. It produced boats, steam 
engines, liquor, and tobacco. 

The most important industry of Cincin- 
nati by 1818 was the pork-packing indus- 
try. Later, the by-products, such as tallow, 
were used in candle-making and in soap- 
making. Louisville had much the same in- 
dustries as Cincinnati. Louisville became 
a busy and prosperous town. This was 
because all shipping on the Ohio River 
had to be unloaded and reloaded at the 
falls near Louisville. 

St. Louis was the big fur-collecting point 
in the West. All these cities grew greatly 
after 1820, when the steamboat came to 
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the rivers. These towns supplied immi- 
grants who were passing through on their 
way farther west. Lexington, Nashville, 
and Knoxville also soon grew into cities. 


Problems of Underdevelopment During 
the years 1803-1805, prices for western 
farm products were high. There was a war 
in Europe. European farmers could not 
tend their crops. American farmers were 
pleased with the high prices they were 
earning. 

The Mississippi, Illinois, and Ohio River 
systems were alive with flatboats. They 
carried farm products to other parts of the 
United States. These products were then 
shipped all over the world. 


But from the year of the embargo in 
1807 until 1815, prices of farm products 
went down and down. Prices were so low 
that many western farmers could not pay 
their debts. Some farmers lost their farms. 

The western farmer had many disadvan- 
tages. The transportation system of the 
United States was underdeveloped. The 
banking, money, and credit systems of the 
United States were underdeveloped. The 
marketing system was underdeveloped. 

Overland transportation over the Appa- 
lachian Mountains to eastern markets was 
very expensive. Goods sent this way from 
the West did not earn much profit. 

Goods were also sent down the Missis- 
sippi River. But there were problems here, 


Rivers were an important means of moving people and goods in the 
1800s. (Below) A steamship called the City of Muskegee Opposite 
(Above) A flatboat on the Arkansas River (Below) Settlers traveling by 
land often had problems crossing rivers like this one in California. 
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too. The trip on flatboats down the river 
took a month. The trip was dangerous. 
The river was filled with snags. It changed 
its course frequently. Sometimes the farm- 
er took his own products down. But he 
had to go in the springtime when the river 
was high. He lost valuable time away from 
his farm. His flatboat cost him about fifty 
dollars. 

The southern end of the Mississippi 
River was hot and swampy. Many farmers 
fell sick on these trips and did not return. 
There were also dangerous river pirates 
in the area. 

When a farmer finally got to New Or- 
leans from the West, he often did not 
know what price his goods would bring on 
the market. 

Since he was often in a hurry to return 
home, he sold his goods at too low a price. 

He couldn't pole his boat back home 
against the river current, so he sold the 
boat for lumber in New Orleans. But he 
got very little for it. Then he had to walk 
back home or ride horseback. 

This part of the country was so young 
and so underdeveloped that it had no sav- 
ings. Banks were just getting started in 
the West around 1812. It was very difficult 
to get credit. 

Farmers who had bought land on credit 
were desperately worried. They couldn’t 
always keep up payments. Many farmers 
lost farms or plantations. 

Western farmers wanted more money to 
pay debts on their farms. They needed 
more money to buy imported goods. They 
wanted banks to print lots of paper money. 
But banks didn’t want to print money un- 


less they could back the paper money with 
hard cash. 
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The United States Bank operated on a 
charter that had to be renewed. When the 
time came for Congress to renew it, west- 
ern farmers, merchants, and businessmen 
urged their congressmen to vote against 
the charter. 

The bank’s charter was not renewed. So 
the bank closed for several years. But 
many local banks opened. They all printed 
lots of paper money. Finally, confidence 
in this money disappeared. In the West, 
there was a lot of counterfeit money. 
People’s confidence in paper money sank 
even lower. On top of all this, a depression 
hit the country in 1819. 

The farmers, the merchants, and the 
young manufacturing businesses in the 
West were hurt. It would be another ten 
years before business would prosper again 
in the West. 


Test Yourself 


1. After the Revolution, how did the gov- 
ernment try to cure the inflation prob- 
lem? What problem did this cause in 
turn? Who suffered most from each 
problem? 

2. How did the weakness of the Articles of 
Confederation harm the economy? How 
did the Constitution change this? 

3. What is “hard money’? How did the 
United States begin to lose hard money 
after the Revolution? 

4, How did America take advantage of the 
war in Europe in the early 1800s? How 
did the end of the war affect the Ameri- 
can economy? 

5.What is “regional specialization’? 
Briefly describe life in the three regions 
of the United States in the early 1800s. 





Around 1800, people in the different re- 
gions of the growing nation worked or 
earned a living in a variety of ways. In some 
cases, a man’s skills determined the kind 
of work he did. In others, geographic loca- 
tion was the deciding factor. Slaves had no 
choice in their work. They were merely the 
property of their owners. 

As villages grew into towns and cities, 
more and more skilled craftsmen opened 
shops to fill the needs of the prospering 
Americans. One could find a craftsman for 
almost every need: housing, furniture, can- 
dies, kettles, glass, paper, and printed 
materials. Many later American industries 
would not have been possible without these 
skilled men. 























Many people in 1800 worked at odd jobs, like 
this slave who is hunting eels (top). Women 
still sewed fine quilts (above) at home. But 
businesses like this furniture store (left) drew 
craftsmen to cities. 
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The potter knew the special process for 
molding clay into dishes and jugs. The 
blacksmith could mold iron into large pots 
and kettles. The cooper or barrelmaker 
was important because most of the mer- 
chandise was packed in barrels. The joiner 
or local carpenter was skilled at making 
kitchen and farm equipment. 

Most Americans lived and farmed in the 
country, but the city populations were grow- 
ing. In 1800, about 5 percent of the people 
lived in cities. By 1850, the figure had risen 
to 15 percent. New England coastal cities 
and towns were filled with shipyards. Many 
worked on fishing ships, on merchant ships, 
and in the shipbuilding industry. Trading 
and financial cities like Boston and Balti- 
more provided jobs in warehouses, harbors, 
and shops, and in transportation. 


As New England merchants and ship- 
owners looked for new opportunities at sea, 
businessmen sought new opportunities on 
land. A new industry called the textile in- 
dustry grew. Big mills opened in large cities. 

Instead of working at home, people came 
to the factories where they operated the 
new machines that could do the work more 
quickly. 


Most farms in 1800 were not as prosperous as 
some of the family farms in the Middle States. 
“The Residence of David Twining’”’ (opposite 
above) Many small farmers moved to the 
cities. Some found work in the big new textile 
mills (opposite below). This Boston black- 
smith left) was an important city worker. 
Workers like the oyster vendor (right) added 
to the variety of cities. 
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In the South, people lived settled lives on 
small farms or big plantations (above). Mean- 
while, a few hardy “mountain men’’ (right) 
went West to trap and trade furs. 


Most Southern whites lived and worked 
in farm villages in the 1800s. Unlike the New 
England and midwestern farmers, they did 
not sell what they raised. Some Southerners 
were wealthy piantation owners whose 
main income was from cotton and tobacco. 
A typical plantation was a community in 
itself. It had a main house, other smaller 
houses, thatched huts for the slaves, and 
worksheds. Weavers, spinners, and other 
craftsmen a plantation might need each had 
a separate house or workshed. 

The westward movement continued 
throughout the 1800s. The first pioneers to 
seek wealth in the West were the fur trap- 
pers and traders. Others sought new lands 
and a new life on the farm. They traveled on 
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foot, on horseback, in boats, or in wagons. 
They lived a rugged existence as they 
Cleared the land, set up cabins, and raised 
a few crops. Some craftsmen, like cobblers, 
Carpenters, and blacksmiths, gradually 
moved into these settlements. In time, 
tradesmen and craftsmen grouped to- 
gether to serve a sizable area. The earlier 
pattern of the growth of towns and cities 
soon repeated itself. 

The growing nation needed better trans- 
portation to carry goods and people to the 
different regions. As the government was 
able to provide funds, jobs were made avail- 
able in canal and road building. These jobs 
attracted immigrant laborers who then 
settled in the West. 


Pioneer families cleared farm land in the 
Northwest Territory (below). Merchants like 
this storekeeper (left) followed. 
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Chapter 9 


How People Lived: 
The Cultural 
Subsystem 


The great majority of Americans 200 years ago lived on small 
farms. Out of almost 4 million people, only about 250,000 
people lived in towns and cities of more than 8,000 people. In 
the towns, people worked hard to earn their livelihoods as 
mechanics, craftsmen, and small tradesmen. 

Farmers also worked very hard for long hours to earn a 
livelihood. They had little or no money or leisure time. Their 
pleasures were simple ones. Yet there was a love of the land. 
There was a sense of pride in taming nature. Few other 
people in the world at that time could have the excitement 
and satisfaction of being so independent. Farmers depended 
mostly on themselves. Naturally, they developed a strong 
sense of independence. 

Those who could afford the time to read, study, or enjoy 
music lived either in the seaport towns and cities or on the 
big southern plantations. They were wealthy merchants, 
lawyers, gentlemen farmers, or big land-owning families. 
They were only a very small part of the whole population 
of the new country. 

The big cities were Philadelphia with 70,000 people; New 
York with 60,000; Boston and Baltimore with 30,000 each; 
and Charleston with 20,000. New Orleans was the biggest 
city in the West, and Pittsburgh was the second biggest. 
Cincinnati had about 4,000 people and was growing fast. 

There were other smaller towns along the Atlantic coast. 
They had all been busy small seaports, but they were losing 
business and trade to the nearest big city. Inland were a 
number of river ports such as Albany, New York, and 
Cincinnati, Ohio. They helped make it possible for trade to 
develop between the heartland of the United States and 
foreign countries. 


CITY LIFE 


City dwellers were only a very small part 
of the population, yet the cities began to 
influence the rest of the nation early in its 
history. Each city had its own character. 


Important Cities 


Philadelphia This was the wealthiest 
city in the United States just before and, 
for a while, after the Revolutionary War. 
It probably had the greatest cultural life. 
It was a great trading and banking center. 
It was the headquarters for the Bank of 
the United States. Philadelphia’s new state- 
house was the biggest building in America. 
Its marketplace and prison were supposed 
to be the best and most modern in the 
country. It had a free school for the poor. 

The city was the center of medical and 
scientific study. There were many clubs in 
the city. There were learned societies, 
sports clubs, dining clubs, and societies of 
national groups. 

Philadelphia had more bookshops and 
publishing houses than any other city. It 
had a theater, a college, a medical school, 
a museum, a public library, a scientific 
society, and a botanical garden. 

In and near Philadelphia were thriving 
industries such as ironworks, paper and 
gunpowder factories, and carriage makers. 

The prosperous farms around Philadel- 
phia sent farm goods over the Lancaster 
Turnpike. It led to the city market and the 
city wharves. Smaller towns, such as Ger- 
mantown and Trenton, ringed the city like 
satellites. They were collecting points for 
farm goods that came from the country. 


New York City At this time, the city was 
mostly a local market. Yet it was already 
attracting immigrants. The excellent nat- 
ural harbor and the rich farmlands around 
the city offered promise for its future 
growth. Wall Street was just beginning to 
be a banking and trading center. 

New York offered many choices for 
leisure. There were theaters, lectures, 
parades, restaurants, and clubs. Great 
mansions, homes of wealthy New Yorkers, 
were rising along Broadway. 

Still, New York’s streets were poorly 
paved and badly drained. Pigs ran wild 
in the streets. There were no health rules. 
Every few years there were terrible epi- 
demics; hundreds of people died. 


Boston This old city was a great trading 
center, with many import houses and 
banks. It also had many shopkeepers— 
candle makers, cabinet makers, wig mak- 
ers, silversmiths, tailors, and so on. The 
seafront wharves were lined with ships. 
These ships linked New England with the 
rest of the world. 

Boston had some handsome buildings — 
the State House, the Federal Theater, 
Faneuil Hall, India Wharf, and the new 
South Church. 

The city, however, was not as attractive 
as Philadelphia. It did not have Phila- 
delphia’s services. Boston’s streets were 
crowded and narrow. They were poorly 
lighted. It had hardly any lawmen. Still, 
Bostonians looked down their noses at all 
other cities. After all, Boston was the old- 
est city. 
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In the 1800s, Americans lived in many different kinds of houses. (Above) 
Log cabin in Missouri (Below) Pueblo village in the Southwest Oppo- 
site (Above) Plantation house in North Carolina (Below, left) Stone 
house in Pennsylvania (Below, right) Dwellings in downtown Boston 
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Baltimore This city had clean broad 
streets laid out in a gridiron pattern. As 
roads improved in the early 1800s, more 
overland traffic came into Baltimore than 
into any other city. Baltimore had many 
grist mills. They ground grain from farms 
in New Jersey, Maryland, and Virginia. 
Baltimore’s harbor was also busy. Its ship- 
yards were busy building the new clipper 
ships. 


Charleston Charleston, South Carolina, 
was the biggest city of the South. But, by 
1800, its growth was slowing down. Its 
foreign trade was slowing down. Still, it 
was a handsome city of fine townhouses. 
It had lovely gardens of orange trees and 
palmettos. Life in this city was gayer than 
in New York and Philadelphia. But social 
classes were more separated. A few fami- 
lies controlled Charleston’s social, eco- 
nomic, and political life. The gentlemen of 
Charleston had little interest in farming 
or trade. They were not really interested 
in the city’s problems or in new ideas. The 
city suited them as it was. “Why change?” 
they asked. 


New Orleans New Orleans became part 
of the United States in 1803. It was a 
French and Spanish city. Many people 
spoke French. Many still do. Its French 
and Spanish style houses had lacy iron 
balconies hanging out over the streets. No 
other American city looked quite like it. 
Life moved slowly and easily there. But 
New Orleans was a big sugar and cotton 
exporter. Farm products came down the 
Mississippi to the New Orleans market. 
Goods were transferred from river ships 
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to ocean ships at New Orleans wharves. 
Trade caused the city to grow rapidly. 


Washington, D.C. In 1800, this became 
the capital of the new United States. At 
that time, there were only a few half- 
finished buildings set in unhealthy 
swamps. The Capitol building had only 
one wing. Around it huddled seven or 
eight boardinghouses. The president's 
house stood a mile away with some other 
houses and shops around it. 


Pittsburgh This city was on the route for 
settlers moving west. The city was busy 
manufacturing goods to fill the settlers’ 
needs. It was also’a distribution point be- 
tween the East and West. 


City Characteristics 


Trade was the chief reason for the exis- 
tence of the cities. Trade showed clearly in 
the many stores, warehouses, and wharves. 
Newspapers were full of news about ship- 
ping and foreign markets and advertise- 
ments for the latest foreign goods. In most 
cities, the leading citizens were merchants, 
shippers, and shipbuilders. In Charleston, 
they were rich planters. 

The leading citizens believed that their 
cities and the federal government should 
help their interests. These men were the 
leaders of American society. They felt that 
the government should do as they asked. 
They believed that what was good for 
them was good for the nation. The Atlantic 
seaport cities looked out to sea. They 
looked east toward Europe rather than 
west toward the back country and the 


frontier. These seaport cities received not 
only goods, but ideas, from the rest of the 
world. The inflow of ideas added to the 
excitement of the busy cities. 

City people usually knew more than 
country people about what was going on 
in the world. They talked about the latest 
news in coffee houses and taverns. Public 
opinion could form more easily and 
more clearly than in the countryside. 

In the back country or rural areas, the 
people lived in separate groups. There 


EDUCATION 


In the early 1800s, getting an education 
depended on what region of the country 
one lived in. Usually, parents had to do 
most of the educating. 

In the Southern highlands, even the 
children of rich old families could hardly 
read or write. But some hill country 
people did not want schooling for the chil- 
dren. They couldn't afford to build schools. 
They didn’t see why anyone needed book 
learning to work on a farm. 

Teachers were not respected in the com- 
munity. For their work, they received very 
low pay. One New England teacher earned 
sixty-seven cents a week. 


Schools 


In New England, the law said that every 
town had to have an elementary school. In 
New York and Pennsylvania, only the 
larger towns had elementary schools. In 
the South, planters hired tutors for their 
children. Or they sent them to private 


were German, Scotch, Irish, or French 
groups. But in Philadelphia and New York, 
people of different backgrounds and lan- 
guages lived close together. Old habits 
and customs had to change faster in the 
cities. 

In the South, there were few cities. 
Change did not come easily there. 

All this made city people different from 
rural folk. Different ways of living and 
thinking helped divide the country into a 
rural and an urban section. 


schools. Some children went to schools in 
England. 

In general, children learned reading, 
writing, and arithmetic in the elementary 
school. Above the elementary school were 
the grammar schools or academies. These 
were private schools. In one kind of gram- 
mar school, boys prepared for college. This 
kind of school was called a Latin school. 


Latin Schools Here, boys learned Greek, 
Latin, grammar, speech, mathematics, and 
geography. But only about one out of ten 
boys went on to college. 


English Schools Some people thought 
that schools should be more practical. So 
another kind of grammar school devel- 
oped. It was known as the English school. 
These were business schools. Boys here 
prepared for the business world. They 
learned English, navigation, surveying, 
bookkeeping, astronomy, and modern 
languages. 
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Charity Schools Poor boys learned at 
charity schools how to read and how to be 
thrifty, hardworking, and obedient. 


Schools for Women Before 1800, women 
were not considered worth educating. 
Girls of wealthy families had tutors at 
home. They learned music, drawing, paint- 
ing, reading, English, and French. In the 
1800s, a few schools were opened for 
women. Often, they were called “finishing 
schools.” When a girl graduated, she was 
supposed to have “polish” or to be “fin- 
ished.” That is, she knew the arts of grace- 
ful living. 

Only the wealthy people got a good 
education in the United States. 


SCIENCE 


In the 1600s, Isaac Newton, an English 
scientist, discovered the law of gravity. 
Newton's discovery changed many 
people’s way of thinking about nature. 
Other men made discoveries about nature. 
They found a new way of studying the 
world around them. They called it the 
scientific method. It required more than 
just thinking. It required experimenting, 
observing facts, recording facts, and draw- 
ing conclusions from facts. 

American men of ideas thought that they 
had the duty to use science for the benefit 
of mankind. Science, they said, could grow 
only where there was liberty. America 
had plenty of land. The land was rich in 
resources. Why then should there be any 
poverty or great differences between rich 
and poor? America, these men said, could 
become the hope of the world. 
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Colleges 


American colleges started by imitating 
English colleges. They soon changed, be- 
cause life in America was different from 
life in England. English colleges tried to 
give students a classical education—that 
is, a knowledge of Latin, Greek, history, 
and art. American colleges trained young 
men to make a living. They were trained 
to be lawyers, doctors, scientists, ministers, 
and teachers. 

Knowledge was growing. Also becoming 
widespread was the idea that colleges 
might be able to train people to search for 
new knowledge—for things that were not 
known before. 


Before the Revolution, Benjamin Frank- 
lin helped to organize the American Philo- 
sophical Society in Philadelphia. Its aim 
was to “benefit mankind in general.” In 
Boston, John Adams and other New Eng- 
landers founded the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences to encourage “every 
art and science which may [add to] 
interest, honor, dignity, and happiness of 
a free, independent, and virtuous people.” 


Medical Science 


In the years after the Revolution, medi- 
cal science still was old-fashioned. Some 
men were not really trained. They were 
called “quacks.” This meant they were 
fake doctors. Even doctors trained in the 
best medical colleges of Europe could not 
treat diseases properly. People did not yet 


know about germs and infections. Since 
they did not know the causes of sickness, 
they could not treat or cure the diseases. 
Doctors used such cures as bleeding, 
sweating, and herbs for almost everything. 

In some parts of the couniry, people 
expected to be ill with fevers, chills, sore 
throats, and headaches. It was just part of 
life. People later called fevers and chills 
malaria. Malaria comes from the Italian 
words meaning “bad air.” People did not 
know that malaria came from the bite of a 
certain kind of mosquito. 

After the Revolution, many state and 
city medical societies were formed. They 
tried to encourage new scientific knowl- 
edge. They tried to set standards for med- 
ical practice and to discourage quacks. 


Scientific and 
Technical Discoveries 


Some men were using science to invent 
machines. There were textile machines, 


steam engines, steamboats, and cotton 
gins. Some men were using new methods 
to produce goods in factories. 

In America, scientists found many un- 
known kinds of plants, animals, soils, and 
rocks. They found some things that were 
strange and upsetting. They found evi- 
dence of glaciers. But they did not yet 
know about the Ice Age. They found the 
skeletons of ocean creatures on the tops of 
high mountains. They wondered how that 
could be. Before the Revolutionary War, 
thinking men were sure that they knew all 
about the world. It ran like a great natural 
machine, they said. But as scientists ex- 
plored more and more of America, they 
were not so sure anymore. 


Discoveries in the West In 1803, the 
United States bought the Louisiana Terri- 
tory. Now,a vast unknown area was added 
to the nation. Congress sent out an expedi- 
tion of young men to explore the new 
region. It was led by Meriwether Lewis 


In the early 1800s, new machines like this steamboat were invented. 
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John James Audubon made hundreds of beautiful pictures of America’s 
wildlife. This painting by Audubon shows some mallard ducks feeding. 


and William Clark. President Jefferson 
told them what to look for: What Indians 
lived in the area? What were their cus- 
toms? What and where were the mineral 
and plant resources? What was the climate 
like? What wild animals were there? 

They were to look for the Northwest 
Passage. This was a water passage from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. It would pro- 
vide a shorter route to China and India. 
Lewis and Clark were to map the river 
systems. Maybe ships could sail up the 
rivers to the Pacific. 

They sighted the Pacific Ocean. They 
mapped the countryside. But they did not 
discover the Northwest Passage. 
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Plants and Seeds For several genera- 
tions, the Bartram family from Philadel- 
phia had traveled over eastern America 
from Florida to the Great Lakes. They 
gathered seeds and plants and classified 
them. They sent seeds and plants to bot- 
anists and botanical gardens in Europe. 
They planted many of these plants in their 
own botanical garden in Philadelphia. 


Birds John James Audubon was the son 
of a rich West Indian who moved to the 
United States. Audubon and his young 
wife went to live in a colony of French 
refugees in Louisville, Kentucky. He ran a 
pioneer store there. In those same years, 


he traveled much in the wilderness. He 
got along very well with trappers, hunters, 
and lonely forest dwellers. The young man 
grew interested in the many kinds of birds 
in America. He was an artist. He did many 
drawings and paintings of birds. They 
showed how the different birds flew, where 
they lived, and what they ate. 


Geography Jebediah Morse, a New Eng- 
land minister, brought together in a book 
called American Geography knowledge 
about soils, rocks, plants, animals, maps, 
and histories of the different regions of the 


RELIGION 


The general feeling of the colonists was 
that religion should be left to the belief 
and conscience of every man. “Religion is 
a matter which lies solely between man 
and his God,” said Thomas Jefferson. Tom 
Paine declared, “My own mind is my own 
church.” 

There was not even a direct mention of 
God in the Constitution. The Constitution 
did say, however, that man should have 
freedom of religion. It also declared that a 
person's religion made no difference when 
seeking a job in the government. 

In 1800, there were about three thou- 
sand churches in the United States. There 
were about ten Protestant groups. The 
major ones were Quakers, Anglicans, Bap- 
tists, Reformed Dutch, Methodists, and 
Lutherans. 

The Anglican Church had lost much of 
its power. Half its members had been 
against independence. They were Empire 
Loyalists. 


United States. He put together books of 
maps too. For many years, his books were 
used by American schoolchildren. 

Men in all parts of the country were 
studying their regions. They were bring- 
ing together in books all the new knowIl- 
edge about their regions. 

In the 1700s, gentlemen and craftsmen 
used some of their leisure time to study 
science. By the 1800s, the amount of 
knowledge increased so much that men 
were beginning to specialize in one branch 
of science. Now men began to realize how 
complicated and varied nature was. 


There were few Catholic churches in 
the United States at this time and only 
about six Jewish synagogues. 


Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians 


These churches were the most powerful, 
particularly in the East. The old Puritan 
church of New England was now called 
the Congregational church. Members of 
these two churches had been strongly for 
independence. Whole congregations went 
to war. Their ministers encouraged them. 
After the war, they became very popular. 

The Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches were well organized. Their min- 
isters were generally well-read city men. 
Their congregations were usually com- 
posed of well-to-do businessmen in the 
eastern cities and in New England. 

Their churches reflected the old Puritan 
faith, which remained strong in American 
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life. They encouraged the Puritan virtues 
of thrift, honesty, simple living, and hard 
work. The clean simple lines of the white 
wooden New England churches, which still 
exist today, reflect the straightforward 
Puritan faith. 


Religion on the Frontier 


In the West, people lived far from one 
another. They led lonely lives. Religion 
not only helped them communicate with 
God, it helped them communicate with 
each other. Religious meetings were com- 
munication centers. People came to them 
from miles around. They gossiped, ex- 
changed ideas, and learned what was go- 
ing on in the rest of the nation. 

Almost everyone agreed that religion 
was badly needed in the land beyond the 
Appalachians. Life on the frontier was 
rough. There were shootings and killings. 
People did not obey laws very much. 
There were few lawmen to make them 
obey. People hoped that churches and 
ministers would improve people's behav- 
ior. But great areas of the country had no 
churches. There were no preachers to bap- 
tize, to conduct marriage ceremonies, or to 


bury people. 


Methodists and Baptists Frontier people 
did not like college-trained ministers very 
much. They thought that such people were 
ignorant of country ways. They were out- 
siders. Methodist and Baptist ministers 
were very popular in the West. These men 
were not often college-trained. But they 
expressed ideas in simple ways. The 
people of the frontier understood them. 
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Even members of the congregations 
were allowed to preach. They were issued 
a “license” and could start preaching im- 
mediately wherever and whenever they 
wished. This suited the needs of the fron- 
tier people. 

Most Baptist preachers earned their liv- 
ing by farming. Some were craftsmen in 
the region where they preached. 

By about 1830, there were about four 
thousand Methodist ministers traveling the 
roads. They rode horseback from one tiny 
village to the next. They were called “cir- 
cuit riders.” They took care of several 
church groups. They rode horseback from 
one group to the next on their circuits. They 
preached in homes, schoolhouses, and 
county courthouses. They even preached 


in the fields. 


Camp Meetings Teams of preachers 
came together at the end of the summer. 
The haying was finished, and the corn was 
“laid by.” People came from miles around. 
They camped for days to hear the preach- 
ing and join the hymn-singing. These 
meetings were as much social as religious. 
People heard all the news. They exchanged 
ideas and advice about planting and 
prices. These camp meetings were valu- 
able communications centers. Sometimes 
the spirit of fellowship and religion be- 
came overpowering. Here is an account of 
one man’s experience at a camp meeting 
at Cane Ridge, Kentucky: 
A huge crowd of about twenty-five 
thousand was collected together. The 
noise was like the roar of Niagara 
Falls. The vast sea of human beings 
seemed to be agitated as if by a storm. 








(Above) Worshippers at a church in Vir- 
ginia (Below, left) A Philadelphia minister 
baptizing a woman by dunking her in water 
(Below, right) A camp meeting in Kentucky 





I counted seven ministers, all preach- 
ing at one time. Some were on stumps. 
Others in wagons. One... was stand- 
ing on a tree which had, in falling, 
lodged against another. Some of the 
people were singing, others praying. 
Some were crying in the most sad way. 
Others were shouting. As I watched 
these scenes, a strange feeling, such 
as I had never felt before, came over 
me. My heart beat heavily, my knees 
trembled, my lip quivered, I felt as if 
I must fall to the ground. A strange 
supernatural power seemed to come 
over everyone. I became so weak and 
powerless that I found it necessary io 
sit down. Soon after, I left and went 
into the woods to recover. 
Religion did help raise the morals and 
habits of people on the frontier. The 


COMMUNICATIONS 


In 1800, there were about 5 million people 
in the United States. Most of the popula- 
tion in 1800 was along the eastern coast. 
But it was a long coast. People were widely 
scattered. West of the Alleghenies, people 
were even more scattered. 

Everyone wanted to know what was 
going on. They badly needed a system of 
communication. 


Newspapers 


By 1800, there were about 150 news- 
papers in the country. Ten years later there 
were almost 300. 

Almost every town had its own news- 
paper. The newspaper played a big part in 
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church became the social and intellectual 
center of the community. A non-church- 
goer would be looked down upon. Most 
people wanted to be part of the commu- 
nity. They tried to behave in acceptable 
ways. 

Methodists and Baptists became sup- 
porters of Jefferson and the Anti-Federal- 
ists. Their preachers reminded settlers that 
they were masters of their own future. 
Religion, like government, was a matter 
that the individual decided. It was a matter 
between a person and his God just as 
politics was a matter between an individual 
and his government. 

In both religion and government, the 
settlers and their ministers admired sim- 
plicity, directness and common sense. They 
were against all unchanging ideas, tradi- 
tion and authority. 


helping to form people’s opinions. They 
carried stories about government, politics, 
laws, business, science, and local news. 

As transportation and the postal service 
improved, newspapers were carried into 
the back country. There were few amuse- 
ments on the frontier, and newspapers 
helped people feel in touch with the out- 
side world. Frontier people passed the 
newspapers around. The first frontier 
newspapers started in 1786. 


Books 


Philadelphia had more publishing 
houses and bookstores than any other 
American city. But, by 1800, even Lexing- 


ton, Kentucky, had a bookstore. It even 
sold books in Greek and Latin. Printshops 
in the back country printed newspapers, 
books, pamphlets, and almanacs. 


Traveling Salesmen 


Peddlers carried books into the back 
country. Parson Weems was such a ped- 
dler. He had been an Anglican minister in 
the South. After the Revolution, he freed 
his slaves, and began traveling up and 
down the country in his wagon. Parson 
Weems knew people’s tastes. He knew the 
interests of the townsfolk, the planters, 
and the country people. He would visit 


THE ARTS 


In the American society of the early 1800s, 
people were still busy settling a wilder- 
ness. Usefulness was more important than 
artistry. Most Americans didn’t have time 
to cultivate the fine arts. Artists and 
writers had to move to Europe to be prop- 
erly recognized and rewarded. 


Painting 


Painters could hardly earn a living by 
painting in America. Americans who liked 
fine painting preferred the works of Euro- 
pean artists. They had no confidence in 
American painters. 

Benjamin West and John Singleton 
Copley were excellent American painters. 
But they had studied in England and lived 
there. They found wealthy people who 
appreciated their paintings and would buy 
them. 


country fairs and cry out the titles of the 
books he had. He would even say a few 
words about what was in them. 

Farm families usually had a Bible, a book 
of sermons, and an almanac. 

Almanacs were published year after 
year. They had calendars with information 
about the moon and the tides. There was 
advice about planting time and other use- 
ful farm news. Benjamin Franklin pub- 
lished an almanac for twenty-five years. He 
included wise sayings which he hoped 
would encourage people to be thrifty and 
work hard. But it was the Bible and reli- 
gion in general that helped people com- 
municate with one another. 


The painters who stayed in America 
painted portraits for wealthy families. 
Since cameras had not been invented, 
portrait painting was very useful. Portraits 
were a record of the family and its social 
position. 

Charles Willson Peale tried to’improve 
American knowledge of painting. He had 
been a saddle maker, coach maker, clock 
maker, and silversmith. He studied paint- 
ing with Copley in Boston and went to 
London to study with Benjamin West. He 
came back to America and painted many 
portraits. 

He founded the first museum in Phila- 
delphia, in 1802. In 1805, he helped to 
found the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts in Philadelphia. 

John Trumbull also studied painting in 
London with Benjamin West. At that time 
in London, painters were painting pictures 


Lega) 


The arts were not very important to most Americans in the early 1800s. 
(Above) A portrait of a wealthy family by John Singleton Copley Oppo- 
site (Above) The Chestnut Theater in Philadelphia (Below) An illustra- 
tion from the story ‘‘Rip Van Winkle” by Washington Irving 
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of Greek and Roman history. When Trum- 
bull came back to the United States, he 
was asked to paint pictures of American 
history. He did, and some are still in the 
Capitol in Washington. 

Gilbert Stuart was another student of 
Benjamin West in London. He painted 
several portraits of George Washington. 

It is strange that no outstanding artist 
was moved to paint landscapes in a land 
which offered so many wonderful views. 
Even on the frontier, the traveling painters 
painted mostly portraits. 


Music 


When Americans composed music in 
these years, it sounded much like Euro- 
pean music, but not as good. 

During and after the Revolution, many 
of the patriotic songs were British tunes 
with American words. “The Star-Spangled 
Banner’ was based on an English drinking 
tune. “My Country ‘Tis of Thee” is the 
same tune as the English anthem “God 
Save the King.” 

In the cities of New York, Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, and Charleston, there were 
music societies which presented concerts. 
There were good orchestras and choirs in 
these cities, but they performed mostly 
European music. 

In the 1790s, many French musicians 
came to the United States. They became 
performers and teachers. They helped 
greatly to improve American tastes in 
music. English and Italian musicians also 
came in these years. Opera grew in popu- 
larity in the cities. 
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In the South, many ladies and gentle- 
men played the flute, violin, spinet, harp, 
and harpsichord. In the German neighbor- 
hoods west of Philadelphia, the Moravians 
established a music college. It had an ex- 
cellent choir. Music was an important part 
of life among the Germans. 

In the back country, people danced to 
fiddles. They sang old ballads and com- 
posed new ones. Hymn-singing was im- 
portant in the frontier country. Many fine 
hymns were composed by Americans. 

As early as 1812, artists gave concerts in 
frontier towns on the Ohio River. 


Theater 


Before the Revolutionary War, the Puri- 
tans, the Dutch of New York, and the 
Quakers of Philadelphia did not like the 
theater for religious reasons. They thought 
that acting on the stage was sinful. But by 
the beginning of the 1800s, there were 
theaters in Boston, Philadelphia, New 
York, and Charleston. 

By the early 1800s, traveling companies 
of American actors were giving plays. 
They visited Cincinnati, Lexington, and 
Louisville. 

The first successful American play was 
probably The Contrast. It was written by 
Royall Tyler. It was performed for the first 
time in 1787 in New York City. It dealt 
with a subject that became the main 
theme of American plays for years. It was 
a comedy about a native American hero 
called Colonel Manly. He was brave and 
upstanding. He got into trouble with a 
silly Englishman named Billy Dimple. Of 


course, the American got the best of the 
Englishman. 

In all American plays, the virtues of 
American society were praised. The Old 
World society was made an object of fun. 


Literature 


American writers in the early 1800s 
wanted to express American ideas and 
feelings in their novels. They did not want 
to copy English writing. But they said 
that the country’s past was too short to 
give them material for stories and novels. 

It was hard for American writers to 
compete with English and European 
writers. In these years, there was no copy- 
right law, so American printers just took 
the works of European writers and printed 
them. Then they sold them at low prices. 
American writers could not earn enough 
income just from writing. Most of them 
had to get money from other kinds of 
work, too. 


Useful Writing The most popular litera- 
ture was that which was useful. 

Noah Webster prepared his American 
speller, his American grammar, and Amer- 
ican dictionary to help form the American 
language. He believed that the new nation 
was developing its own language and 
thought. He did not like the snobbery of 
language in England. There, the upper 
classes had a special accent. Those who 
did not speak with that accent were con- 
sidered vulgar and low-class. Webster did 
not think this was a proper development 
for Americans. 


There was one widely read American 
writer at this time. His name was Washing- 
ton Irving. He wrote with much humor of 
the Dutch in colonial New York. His “Rip 
Van Winkle” and the “Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow’ are stories familiar to most Ameri- 
can children. 


Future Greats During the early 1800s, 
there were children who later would be- 
come great American writers. These were 
people like Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry 
David Thoreau, Edgar Allan Poe, and 
Walt Whitman. 

These people expressed themselves in 
American English. They wrote about 
American life. They contributed to the 
cultural richness of America. 

Americans in these years were learning 
to express themselves as Americans. They 
were working out a new way of life—the 
American way of life. 


Test Yourself 


1. In the early 1800s, would you rather 
have lived in the country or in a city? 
Why? 

2. What was the difference between the 
American education system and _ the 
British? 

3. What were the aims of American scien- 
tists in the early 1800s? What were some 
of their achievements? 

4. In what ways was religion important to 
people on the frontier? 

5. Why do you think that artists, writers, 
and composers could not make much 
money in the United States at this time? 
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Chapter 10 


How People 
Behaved: 

The Sociological 
Subsystem 


In most societies, people are grouped into classes. In England, 
people were born into a particular class of society. They 
usually stayed in that class all their lives. For example, a 
shoemaker’s son usually became a shoemaker or other 
craftsman. Upper-class families guarded their position in 
society as well as their wealth. : 

There were two British customs that helped the aristocracy 
guard their position. One was primogeniture. The eldest son 
inherited all of his family’s land and property. Daughters and 
younger sons did not inherit land or property. The other 
custom was entail. Entail meant that no part of an estate 
could be used to pay debts. These customs were also used in 
the colonies to build up big estates for wealthy families. But, 
after the Revolution these customs were abolished. 

In the United States, all classes of society were open. 
People could move from one into another. Primogeniture had 
little importance in the United States. There was plenty of 
land. Younger sons could leave home to set up farms or 
plantations of their own. 

There were other reasons for an open-class system. People 
moved west to buy farmland or settle in the growing towns. 
In the towns and cities of the East, there was a shortage of 
workers. Plenty of jobs were open. Skilled craftsmen in the 
towns could save enough to set up their own shops after a 
few years. They could also buy farms. , 

There was a spirit of optimism and individualism in 
America. Hardworking people had hope and tried to 
advance. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SOCIETY 


By 1800, everyone realized that the United 
States was a new and growing indepen- 
dent country. They also realized that the 
people there were quite different from 
those in other nations. A new kind of 
society had developed. A new kind of 
people had developed. 


Individualism 


The feeling of individualism started 
with the Puritans. They believed that man 
was capable of governing himself. They 
also believed that, through his own hard 
work and his own good works, man could 
serve God. 

The farmers on small farms had to work 
hard. They had to rely on themselves to 
support their families. After all, they had 
to produce almost everything they ate 
and wore. No one could survive the hard- 
ships of the frontier without hard work 
and courage. 

In the towns, men talked about indi- 
vidual freedoms: the rights to life, liberty, 
property, and the pursuit of happiness. 
Men were no longer content to stay in the 
social position into which they were born. 
They wanted to rise in the world. They 
wanted to live better and freer. 

Benjamin Franklin was a poor boy. Yet, 
through hard work and thrift, he became 
one of the most famous people in the 
world. He told Europeans that, in America, 
what a man does is more important than 
who his family is. An honest man with a 
craft will be honored. 


In the 1850s a famous American philos- 
opher, Henry Thoreau, said: “I would 
rather sit on a pumpkin and have it all to 
myself than to be crowded on a velvet 
cushion.” He also said: “If a man does not 
keep pace with his companions, perhaps it 
is because he hears a different drummer. 
Let him step to the music he hears, how- 
ever measured or far away.” This meant 
that people should not do things just be- 
cause everybody else does. People should 
think and act for themselves. They should 
act as individuals, not as part of a crowd. 


Cooperation 


Frontier people and farmers knew that 
cooperation was as valuable as individual- 
ism. Frontier and farm people exchanged 
goods with their neighbors. They helped 
each other with barn-raisings and house- 
building. They cooperated in corn-husk- 
ings and quilting bees. Cooperation be- 
came an American characteristic. 


Volunteer Spirit 


In the towns and cities, many important 
services were not provided by city govern- 
ments. There was not enough tax money. 
So the people volunteered to provide 
services. Some volunteered to be fire 
fighters. Some joined burial societies. 
People formed book clubs, science clubs, 
and many other clubs to get the services 
they needed. People gave money to build 
charity hospitals, poorhouses, and free 
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Cooperation was an important characteristic of behavior in 1800. 
Frontier people especially realized the need for working together. 
(Above) Women at a quilting bee (Below) A house raising party 





schools. Some people volunteered to work 
on social problems, such as prisons or the 
care of the insane. Volunteering became 
an American characteristic. 


Different Peoples 


By 1800, people in America were made 
up of many groups. There were groups of 
Indians, Spanish, English, Africans, Ger- 
mans, French, Scotch-Irish, Dutch, Swed- 
ish, Finnish, Jewish, Swiss, Italians, and 
Portuguese. 


For the first 150 years, most of the 
settlers were English, so English became 
the language of the country. The laws, 
forms of government, ideas, and customs 
were also English. The people came from 
many different backgrounds and_tradi- 
tions. But they did share some common 
ways of living. It was their great differ- 
ences, however, that made many Euro- 
peans sure that the country would soon 
fall apart. Europeans thought that the dif- 
ferent groups would fight and argue just as 
they did in Europe. 


CLASS STRUCTURE OF SOCIETY 


A society must have different tasks to 
carry out. To get these tasks done, a 
society must find a method for people to 
live in an orderly way. One way is a social- 
class system. Each class has its own posi- 
tion in society. Each has its privileges and 
duties. Usually there are an upper class, a 
middle class, and a lower class. But in the 
United States in 1800, there was hardly 
any middle class. The upper class were 
rich landowners. The lower class were 
farmers and shopkeepers. 


Upper Class: 
Wealth and Land 


In the early 1800s, the upper class of 
American society was based on the amount 
of land or wealth that the people owned. 
In America, if a person accumulated 
wealth and land, he could move into the 
upper class. The wealthy upper class was 
not a closed class as in Europe. 


But in the middle states and in the 
South, it was harder to move into the 
upper class. People in the upper class there 
often married each other. They did not 
often marry someone out of their class. 
Most of the upper class in the South lived 
on huge plantations with many slaves. 

In New England, there were no huge 
estates. The upper class was made up of 
wealthy merchants, shippers, and Puritan 
churchmen. 

In all the states, the upper class used its 
position to get special privileges from the 
government. These privileges added to 
their wealth and power. The upper class 
thought that what helped them helped the 
nation. For example, wealthy Easterners 
used their status to buy western land 
cheap from the government. Then they 
charged the pioneers rents when they 
settled on the land. The pioneers would 
have preferred to get the land cheap 
straight from the government. 


I) 


Most people thought that all doctors 
were alike, but they were not. Some were 
well-trained, but many were quacks. 

Before the Revolutionary War, ministers 
were highly respected and thought to be a 
part of the upper ruling class. After the 
war, people—at least those on the frontier 
—did not think of them as upper class. 


Lower Class: 
Settlers and Shopkeepers 


Most of the lower class were servants, 
farmers, and shopkeepers. 

But in the early 1800s, craftsmen and 
mechanics were gaining in wealth and in- 
fluence. They would soon become the new 
manufacturing class. They would then 
challenge the power of the merchants. 

People in the back country and on the 
frontier did not think much of the upper 
class. Most of their respect went to farmers 
and mechanics. It was plain to see that 
their work was the most useful. 

Most Americans were lower class. They 
did not think that professional people like 
lawyers, doctors, ministers, and teachers 
produced anything useful. They thought 
that society should not have people who 
lived off the productive people. Profes- 
sional people, they felt, should not be 
trusted with power. 


The Outcasts: 
Slaves and Indians 


In the early 1800s, two large groups of 
people were considered to belong to no 
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class. They were outside all classes—out- 
casts. Blacks and Indians were considered 
to be inferior because of their race and skin 
color. Most blacks were treated as prop- 
erty—like things that could be owned. In- 
dians were considered savages and sinful 
because they were non-Christian. Many 
Americans held the belief that equality was 
for the whites only. About 200 years ago, 
the Indians and the blacks had no natural 
rights. 


Indians The Constitution declared that 
Indians were not citizens of the United 
States. They were treated as if they were 
people of a foreign nation. 

Some people, however, found the In- 
dians to be well-mannered and polite. In 
1820, a New England minister named 
Jebediah Morse visited many Indian 
groups. He found they had “a high sense 
of honor, justice, and fair dealing.” When 
white people said that the Indians were 
cruel, Morse asked, “What about us 
whites? We are even more cruel.” 


Blacks There were slaves in every state 
at the end of the Revolutionary War. But 
the new constitutions of the Northern states 
made slavery illegal. Still, even as late as 
1800, there were about 2,000 slaves in Penn- 
sylvania and about 20,000 in New York 
State. 

Only in Southern states, however, did 
slavery become a part of the social system. 
Yet even in Northern states, free blacks 
suffered injustices. They were discrimi- 
nated against. They found it difficult to get 
good educations or good jobs. 





Indians were considered outcasts of American society in 1800. Indian 
society, however, had its own special groups. There were chiefs and 
warriors. This is a picture of the inside of one Indian chief’s house. 


There were certain ideas that governed 
family life in the New World. These ideas 
have helped shape our social system as it 
exists today. 


Equality 


In the new nation, white Americans 
believed that they were equal to every- 
body else. They were as good as anyone 


else. The farmhand might sit at the table 
with the farm owner's family. A worker 
might not make as much money as his 
boss, but he was not an inferior person. 

It is true that Protestants in some parts 
of the country thought that their religion 
was better than others. Also, most whites 
thought that blacks and Indians were in- 
ferior. Still, Americans thought and spoke 
of equality as an ideal. 
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Imagine you are living in the early 1800s, 
when Thomas Jefferson was president. 
Since most people are farmers, you prob- 
ably live on a farm, too. Perhaps it is a 
small, rocky patch in New England, or a 
fertile valley farm in Pennsylvania (above). 
Your family has to work hard. If you area 
boy, you rise early to do chores, spend a 
long day in school, then do more chores. 
Girls help at home all day. 

Maybe your parents are small farmers 
in the South, or pioneers in the Northwest 
Territory (left). Father plants, harvests, 
and hunts. Mother cooks, weaves, and 
makes clothes, candles, and soap. On the 
frontier, her work is just as important as 
Father’s. You and your brothers and sisters 
help out. You have to do things for your- 
selves, because your nearest neighbors 
may live miles away. 


Most farmers live hard lives. But suppose your father is a rich planter 
in the South. You live in a big house and wear fine clothes. You have a 
private tutor and take trips to New Orleans (below) or Charleston. 
Slaves do all the hard work. 

But what if your parents are slaves? Then you are a slave, too. You 
live in a crowded shack away from the main house (bottom of page). 
You must follow the planter’s orders. And if he wants to sell you to 
someone else, he can do it. 



































Of course, you may not live on a farm at all. 
Your father may own a shop or work ina 
factory in a growing city like New York, 
Boston, or Philadelphia. Your family rents 
a small house on a busy street. You have 
many friends and neighbors. And you en- 
joy their company on many occasions. If 
you are a boy, you may go to school for a 
few years, then go to work. Few people 
think girls should be educated, so your sis- 
ters will stay home, learning to keep house, 
cook, and sew. 
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If you are lucky, your father may be a wealthy merchant or shipper. You 
will live in a big town house. The boys in your family will go to the best 
schools and colleges. The girls will learn art, music, good manners, 
and how to manage a large household. 
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Independence 


The American was self-reliant. He had 
to be to exist on the frontier. From this 
feeling of independence we get the expres- 
sion “the self-made man. He felt that he 
owed nothing to anybody. He believed that 
his future lay in his own hands. 


Competition 


The American was competitive. He was 
sure that competing for land and wealth 
was the only way to get ahead. Americans 
felt that whatever they did, they should 
do it the very best way that they knew how. 


Hard Work 


Americans believed in hard work. In 
Europe, the upper classes looked down on 
manual labor. In America, hard work was 
nothing to be ashamed of. It was an 
honorable activity. The Puritans said, 
“People who do not work should not eat.” 
The young American believed that if a 
man did not work, he must be lazy. And 
laziness was sinful. 


Financial Success 


Young Americans believed in the “al- 
mighty dollar,” as Washington Irving 
called it. They measured the success of 
their work by the amount of money they 
earned. They thought this way because 
they knew that they had a new continent 
to develop. Nature was to be conquered. 
All nature’s treasures were theirs, if they 


could find them. 
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Progress 


Young Americans believed in progress. 
They believed that life could be made 
better and better. Men could be made 
wiser and wiser. Within their lifetime, 
young Americans saw the wilderness 
transformed into farms and cities. The 
visible results of man’s work gave them 
great faith in their ability. They knew that 
they could improve themselves and the 
country. 


Education 


American schools were different from 
European schools. They taught what was 
practical or useful. Schools prepared 
people for earning a living. Schools were 
not interested in teaching ideas which had 
no practical value. The thinkers of Amer- 
ica believed mainly in ideas which were 
practical. These were ideas which could 
be used to make money. They could be 
put to use. Being able to paint or play the 
piano was not considered very useful. 


Test Yourself 


1. What is primogeniture? Why was it not 
as important in America as in Europe? 
2. How was the American class structure 

in 1800 different from the British? 

3. How close was the American social sys- 
tem to Jefferson’s idea that “all men are 
created equal’? 

4, What is a “self-made man’? 

5. What was the early Americans’ attitude 
toward nature? How has that attitude 
changed? 
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TESTING 
THE SOCIAL 
SYSTEM 


We have examined our social system as it was 
200 years ago. This way of life was based on 
the ideas of freedom, justice, and equality 
expressed in the Declaration of Independence 
and in the Constitution. 

People hoped that the social system would 
continue to meet their needs and wishes. But, 
as time passed, many of their needs and 
wishes changed. You know what that means. 
Your needs and wishes are not the same as 
those of your parents. Nor are they the same 
as those your parents had at your age. 

When people feel that the social system no 
longer meets their needs and wishes, they test 
it. That is, they demand that the system stay 
true to its basic ideas. That is what has 
happened since 1800 in the United States. 
People have tested the system. In fact, they 
test the system every day in many ways. 

Your parents may have received a ticket for 
speeding. But they know that they were not 
going too fast. So they go to court and plead 
not guilty. They test the justice of the system. 

Sometimes a test does not budge the social 
system. It has little impact on it. At other times, 
a test does affect the system. Let’s look at 
some tests of the social system. 
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Chapter 77 : : ae 
Alexander Hamilton. =e 


and the | 
Good Society 





The new nation had hardly een formed when many people 

tried to improve it. One of these 1 men was the Secretary of 

Treasury, Alexander Hami ton. Hamilton did not like the 

new nation the way it was. Hew was determined to make 

some changes. > ae 
In 1800, most egos ied on oe They lived quiet, aia 

independent lives. They produced almost everything that they 0 

needed. There were fe c ies or yee businesses. There 

were few cities. ] 

This is the kind of lif 
thought that a farming 
the people and for the natio 
anindustrialnation. | 

But in Congress on a Ty 14, 1 90, a paper was presented 
that began to change all that. It was called the “Report on 
Public Credit.” The author was . Alexander Hamilton. The | 
report was a blueprint for « our nation’s economic growth. eee 
In this report and in two others that followed, Hamilton es 
explained the ways in which he wished to change the nation’s 
social system. . 

To Hamilton, a oe and healthy society needed a strong — 
and growing economy. ‘Such n ONE he said, must rest 
on three pillars. They were 
@ Asound money system 
® A prosperous manufactu 
@A partnership been : 
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A GOOD MONEY SYSTEM 


Hamilton believed that a good money sys- 
tem was necessary for a strong nation. But 
what is a good money system? In a good 
money system, people trust the money. 
They will accept money as payment for 
debts. If they did not trust the money, 
they would want gold, other valuables, or 
another nation’s money as payment. 

In a good money system, the money’s 
value does not go up or down very fast. 
People can be confident that their money 
will always be able to buy the same 
amount of goods and services. 

To create confidence in the nation’s 
money, Hamilton said that the govern- 
ment should do several things: 


Repay Federal Debts 


During the Revolutionary War, the 
federal government had borrowed money 
from the people. The money had been 
used to pay the costs of the war. 

People who lent money to the govern- 
ment received pieces of paper called 
bonds. The bonds stated how much the 
government had borrowed. They also 
stated how much interest the government 
would pay for use of the money. Hamilton 
said that the government should pay its 
debts immediately. Paying debts would 
increase people's confidence in the central 
government. 

The government followed Hamilton’s 
advice. It repaid the debts. But before 
that, rich people had bought up the bonds 


from poorer people at a low price. The 
price was low because the poorer people 
feared that they might not get any repay- 
ment from the government. So the govern- 
ment action benefited the rich people. 
They sold the bonds back to the govern- 
ment at a profit. 


Take Over State Debts 


Hamilton urged the federal government 
to repay the states’ debts as well. The 
states had also borrowed money to fight 
the war. Hamilton said that the war was a 
war of all the people in the country. So all 
the people should pay for it. Since the 
federal government represented all the 
people, it should pay the war debts of the 
states. 

Hamilton knew that if the federal gov- 
ernment paid the debts, the people who 
had lent the money would feel friendly to 
the federal government. But if the states 
repaid the money, people would feel loyal 
to the states. Hamilton wanted people's 
first loyalty to be to the federal gov- 
ernment, not the state governments. He 
wanted the nation to have a strong central 
government. 


Create a Central Bank 


Hamilton thought that a good money 
system had to provide enough money in 
circulation for the economy to grow 
strong. To achieve this goal, Hamilton 
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suggested that the federal government set 
up a central bank. The bank would control 
the amount of money in circulation. It 
would print the new nation’s money. 
Until the Revolutionary War, state 
banks had printed money. Some of the 
money was still circulating. But the Con- 
stitution said that the states could not 
print money anymore. Only the federal 


government could. The Constitution did 
not say, however, that the federal govern- 
ment should set up a bank. 

Congress followed Hamilton’s advice. It 
established the country’s first national 
bank. The bank benefited businessmen. 
They were the ones who had money. 
Hamilton knew that businessmen had to 
trust the new nation’s money. 


A GOOD MANUFACTURING SYSTEM 


The second part of Hamilton’s plan was 


to build a good manufacturing system. He 


explained how such a system would benefit 


the country. 


Specialized Labor 


Labor that is specialized is more pro- 
ductive. In most manufacturing jobs, 


A growing industrial society needs many things. Power is needed to 
run factories. Money is needed to pay for buildings, machines, raw 
materials, and labor. People with skills are needed to make goods. And 
transportation is needed to move these goods to other places. 





The Bank of the United States |. 


Received tax money 
Made short-term loans to the government 
Sold government bonds 


Transferred funds to local banks 


people work at specific tasks. They pro- 
duce part of a product. Each person does 
not have to produce the entire product. By 
repeating a specific task, the workers de- 
velop great skills at their jobs. 


Machine Production 


Hamilton said that machines help work- 
ers to produce goods. They can produce 
goods more cheaply. Therefore, an indus- 
try with machines can produce more than 
one without them. Hamilton thought that 
a country with such industries would be 
more productive than one without them. 


Controlled lending by requiring paper 
money to be backed by gold and silver 





Increase Number and 
Kinds of Jobs 


Hamilton said that a country with man- 
ufacturing could provide more jobs for 
people than one without manufacturing. 
There would also be more kinds of jobs. 
Different people have different skills and 
talents. More kinds of jobs would use the 
talents of all the people. 


Encourage Immigrants 


Hamilton pointed out that manufactur- 
ing encouraged immigrants from other 
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countries to come to the new nation. The 
immigrants would bring their skills with 
them to their new country. They would help 
to produce more and better goods for the 
people. The labor force would continue to 
increase. There would also be more and 
more people to buy the increased goods and 
services. The country would thus benefit 
greatly. 


Encourage Enterprise 


Hamilton said that the spirit of enter- 
prise was widespread in America. Many 
people were willing to invest in businesses 
to earn a profit. If the government sup- 
ported manufacturing, more business op- 
portunities would open. There would be 
more jobs, more income, and more goods. 


A BOND BETWEEN GOVERNMENT 


AND THE RICH 


Hamilton was hoping for a partnership 
between the government and wealthy 
people. He hoped that these people would 
use their money to make the country grow. 
They would be the investors in the nation. 
It would be in the interests of the new 
nation to create a wealthy class. These 
people would use their money to build 
manufacturing businesses and factories. 
This would make the nation strong. But 
how could the government do this? 


Raise Tariffs 


A tariff is a kind of tax. It is placed on 
goods that are produced in foreign coun- 
tries and shipped to the United States. 
Hamilton knew that American buyers 
would have to pay more for foreign goods 
if a tariff was established. This would in- 
crease the price of the foreign goods. Be- 
cause of this higher price, Hamilton hoped 
Americans would buy American goods in- 
stead. This would encourage wealthy 
people to build more factories and busi- 
nesses in hopes of earning more profits. 
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This special tax on foreign goods also 
would bring income to the government, 
which badly needed it. 

Congress followed Hamilton’s advice 
and put a tariff on foreign goods. This 
benefited the business community. Amer- 
icans bought more American goods. But 
people did not benefit. They had to pay 


more for the goods. 


For and Against 


Hamilton’s ideas had many opponents. 
Some felt manufacturing would encourage 
the growth of cities. City people were con- 
sidered to be unhealthy and uncaring. The 
gap between rich and poor was sharp in 
the cities. 

‘Others felt that if the nation turned 
to manufacturing, people might give up 
farming. They would go to work in fac- 
tories. This would change the way of life 
of the American people. 

There were also some people who op- 
posed Hamilton’s plan because they feared 
a strong central government. 


Mf H9 








Hamilton’s influence on early American 
life was great. He created an alliance be- 
tween government and the rich. Congress 
created the national bank. It put tariffs 
on foreign goods. Hamilton’s suggestions 
helped build our modern industrial nation. 
But he paid more attention to the rich peo- 
ple and businessmen than to other groups 
in society. 


Alexander Hamilton 
Tests the Social System 


Hamilton tested the social system. He 
tested the idea that the government should 


=, How Tariffs Protect Our Industry 
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not support any group at the expense of 
another group in society. 


Test Yourself 


1. What is a sound money system? 

2. Why did Hamilton want the federal 
government to repay state debts? 

3. How does specialized labor lead to 
greater production? 

4, What is a tariffP How did Hamilton's 
tariff plans help American business? 
5. What group of people benefited most 
from Hamilton’s ideas? Did most of the 
American people belong to this group? 


LOT 
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Chapter 12 
The Dorr Rebellion 


On June 29, 1842, a poster appeared on the streets of 
Providence, Rhode Island. It offered a reward of $5,000 for a 
“traitor named Thomas Wilson Dorr. The proclamation was 
signed by the Governor of Rhode Island, Samuel Ward King. 

Both Thomas Dorr and Samuel King claimed to be Governor 
of Rhode Island. Each was elected by a different group of 
citizens. The conflict resulted because of Rhode Island’s voting 
laws. Only people who owned land could vote. 

Most states required that men own land before they could 
vote. People believed that landowners would vote wisely. 
They owned a part of the state, and so they would do what 
was best for the state. People with no land, they thought, 
would not vote wisely because they didn’t own any of the 
state. So, in most states, only white men over twenty-one who 
owned land or paid taxes were allowed to vote. This was only 
about six percent of the American people in 1800. 

Gradually, more men won their political rights. Land was 
plentiful and cheap in the frontier states. In the newer states, 
formed after the Revolution, all white males over twenty-one 
could vote. Vermont (in 1791) was the first state to let men 
vote even though they had no land and paid no taxes. 
Kentucky became the second state to do so a year later. 

But in older states, change came about more slowly and 
with greater difficulty. Men who voted held most of the 
political power in these states. They did not want to share 
this power. : 

Men of property feared to let workingmen vote. They 
might elect ordinary citizens. They would pass laws to benefit 
the common people, not men of property. Those who were 
against change fought the efforts of the common people to 
gain greater political power. In the state of Rhode Island, it 
took a revolt and a long wait before the common man 
could vote. 


HOW IT BEGAN 


After the Revolutionary War, the colonies 
became states. Constitutions had to be 
written to replace the charters that gov- 
emed them in the past. Rhode Island citi- 
zens began to write a constitution in 1777. 
But the British occupied the capital during 
the war. Work on the constitution was 
stopped. So the old charter of 1663 con- 
tinued to be used as the plan of govern- 
ment. According to the charter, only men 
who owned land worth at least $134 could 
vote. 


Rhode Island Lags Behind 


Several attempts were made to write a 
constitution, but the owners of land— 
called freeholders—refused to accept a 
new constitution. They had power already, 
and they did not intend to share it. 

Over the years, Rhode Island had 
changed greatly. In the early days, nine out 
of ten people lived on farms. But after 1800, 
industry grew. Factories and mills were 
built. Men left the farms to get jobs in the 
cities. They took their families with them. 
More and more people were living in the 
cities. They did not have much land in the 


city. 


Unfair Representation 


The populations of the small towns and 
rural areas got smaller. A smaller propor- 
tion of the people than ever owned land. 
But political representation did not change. 





Thomas Dorr wanted all the adult males of 
Rhode Island to have the right to vote. 


The freeholders still controlled the govern- 
ment. City dwellers were not equally rep- 
resented in the General Assembly. Even 
though there were more city people than 
farm people, the city people had less to say 
about how the state should be run than 
farm people. Only one out of every three 
white men over twenty-one owned enough 
land to vote. 
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Dorr Demands Action 


Many citizens knew that this situation 
was not fair. One man, Thomas Wilson 
Dorr, decided that it was time to do some- 
thing about it. He and his followers set out 
to get a constitution written and adopted. 
They hoped to change the voting laws and 
gain equal representation for the cities of 
Rhode Island. 

Thomas Dorr was a freeholder. He was 
the son of Sullivan Dorr, a wealthy mer- 
chant and manufacturer who had made 
his fortune trading with China. Young 
Thomas Dorr was well educated. He was 
a successful attorney. 

Dorr had great faith in democracy. He 
greatly admired Roger Williams and shared 
his belief that all men should have an 
equal voice in government. Under Wil- 
liams, Rhode Island had been the most 
democratically ruled of all the colonies. 
Dorr thought it was sad that a state with 
such a past now lagged behind the others 
in granting political rights. 

Another great American whom Thomas 
Dorr admired was Thomas Jefferson. Jef- 
ferson had declared that government is 
formed by the consent of the people. If a 
government destroys the rights of the 
people, the people have the right to “alter 
or abolish” it and to create a new govern- 
ment. 

In 1834, Dorr was elected to the Rhode 
Island General Assembly. He formed a 
group of people to change the state’s out- 
dated laws. It was called the Rhode Island 
Suffrage Association. Dorr was the leader 
of the Suffragists. 
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Constitutional Convention The Suffra- 
gists called a constitutional convention to 
vote on giving all white men over twenty- 
one the right to vote. These new voters 
would not have to own land. The Suffrag- 
ists did not invite members of the Rhode 
Island General Assembly or the Governor 
to the convention. Dorr and his followers 
knew that the governor and the legislators 
would not agree to call such a convention. 
They did not want to lose their power as 
landowners. Therefore, Dorr said that it 
was the duty and the right of the people to 
create a new government just as the Decla- 
ration of Independence said. 


A New Constitution The first step was 
the writing of a new plan of government— 
the “People’s Constitution.” A People’s 
Convention was called, and a new consti- 
tution was drawn up. 

The People’s Constitution contained a 
bill of rights similar to those that other 
states adopted soon after the Revolution- 
ary War. The constitution stated the 
following: 

@ All white male citizens over twenty-one 
who had lived in the state for one year 
could vote. 

@ Voting was to be by secret ballot. 

@ Eligible voters had to register to vote 
before the election. 

@ Only men who paid taxes of $150 a 
year could vote on matters of public 
money and taxation. 

@ Only taxpayers could hold important 
city offices. 

The People’s Constitution gave more 
representatives to the cities. It took seats 


away from less populated rural areas of the 
state. Most of the freeholders lived in the 
rural areas. 

The General Assembly was asked to 
adopt the People’s Constitution as the legal 
frame of government. But the Assembly, of 
course, voted 57 to 11 against it. So Dorr 
and his followers decided to call an elec- 
tion. They called themselves the People’s 
Party. 


Freeholders’ Constitution The official 
state government now proposed a new 
constitution. It was called the Freeholders’ 
Constitution. A few changes were made, 
but the land-owning and wealthy citizens 
were still favored. In order to vote, men 
had to have $500 in taxable personal prop- 
erty or $134 in land. No changes were 
made in the number of representatives 
chosen by the cities. 

Dorr told his followers not to vote for 
the Freeholders’ Constitution. The Dorrites 
declared on their own that the People’s 
Constitution was the approved constitution. 
They said that it was the law of Rhode 
Island. Then, a date was chosen for an elec- 
tion to choose the officers for the new 
government. 


Two Governments: 
Two Constitutions 


On April 18, 1842, Thomas Dorr was 
elected governor with 14,000 votes. Other 
men suffragists were elected to the 
state legislature and state office. At the 
same time, the official election took place. 
Only freeholders could vote. Samuel Ward 


King was elected governor, and freehold- 
ers were elected to the state legislature. 

Rhode Island had two legislatures, two 
governors, and two plans of government. 

This situation was dangerous. Dorr had 
asked his supporters to provide men to pro- 
tect his government. The freeholders had 
the state militia to protect them. 


Dorr Versus General Assembly Early in 
May, Dorr and the men elected to the 
legislature under the People’s Constitution 
met in a Providence foundry. They did not 
try to take over the State House. They de- 
clared themselves the legal government of 
Rhode Island. This action violated a new 
law quietly passed by the General Assem- 
bly. This law said that actions against the 
official government would be punished. 
Men who accepted high office under the 
People’s Constitution would be arrested 
for treason. Treason is the crime of attack- 
ing or waging war against one’s own gov- 
ernment. The official government ordered 
Dorr arrested. 


Dorr and King Seek Help The People’s 
Legislature suspended meetings for two 
months. Dorr fled to Washington to plead 
with President Tyler for help. Dorr hoped 
that the president would agree with the 
People’s Constitution. 

Governor King asked the president to 
support him. King wanted a federal officer 
sent to Rhode Island. He wanted a stop to 
the “revolutionary” actions of Dorr and his 
followers. 

Tyler said that he was sad about the 
conditions in Rhode Island. He added that 
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Opposite These drawings were made at the time of Dorr’s rebellion. 
(Above) Thomas Dorr speaks to a crowd of Rhode Islanders. (Below) 
The arsenal on the night it was raided by the rebels. This page Gov- 
ernor King used the state militia to end the rebellion. This picture shows 
militiamen capturing a village during the uprising. 


he could do nothing about it unless the 
Dorrites actually did cause a revolution. 
President Tyler did, however, recognize 
Governor King as the only legal governor 
of the state. 

Thomas Dorr went to New York City 
after he left Washington. Members of 
Tammany Hall, a political group which 
worked with the Democratic party, offered 
Dorr their support. The Democrats liked 
to think of themselves as enemies of special 
interest groups. The Party was, therefore, 
against Governor King and the freeholders. 
Dorr was told that 5,000 men from New 


York would come to Rhode Island to help 
him. Cheered by the warm welcome, Dorr 
decided to go back to Rhode Island and 
fight. 

A crowd of about three thousand people 
welcomed Dorr back to Providence. About 
three hundred of the men in the crowd 
were armed. Because of this, no attempt was 
made to arrest Dorr. The armed men con- 
tinued to guard the house where Dorr was 
staying. Plans were made to gain control of 
the state government by force. On May 17, 
1842, Dorr and his militia forces were 
ready to move. 
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The Four Traitors, 


Who most infamously sold themselves to the Dorrites, for Office and 


Political Power. 


Let us not reward Traitors, but with just indignation abandon them 
as “* Scape- Goats,” to their destiny—forever. 
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Newspapers and handbills criticized Dorr’s followers. Some men who 
held public office in Rhode Island were called traitors. 


HOW THE REBELLION ENDED 


First Dorr’s men seized two cannons. This 
action aroused Governor King, who called 
out the militia of Providence. He also 
passed out arms and ammunition to 
citizens. 

Dorr and his men decided to try to cap- 
ture the arsenal where the guns and am- 
munition used by the militia were stored. 
Some of Dorr’s followers were against this 
plan. They did not believe force should be 
used. Some of Dorr’s moderate followers 
wanted reform, but not at the price of 
bloodshed. 

Still, Dorr decided to march on the 
arsenal. In the middle of the night, he and 
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about two hundred men moved toward the 
arsenal, pulling the cannons behind them. 
Governor King knew the attack was com- 
ing. He ordered the Providence militia to 
take battle positions. 

When Dorr arrived at the arsenal, he 
sent a messenger to the gates with a white 
flag of truce. He demanded that the militia 
surrender. They refused. 

Dorr ordered his cannons fired. There 
was a flash, but that was all. The cannon 
did not go off. The men could not make 
them fire. 

The night was dark, and the fog was 
thick. Dorr could not see his men. They 


became frightened when they could not 
tell who was who. In the confusion they 
began to sneak away. The 5,000 men from 
New York never arrived. 

By morning, Dorr had only fifty men 
left. He retreated sick at heart. He left the 
city, and his men surrendered. The People’s 
representatives resigned. The revolution 
was over. 


Dorr Defeated 


Thomas Dorr and other members of the 
People’s Government were charged with 
treason. Dorr remained in hiding in an- 
other state. He still hoped that the citizens 
of Rhode Island would set up a govern- 
ment based on the principles he believed 
in. But his hope was in vain. Support for 


Governor King offered a reward for the 
capture of Thomas Dorr. No one collected 
the money because Dorr gave himself up. 














Dorr and the People’s Constitution faded 
away. 

While Dorr was in hiding, a new con- 
stitution was written. The men who wrote 
it opposed Dorr and his followers. But their 
constitution contained some of Dorr's 
ideas. A bill of rights was included. Cities 
got more representatives in the General 
Assembly. 

More citizens gained the right to vote, 
but many did not. 

Dorr told his followers not to vote for 
this constitution. Only 7,000 of the 25,000 
eligible voters went to the polls. The new 
constitution was not well received. Still, it 
was adopted. It went into effect in May 
1843. 


Dorr Tried for Treason 


On October 31, 1843, Thomas Dorr went 
to Rhode Island and gave himself up. He 
was taken before the Rhode Island Supreme 
Court at Newport. 

Dorr pleaded not guilty of treason. His 
trial was set for April 26, 1844. 

First, a jury had to be selected. To en- 
sure a fair trial, possible jurors were ques- 
tioned to learn whether they were preju- 
diced for or against Dorr. After 115 men 
were questioned, 12 were selected. 

The jury could decide only whether or 
not a law had been broken. According to 
the old constitution, they could not decide 
whether or not a law was just. 

The defense lawyers job was to prove 
Dorr’s innocence. The prosecuting attorney 
represented the government and tried to 
prove Dorr’s guilt. 

Dorr’s defense was based on three main 
arguments. 
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In 1844, a “Great Mass Meeting for Democracy and Dorr” was held in 
Rhode Island. The protesters wanted Dorr to be released from prison. 


@ The defense lawyers stated that Dorr 
was not guilty of treason because he was 


acting as governor. The judge asked for 


proof. The lawyers offered as proof the 
14,000 votes Dorr received. The. judge re- 
fused to consider those votes as proof. 
Dorr was elected according to a constitu- 
tion that the judge considered to be illegal. 
@ The defense lawyers argued that Dorr 
was not guilty of treason. They said that 
treason was a crime against a country. 
They then quoted from the Constitution of 
the United States, which defines treason 
and gives Congress the power to set the 
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punishment. Rhode Island, said the law- 
yers, is a state, not a country. It could not 
try Dorr for treason. The judge answered 
that this issue was a matter for the court 
alone to decide. He added that any politi- 
cal organization, state or federal, needs 
allegiance. If this allegiance is broken, 
treason has been committed. 
@ The defense lawyers also argued that 
Dorr acted with a high sense of duty. He 
believed himself to be in the right. 

The judge replied that this fact might 
lighten his punishment. But it did not take 
away the fact of guilt. Finally, the judge 





told the jury that if they were sure that 
Dorr had made an attack against the 
arsenal, then it was their duty to bring in a 
verdict of guilty. 

The jury agreed upon the verdict at 
once. Dorr was found guilty. Governor 
Dorr was asked if he had any statement to 
make. He replied: 

I am bound, in duty to myself, to 
express to you my deep and solemn 
conviction that I have not received 
... the fair trial .. . to which by law 
and justice I was entitled. 

The judge sentenced Dorr to life im- 
prisonment. 


Dorr Is Freed 


Seven months after Thomas Dorr was 
convicted, his aged parents asked the 
General Assembly to pardon their son. The 
assembly agreed, provided that Dorr 
would take an oath of allegiance to Rhode 
Island. 

Dorr refused. He still believed himself 
to be the legal governor. He believed the 
People’s Constitution to be the only legal 
constitution of the state. He remained in 
prison. 

In the following months, more and more 
people became worried about Dorr. They 
wanted him freed. 

In the next election, many Suffragists 
were elected to the General Assembly. 
On June 27, 1845, a year after he entered 
prison, Dorr was freed. On the same day, 
the General Assembly pardoned all pris- 
oners who had been accused of commit- 
ting treason against the state. 

Dorr left prison and went to stay at the 
home of friends. But he was ill and weak. 


Dorr: Final Verdict 


By 1854, the Suffragists controlled the 
General Assembly. In that year the Assem- 
bly passed an act that reversed the judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court of Rhode 
Island against Thomas Dorr. The act 
criticized the trial and said that Dorr had 
been wrongly convicted. 

But by then, Thomas Dorr was a tired 
and broken man. He died ten months later. 


Thomas Dorr 
Tests the Social System 


Thomas Wilson Dorr tested the social 
system. He tested an idea stated in the 
Declaration of Independence. The Decla- 
ration says that a government gets its 
power from the consent of the governed. 
And if the government does not satisfy the 
people, it is their right to change it or to 
form a new government. 


Test Yourself 


1. Who were freeholders? Why did free- 
holders think they were more fit to vote 
than other people? 

2. Who did Thomas Dorr think should be 
allowed to vote? 

3. Why did the Rhode Island General As- 
sembly turn down the People’s Consti- 
tution? 

4, The majority of people in Rhode Island 
supported Thomas Dorr. Why, then, 
did President Tyler support Governor 
King? 

5. At the time of Dorr’s Rebellion, did any 
other states allow non-freeholders to 
vote? 
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Chapter 13 


Hinton Rowan Helper 
and the Book That 
Caused a Storm 


February 1, 1860, was one of the wildest days Washington, 
D.C., has ever seen. Congressmen came to the House of 
Representatives with deadly weapons. People in the visitors’ 
gallery were also armed. 

In the middle of the House floor, Congressman L.O.B. 
Branch of North Carolina boldly challenged Congressman 
Galusha Grow to a duel. Everyone started shouting and 
milling around inside the House in great confusion. One man 
got into a violent argument. When he was told to be quiet, 
he drew a pistol and shouted, “If I can't talk, I can do 
something else.” He meant he could shoot someone. What 
was happening to the government? 

What happened that day was partly caused by a book. 

It was entitled The Impending Crisis of the South: How to 
Meet It. Its author was Hinton Rowan Helper. 

Helper belonged to a well-to-do family. He had rushed to 
California during the gold discoveries of 1849. But he did not 
strike it rich. He returned home poorer than when he had 
started out. So he wrote an angry book about California, 
telling people not to go. It did not sell well. But Helper was 
determined to write a successful book. He wrote a second 
book. It was also about a subject he knew well. 

The book dealt with the economy of the South. Helper had 
lived most of his life in North Carolina. His family had slaves 
to help work the farm. He had all the information that he 
needed close at hand. But he also knew about economic 
conditions in most other parts of the South. He was 
determined to show what he said was a true picture of 
those conditions. 


WHAT DID THE BOOK SAY? 


What was the book all about? The book 
challenged the way of life of slave-owners 
in the South. They were the people who 
owned most of the land and had most of 
the money. They were also the people who 
were elected to Congress. 

Helper spoke for the Southerners who 
did not own slaves. He declared that 
slavery was wasteful and harmful. He 
claimed that it caused the South to sink 
deeper and deeper into poverty and 
shame. He said that slavery injured eco- 
nomic progress. Helper explained exactly 
why slavery was destroying the South. 


Slavery Hinders 
Development 


According to Helper, the Northern 
states had more than twice as much sav- 
ings as the Southern states in 1856. South- 
ern slaveholders had few savings. They 
spent their money buying more slaves and 
more land. Without savings, factories 
could not be built in the South. Even if fac- 
tories were built, there were not enough 
people to buy their products. Slaves and 
poor whites had very little to spend. They 
made up most of the population of the 
South. 

The lack of savings also meant that few 
railroads or highways could be built. So it 
wasn't possible to ship products to market. 
There was no money for harbor improve- 
ment. Ships could not be purchased. Com- 
merce and industry could not develop. 


Slavery Keeps 
the South Poor 


Helper said that Southerners had to buy 
from the North goods that could have 
been produced in the South. Northern 
businessmen got rich by buying raw 
materials in the South for low prices. Then, 
with the help of skilled labor and big 
machines in the North, they manufactured 
goods from the raw materials. Manufac- 
tured goods were sold to Southemers. 
Manufacturers charged high prices be- 
cause they had added lots of value to raw 
materials and because they had little 
competition. Thus, factories and offices in 
the North earned most of the profits. These 
were profits that the South could have 
earned, if they had factories and offices. 

Helper also claimed that Southern 
markets sold foods that were grown in the 
North. Yet the South prided itself on 
agricultural production. Helper also said 
that even the Southern cotton crop was 
of “little value” to the South. This really 
made some Southerners mad. They were 
very proud of their cotton crop. 

Helper explained that Yankee ships 
carried the cotton north. It was spun in 
Northern factories. It was woven on North- 
ern looms. It was insured in Northern 
offices. The finished cotton returned to the 
South in Northern ships. So, said Helper, 
because of this Northern offices and fac- 
tories earned most of the profits from 
Southern cotton. 
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“The Impending Crisis of the South” 
(based on census of 1850) 
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Free Labor Is nothing to gain. Only the threat of physical 


_ punishment kept them working. 
More Efficient Slaves had to be fed, housed, and 


Helper hoped to show slave-owners clothed for the whole year, even though 
that free laborers were more profitable and __ they did not work in the fields the entire 
productive than slaves. There were two time. Infants and old people had to be 
main reasons for this, he said. taken care of, even though they did not 

Free men had a reason to work hard. __ work. Slaves who were sick also had to be 
They hoped to save enough to buy farms cared for. But free laboring men could be 
or go into business for themselves. Slaves hired when needed and let go when they 
had no reason to work hard. They had were not needed. 
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Slave-Owners Run 


the Government 


The people who owned the large plan- 
tations were senators and congressmen. 
These people had the political power in 
the South. 

Helper pointed out that as long as the 
large planters controlled the wealth and 
government of the region, the millions of 
poorer white people would remain poor. 
Laws to improve the lives of common 
people would not be passed. Poor whites 
far outnumbered the planters. Helper 
showed that the fifteen slave states had 6 
million whites—men, women, and children. 
Of the adult males, most were farmers. 
Only 347,000 of them were slave-owners. 
Non-slaveholders outnumbered slave- 
holders by a wide margin. Yet they had 
almost no part in making the laws under 
which they lived. 

Helper hoped that small farmers who 
did not own slaves would unite and drive 
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the slaveholders from power. He de- 
manded that slavery be abolished. Eco- 
nomic development would begin. Equal 
rights would exist for all white people in 
the South. 


WHY DID THE BOOK CAUSE A STORM? 


The reason that Helpers book made 
people so angry is that slavery was a sore 
subject at the time. 


The Basic Question 


The 1850s were a period of great anger 
and trouble in the United States. The 
question of slavery divided the nation. 


Views of Abolitionists The Constitution, 
abolitionists said, accepted slavery only as 


an evil. Anything done to weaken slavery 
would be a blessing. The abolitionists said 
that black men were human beings. They 
had the rights to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. Abolitionists believed 
that slavery was cruel, inhuman, and im- 
moral. They urged that slavery be abol- 
ished as soon as possible. 


Views of Slave-Owners Slave-owners de- 
clared that slaves were their property. A 
man could not be deprived of his property, 
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they said, without due process of law, that 
is, without a fair hearing according to law. 
Slave-owners had paid a great deal for 
slaves. If they were freed, their masters 
would lose the money they had invested. 
This, slave-owners said, was unfair. They 
added that blacks were like children. They 
needed masters to look after them. 

Owners of large plantations felt that 
they could not operate without slave labor. 
Cotton crops required many laborers. 
Slaves were needed to run the cotton gins 
and load the bales for shipment. 

House slaves did the cooking and clean- 
ing. They took care of the master’s chil- 
dren. They drove the carriages and raised 
vegetables for use on the plantation. They 
took care of the horses, mules, and cattle, 
and worked in the blacksmith shop. With- 
out slaves, work on the plantations would 
stop. 


Views of Southern Politicians Southern 
politicians also said that the people of each 
state had the right to decide how they 
wanted to live. They said that no govern- 
ment in Washington should tell them how 
to live. 


Fuel on the Flames 


The abolitionists were the people that 
Southerners hated most. Southerners were 
also angry with Northerners who helped 
runaway slaves. 

An escape route had been established 
for slaves who wished to escape. It was 
called the Underground Railroad. It wasn’t 
really a railroad. It wasn’t really under- 
ground. The slaves were told where to go 
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when they left the plantation. The slaves 
would be hidden for a day or two while 
they rested. Then they would be told 
where the next “station on the railroad” 
was. They would Le fed and sheltered at 
each station. They passed through many 
stations until they finally reached the 
Northern states or Canada. 


Fugitive Slave Act The Fugitive Slave 
Act, passed by Congress in 1850, said that 
escaped slaves had to be returned to their 
masters. But the law was not always 
obeyed. The South thought people in the 
North should obey it. 


Dred Scott Case In 1857, the Supreme 
Court of the United States decided a law 
case that had to do with the rights of a 
black man named Dred Scott. The Court 
was asked to decide whether Scott was 
still a slave after he had lived in a state 
where slavery was forbidden. 

The Court ruled that he was still a slave. 
Because he was black and not a citizen of 
the United States, he had no right to go 
to court. The Court also said that Congress 
could not forbid slave-owners to take their 
“property into new territories. A majority 
of the justices of the court were from the 
South. 

This decision was a blow to the hopes of 
anti-slavery forces. People who wanted to 
see the slaves freed were very angry. So 
were those who did not want slavery 
spread to new lands in the West. 


John Brown’s Raid The division between 
the North and South was widened further 
by the actions of John Brown. Brown 


hated slavery and slave-owners. For a 
time, he was part of the Underground 
Railroad in Pennsylvania. Then, in 1855, 
he and his five sons moved to Kansas. 
Brown wanted to make Kansas “free soil,” 
that is, non-slave. 

Brown hated slavery so much that he 
became unreasonable. In 1859 he decided 
to seize the arsenal at Harper's Ferry in 
Virginia to get guns and ammunition. With 
these, he hoped to arm slaves and set up an 
independent state where runaway slaves 
could live and make war on slave states. 

Sixteen white men and five blacks fol- 
lowed Brown in the attack on the arsenal. 
Marines sent from Washington quickly 
crushed the small band. Two of Brown's 
sons were killed. Brown was found guilty 
of murder and treason and hanged. 


The entire nation was shocked. Brown 
became a hero to anti-slavery people in the 
North. But Southerners saw a .threat to 
their way of life. They had always feared 
slave revolts. Now they were more afraid 
than ever that the slaves would rise and 
murder them in their beds. 

The South became more determined 
than ever to protect slavery. The abolition- 
ists worked harder than ever to win people 
to their way of thinking. People on both 
sides grew angrier as time went on. Each 
side was convinced that it was right. They 
stopped trying to reach a compromise. 

This is what was happening in the North 
and the South during the 1850s. This is 
what the times were like when Helper 
wrote his book. No wonder the book had 
such an effect on people! 


This painting shows John Brown on his way to be hanged. John Brown’s 
raid made the North and South more divided on the issue of slavery. 





WHAT WAS THE BOOK’S INFLUENCE? 


Since the 1830s, the Whigs and Demo- 
crats had been the two major political 
parties. But neither the Whigs nor the 
Democrats would say whether they were 
for or against slavery. They dodged the 
question because both parties included 
Southern and Northern members. To take 
a stand one way or another would split 
each party in two. If a party was split, it 
could lose elections. 


Propaganda for 
Republicans 


The efforts of the Whigs and Democrats 
to avoid taking a stand on slavery led to 
the formation of the Republican party. 
Men who wanted to stop the spread of 
slavery, or to abolish it, joined the Repub- 
lican party. 

Republicans read Helper’s book and 
liked it. They saw how it could be used to 
win support for the anti-slavery move- 
ment. Even people who did not care about 
cruelty to the blacks could accept Helper’s 
ideas about how slavery hurt the poor 
whites of the South. They could see how it 
hurt the region’s economy. 

Leaders of the Republican party de- 
cided to publish a cheaper version of the 
book. This version was read by thousands 
of people in the North. No Southern 
printer would print it. So few Southerners 
read it. But they knew about it. South- 
erners were outraged that a man from the 
South would write such things about his 
own part of the country. They accused 
Helper of betraying his own people. 
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Advice to Abolitionists 


In his book, Helper listed ways of abol- 
ishing slavery. He said that non-slave- 
holders should organize and take part in 
politics. No one in the South should vote 
for men who had slaves. Since men who 
did not own slaves were in the majority, 
slaveholders would be defeated at the 
polls. Then, non-slaveholders could take 
control of public offices. 

Helper suggested that people who 
owned slaves should not be spoken to or 
noticed in society. Slave-owners should 
be recognized as “Ruffians, Outlaws, and 
Criminals.” A tax of sixty dollars should be 
assessed against slaveholders for every 
slave they owned. 

Helper stated his belief that violence 
might be the only way to force slave- 
holders to abolish slavery. He wrote: 

“Sirs, you must emancipate them— 
speedily emancipate them or we will 
emancipate them for you! Every non- 
slaveholder in the South is or ought to 
be, and will be against you.” 


A Scare for Southerners 


The South was frightened. Helper was 
suggesting a revolution. There was fear of 
what a Republican victory would mean 
for the Southern way of life. 

Southern leaders in the House of Repre- 
sentatives decided to attack congressmen 
who had endorsed Helper’s book. They 
hoped to prevent the election of the Re- 
publican candidate, John Sherman, as 


Speaker of the House. The Speaker acts 
as chairman of the House. He has a very 
powerful position in the government. If 
the Speaker were a Republican, the anti- 
slavery forces would be strengthened. 


A Push Toward War 


This is why, in February 1860, senators 
and representatives came to their work 
carrying guns and shouting insults. A vote 
was taken, but no one had a majority. 
Then, a Missouri congressman introduced 
a resolution. In it he said that The Im- 
pending Crisis was designed to cause an 
uprising and destroy the peace of the 
country. He said that any congressman 
who endorsed the book was not fit to be 
Speaker. This made the Republicans even 
angrier. John Sherman had endorsed the 
book. Southern representatives said they 
would withdraw from Congress if a Re- 
publican Speaker were chosen. It is pos- 
sible that if there had been a leader to 
start the action, the South might have left 
the Union at this time. 

The House of Representatives voted 
again and again to elect a Speaker. No 
man got the necessary votes. Tempers be- 
came heated. 

Finally, after two months of fighting, 
the Republican candidate withdrew his 
name from the ballot. William Pennington 
of New Jersey won the election on the 
forty-fourth ballot. Pennington was not a 
Republican, but he had their support. 

A few months later, in November 1860, 
Abraham Lincoln, a Republican, was 
elected president of the United States. 
The Southern states had said that they 
would leave the Union if Lincoln won. In 


December, South Carolina seceded. Six 
other Southern states followed in January 
and February 1861. The seven states that 
left the Union formed the Confederate 
States of America. By April, four other 
states joined the Confederacy. In April, 
the Civil War began. 

Most Americans quickly forgot about 
Hinton Helper. His book had sold 142,000 
copies by the end of 1860. But he made 
little money from it. He lived in poverty 
until, at the age of eighty, he took his own 
life. Funeral expenses were paid by the 
Author's Society of New York, and he lies 
in an unmarked grave. 


Hinton Rowan Helper 
Tests the Social System 


Hinton Rowan Helper’s book presented 
ideas that tested the social system. His ideas 
tested the Southern belief that slavery 
was important to the development of the 
country. 


Test Yourself 


1. According to Helper, did the South or 
the North make more money from 
cotton? 

2. Why did Helper think that free labor 
was cheaper than slave labor? 

3. What kind of people had the political 
power in the South? How did Helper 
think that power could be taken from 
these people? 

. What was the Underground Railroad? 

. What kind of person would be most 
likely to support the new Republican 
party? Who would most likely oppose 
it? 
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Chapter 14 


Secession Tests 
the Social System 


In November 1860, the United States elected Abraham 
Lincoln as its new president. People in the South were both 
angry and frightened when they heard the news. Abraham 
Lincoln was a Republican from the North. Southerners said 
that Lincoln didn’t understand the South or the problems 

of the South. 


Southerners were afraid that Lincoln would abolish slavery. 


This, they knew, would destroy the Southern way of life. 
They had said that if Lincoln were elected, the South would 
secede. That is, it would leave the Union. 

About a month after Lincoln’s election on December 20, 
1860, the legislature of South Carolina met. The legislators 
passed a resolution that went like this: 

We, the people of South Carolina, have solemnly 
declared that the Union between this state and the other 
states of North America is dissolved. The state of South 
Carolina has taken her position among the nations of the 
world. She is now a separate and independent state ... 

Within the next two months, Mississippi, Florida, Alabama 
Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas joined South Carolina and 
withdrew from the Union. They seceded. 

In February 1861, the leaders of the seceding states met in 
Montgomery, Alabama. They decided to form a new nation 
called the Confederate States of America. Jefferson Davis 
of Mississippi resigned from the Senate to become 
President of the Confederacy. Later, four other states 
joined the Confederacy. 

On March 4, 1861, Lincoln became the sixteenth President 
of the United States. He declared that no state could lawfully 
leave the Union. He warned the South that, if necessary, 
he would use the full power of the nation to keep the 
Union together. | 
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Union and 
Confederate 
States, 1861 


THE CIVIL WAR BREAKS OUT 


In April 1861, the federal Fort Sumter in 
Charleston Harbor, South Carolina, ran 
low on supplies. The national government 
decided to replace these supplies. An un- 
armed relief expedition was sent with the 
needed materials. The Confederates con- 
sidered this a hostile act. On April 12, a 
Confederate general ordered artillery to 
fire on the fort. That began the war be- 
tween the Union and the Confederacy. 

A total of 34 states took part in the war. 
There were 23 Union states, with 22 million 
people. There were 11 Confederate states 
with 9 million people (3 million were 
slaves). 


Civil War or War Between 
the States 


In the North, this war was called the 
Civil War. The Northerners believed that 
the Southern states were rebelling against 
the lawful government of the United 
States. Therefore, it was a civil war, a war 
between citizens of the same nation. 

In the South, it was called the War Be- 
tween the States. This was because South- 
erners did not believe that the federal goy- 
ernment was supreme. They said that all 
states were free and independent. To them, 
it was a war between the states. 
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War Plans 


Both sides developed strategies. It was 
the strategy of the North to starve the 
South into submission. This was to be done 
by maintaining a tight blockade of the 


Southern ports and keeping the Southern 
forces in Virginia. The North also hoped 
to capture the Mississippi River and cut 
off supplies to the Confederacy. 

The Southern strategy was to defend 
their states and wait for European aid. 


THE SLAVERY CONTROVERSY 


The war began because the Confederate 
states declared that they had the right to 
separate from the rest of the country. 
Lincoln and the Union states said that no 
state had the right to separate. 

Why did the Southem states want to 
separate? The issue was slavery. 


Different Points of View 


The Supreme Court had declared that 
Congress could not free slaves because 
slaves were private property. Congress 
could not take away anyone's property. 

Lincoln opposed slavery, but stated that 
as president his main duty was to save the 
Union and to protect the Constitution. 
Lincoln said, “My paramount object in 
this struggle is to save the Union, and it is 
not either to save or destroy slavery. If I 
could save the Union without freeing any 
slave I would do it, and if I could save it 
by freeing all the slaves I would do it; and 
if I could save it by freeing some and leay- 
ing others alone I would also do that. . .” 


Slavery IsLegal Many questions bothered 
Lincoln. Was it legal to free slaves? What 
should be done with the slaves if they 
were freed? Should they be shipped back 
to Africa? How could the Union at war 
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feed and care for them? Should the slave- 
owners be paid for their slaves? 

In addition to these questions, there 
were doubts about the border states. The 
border states were between the North and 
the South. The states of Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, and Delaware were slave 
states. But they were fighting on the Union 
side. If Lincoln freed the slaves, would the 
soldiers who came from the border states 
stop fighting? 


Freed Slaves Threaten Whites There 
were many small farmers in these border 
states. They did not want to free the slaves. 
They feared free blacks would work for 
lower wages and compete for land. 


Free the Slaves No Matter What The 
abolitionists said that Lincoln had missed 
the heart of the slavery issue. Slavery was 
an intolerable wrong, they said. Justice de- 
mands that it end. 


Lincoln’s Problems 


Lincoln felt that he could not move 
more swiftly against slavery. He knew that 
most white people didn’t care much what 
happened to the slaves. They did not really 
believe in freedom for everyone. 
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Men and supplies were necessary to fight the war. Many of the soldiers 


were as young as this boy (above left). (Above right), Union ships bring 
supplies to camps like the one shown below. 





As time passed, the war went badly for 
the North. The North had a larger army. 
But the South won most of the battles. The 
war was one of the bloodiest in history. 

Pressure on Lincoln to free the slaves 
increased. Many people still didn’t believe 
that slaves were their equals. But they 
knew that slave labor permitted large 
numbers of whites to leave their planta- 
tions and fight for the South. They decided 
that if it would help end the war, the 
slaves should be freed. Lincoln felt that he 
had to do something drastic. 


Lincoln’s Decision 


On September 22, 1862, Lincoln called 
his Cabinet of advisers together. 

President Lincoln said he was going to 
announce publicly that if the Southern 
states were still at war with the Northern 
states after one hundred days, he would 
issue a proclamation. He would free all 
slaves in states or parts of states that were 
still at war with the United States. The 
president said that he would free the 
slaves to weaken the South and win the 
war. 


Emancipation Proclamation On January 
1, 1863, Lincoln signed the Emancipation 
Proclamation. It stated in part: 

...I1, Abraham Lincoln, President 
of the United States and as Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Army and 
Navy make this Proclamation. This is 
a time of war. I must move to defeat 
the enemy and end the war. The 
people in the following states are at 
war with the United States govern- 
ment: 


Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana (except 
for the parts in control of the Union 
soldiers ), Mississippi, Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, and most of Virginia. 

I do order that all persons held as 
slaves in these states and only these 
states are now and will forever be 
free; the freedom of these people will 
be protected by the government of 
the United States including its Army 
and Navy. 

I ask the freed slaves not to be 
violent unless it is necessary self- 
defense. I ask them when they can to 
work for reasonable wages. 

I also declare that those former 
slaves who are able are welcome to 
join the Army or Navy. 

I believe this is an act of justice, is 
legal under the Constitution, and is 
necessary to win the war... 

The Proclamation was sent over telegraph 
wires to all parts of the country. 


Results of the Proclamation Within a 
few hours, the entire nation knew that 
Lincoln had signed the Proclamation. 
Celebrations were held from Boston to 
San Francisco. Bells were rung, poems writ- 
ten, and hymns composed. One newspaper 
called the Proclamation a great moral 
landmark. The Washington National Re- 
publican said that the emancipation should 
be supported by all patriotic citizens no 
matter what they thought in the past 
about slavery. It said, “Slavery is a thing 
of the past. 

The Proclamation opened the Northern 
Army and Navy to black volunteers. Nearly 
200,000 blacks fought bravely and well. 


THE WAR: BIGGER AND BLOODIER 


In the South, people’s worst fears came 
true. If the North won, slavery would be 
over. Southerners fought, therefore, with 
even greater fury. 

Southerners knew they would have to 
fight alone. Soon after the Proclamation, 
the European countries decided not to aid 
the Confederacy. They did not want to 
appear to the world to be supporting slav- 
ery. They also saw that the industrial 
North would probably win out over the 
agricultural South. 

The bloodiest battles took place after 
the Proclamation. The battle of Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania, in July 1863, lasted 
only three days. But it resulted in 51,000 
men killed, wounded, or missing. 


The South Is Desperate 


Supplies were lacking in the South. 
Food, clothing, and arms became ever 
more scarce. Men were deserting. Many 
simply went home to help with the plow- 
ing. Otherwise, their families would starve. 


By 1865, the South was exhausted. 
People there had only one ounce of meat 
per day. There was no tea. Coffee was 
rare. Clothing was hard to get. 


Sherman Marches 
to the Sea 


Finally, General Sherman and the Union 
army planned a march that went straight 
across the South to the Atlantic Ocean. 
City after city fell to the North. Railroads 
and supplies were destroyed. Crops, farms, 
houses, and warehouses were burned. At- 
lanta, Georgia, was burned to the ground. 


The South Surrenders 


Richmond, Virginia, was taken by the 
North. Then on Sunday, April 9, 1865, in 
the Courthouse of Appomattox, Virginia, 
two generals met. They were Ulysses S. 
Grant, general of the Union army, and 
Robert E. Lee, a Confederate general. They 
met to work out surrender terms. 


Population and Army Enlistments 


Union States (23) 
22,000,000 
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Charleston, South Carolina, was a great seaport in the South. Like many 
Southern cities, it was in ruins when the Civil War ended in 1865. 


The terms were fairly easy. Lee’s men 
were allowed to go home. They were al- 
lowed to take their horses home with them. 
Some were allowed to take their guns. The 
two generals, Lee and Grant, signed the 
surrender agreement. Then the Confeder- 
ate general rode off to join what was left 
of his army. 


Lincoln Changes Views 


Abraham Lincoln no longer thought of 
sending blacks to Africa. He suggested 
education and the vote for blacks. They 
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deserved, he said, to be treated as loyal 
citizens. Lincoln hoped that the Southern 
states would be able to work out some new 
way for the whites and blacks to live to- 
gether in equality, peace, and prosperity. 


Lincoln’s Great 
Contribution 


This was the same Lincoln who years 
before had said he didn’t favor making 
blacks and whites equal. He had said at 
that time that he did not favor making 
blacks voters. He did not favor letting 


them serve on juries or letting them hold 
office. He had said that he favored keeping 
the whites in a more powerful position. 


COSTS OF THE WAR 
Deaths 


The Civil War cost more American lives 
than any war in history. Deaths, including 
those from disease, totaled about 530,000. 
About 112,000 Americans died in World 
War I. About 350,000 died in World War 
II. But there were many more men fighting 
in these wars. During the Civil War, al- 
most every Southern family lost someone. 


Money 


The war cost the North about $3 billion. 
It cost the South about $4 billion. 


Physical Damage 


The North was almost untouched. But 
the war destroyed Southern cities and 
towns. Railroads, farmlands and fine old 
houses were in ruins. The entire economic 
life of the South was in collapse. 


Bitter Memories 


It took years for the hatred between the 
North and South to die out. There are 
some who say that it still exists. Southerners 
are the only Americans, except Indians, to 
be defeated in war. They are the only ones 
to have their land and homes occupied by 
enemy soldiers. 


But men’s views change. In the pain of 
civil war, Lincoln freed the slaves and saved 
the country. 


Old hatreds are often kept alive by sol- 
diers who fought in the wars. The last 
soldier of the Civil War died in 1959. He 
was a Southerner from Houston, Texas, 
named Walter Williams. He had been a 
drummer boy in the Confederate army 
and was 117 years old when he died. 

The last surviving soldier of the Union 
army was Albert Wooson of Duluth, Min- 
nesota. Wooson died in 1956, when he was 
109 years old. 


Southern Secession Tests 
the Social System 


The secession of the Southern states 
tested the social system. Secession tested 
the idea of federalism—the belief that the 
national interest is more important than 
sectional or state interests. 


Test Yourself 


1. Why did the Southern states secede 
from the Union? 

2. What was President Lincoln's main rea- 
son for leading the Union to war? 

3. Did the Emancipation Proclamation 
free all the slaves in the United States? 

4. What advantages did the North have 
over the South? 


5. What was gained after all the bloodshed 


of the Civil War? 
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Chapter 15 


The Chicago 
World’s Fair of 1893 


The date was May 1, 1893. The sun shone brightly on a 
beautiful day in Chicago. Great crowds of people moved to 
a large field near Lake Michigan. Everyone was excited about 
the big event they were about to see. They were going to the 
fair. The fair was known officially as the World's Columbian 
Exposition. 

This was the biggest fair in the world. It was to honor 
Christopher Columbus, who had landed in the New World 
400 years before, in 1492. To be accurate, the fair should have 
opened in 1892. But it was a year late in starting because 
there was so much to do, the fair was so big. It just couldn't 
open on time. 

The fair cost about $360 million to build. It lasted almost 
six months. Over 27 million people from all over the world 
came to see it. 

By early morning of opening day, thousands of people were 
walking around and looking at the exhibits. 

Many went straight to the huge Ferris wheel. It stood over 
200 feet high. They gave the attendant their tickets and 
climbed aboard. From the top, people could see the entire fair. 
Some buildings were designed to look like those in ancient 
Rome. There were marble courts and marble statues. There 
were displays from all over the world. Many countries sent 
displays of things that they made or grew. There were dresses 
imported from France. There was cloth from Egypt. 

Belgium sent glassware. There was even a reproduction of 
a real Irish village. 

There was a model of the Erie Canal which showed the links 
between the Great Lakes region and the port of New York. 
There were moving sidewalks. People could even talk by 
telephone to far-off New York City. These new advances in 
technology gave people some idea of what life might be like 
in the future. 


THE BRIGHT SIDE 


The largest building erected at that time 
was the Manufacturing Building. It was 
all white and brightly lighted. This build- 
ing symbolized the fair. Because of the 
bright lights and the big white Manufac- 
turing Building, the fair was called the 
“White City.” Inside the Manufacturing 
Building were the latest achievements of 
American science and industry. 

The architects of the fair had turned a 
marshy meadow near Lake Michigan into 
a beautiful showpiece. Chicago was a 
perfect choice for the fair. It was a fast- 
growing industrial city. American enter- 
prise flourished more in Chicago than 
anywhere else. Sixty years before, it had 
been a village by a swamp. Now it was a 
booming industrial city. 


Achievements of Science 
and Industry 


President Grover Cleveland opened the 
fair. He declared that it was a display of 
the unity, progress, and promise of the 
people of the United States. Inside the 
Transportation Building were the latest 
achievements in travel. The railroad dis- 
plays included fifty full-size early loco- 
motives. There was the Royal Blueline Ex- 
press train. There was the new Pullman 
sleeping car. 

At this time, railroads were making 
Americans well-traveled people. They 
brought people closer together. Trains took 
the products of industry to all parts of the 
nation. Railroads played a vital role in the 
growth of America. 


New building materials, methods, and 
designs were changing the face of Amer- 
ica. Since the colonial period, American 
builders mostly had used wood. But most 
of the huge, splendid buildings of the 
World’s Fair were built of stone. They 
were built on steel frameworks. These 
strengthened the buildings. They made 
many new designs possible. Much of 
America’s architecture built after the fair 
was influenced by these buildings. 

The most impressive exhibit was the one 
on electricity. Visitors to the fair were 
amazed at the outdoor lighting. There 
were electric lamps and electric engines. 
There was even a full-size electric train. 
The “White City” used more electricity in 
one day than the whole city of Chicago. 
The fair marked the beginning of the age 
that we live in now. Some writers call it the 
age of electricity. 


The Hopes of Science 
and Industry 


Europeans visiting the fair admired the 
work of the Americans. They said that 
there was much that they could learn from 
American skill and organization. 

The fair made it clear that science and 
industry could raise the standard of living. 
They could open the doors to a comfort- 
able life for the nation. American factories 
were producing more and more goods for 
the American people. 

For the first time, people believed that 
they could wipe out poverty. The fair 
showed that the United States was going 
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Many people from all over the world visited the 
Chicago World’s Fair of 1893. Everyone seemed 
to enjoy the wonderful exhibits and entertainment 
which were available. 








to be one of the richest, strongest countries 
in the world. Newer and better goods and 
services were being developed. 


THE DARK SIDE 


The fair was a beautiful and splendid suc- 
cess. It showed the wealth, power, and 
ideas of modern society. But there was a 
dark side to modern life that the fair did 
not show. For every scientific advance, 
there was a cost and a bad effect. The costs 
were both social and economic. 


Social Costs 


Not far from the gates of the “White 
City,’ clouds of soot rose from factory 
smokestacks. Chemicals and sewage from 
factories poured into the Chicago River. 
Laundry that was hanging to dry became 
dirty. People complained of sore eyes and 
bad smells. This unpleasantness was not 
only in Chicago. It was now found in most 
large U.S. cities. 


Ugly Environment Factories increased, 
and so did pollution. Air and water in 
cities became dirty. Factory owners did 
not care that they were dirtying the air 
and water. They did not think about clean- 
ing it up. To do this would have cost them 
a lot of money. Their production costs 
would have increased and their profits 
would have gone down. 

Up until the time of the World’s Fair, 
Americans had believed that there would 
always be enough clean water and clean 
air. They did not know that nature needs 


Most of them were produced in cities. As 
businesses grew larger, so did cities. As 
cities grew larger, businesses grew larger. 


help. So water and air grew dangerously 
dirty. The countryside became uglier. 


Crowded Cities Much of America’s in- 
dustry was located in large cities. The 
cities were where the jobs were. By 1900, 
cities were growing rapidly. 

The cities were located mainly in the 
Northeast. They were close to raw mate- 
rials. The region also had good transpor- 
tation, communication, and savings. These 
cities were close to the Atlantic coast. 
Many immigrants from Europe settled in 
them. 

Most of the people who poured into the 
cities were unskilled. Many of them had 
difficulty finding work. Those who found 
jobs received low wages. They had little 
money for rent or food or clothing. They 
were crowded into shabby neighborhoods, 
which they shared with rats. There were 
no places for children to play. There were 
no good schools for the poor. The living 
conditions in the cities made many fami- 
lies sick and unhappy. Many of them 
felt that they had been forgotten. 


Economic Costs 


Worker Insecurity In the big cities, there 
were more workers than jobs. A factory 
owner could drive a hard bargain with the 
workers. One worker had no power to bar- 
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gain for good wages and working condi- 
tions. On farms, people could still raise 
food to eat even if they had little money. 
But a factory worker was dependent on 
wages. 

When the wages stopped, a man and his 
family didn’t know where the next meal 
would come from—unless, of course, they 
had savings. Many workers did not have 
savings. 

If a family’s income stopped because of 
sickness or old age, they had no way to 
live. Insecurity in the cities was increased 
by accidents on the job. Accidents were 
often caused by poor working conditions 
in the factories. Millions of dollars of 
wages were lost because of injuries to the 
workers. 

Another cause of increasing insecurity 
was the replacement of human labor by 
machines. Thousands of people with little 
education came to the city. Most of these 
people held jobs where little training or 
skill was needed. To cut costs, factories 
often replaced people with machines. 


While the fair was going on in Chicago, 
an army of men gathered on the West 
Coast. It was called Coxey’s Army because 
Jacob Coxey had organized it. He had or- 
ganized 500 men to march on Washington, 
D.C. 

Coxey and his men were very angry. 
They had been laid off from their jobs, like 
thousands of other men. They had no way 
to support themselves or their families. 

Factory owners had fired these men be- 
cause of a business slowdown that began 
in 1893. A business slowdown, combined 
with high unemployment, is called a de- 
pression. That winter, nearly 3 million 
Americans were out of work. 

In Chicago, more than 100,000 people 
were out of work. In New York, about 
67,000 were unemployed, and 20,000 
people had no homes. People without 
homes or money were called tramps. Dur- 
ing the 1893 depression, there were thou- 
sands of tramps in every large city. Most 
of the cities passed laws to keep the 
tramps away. 


By 1893, great achievements had been made in science and industry. 
However, many people then still had a very low standard of living. 





For the most part, no help was given to 
the tramps or to people without jobs. This 
made them feel desperate and angry. They 
thought that the government should give 
them employment. But the government 
officials said no. 

Governor Flower of New York declared 
that, in America, the people support the 
government. The government doesn’t sup- 
port the people. 


Small Businessmen’s Insecurity The 
small businessmen felt that their freedom 
had been lessened. Small craftsmen and 
businessmen could not compete with the 
big businesses. They could not afford to 
hire many laborers who were specialists. 
So small businesses were not as efficient. 
They could not produce their products at 
a low enough cost. Big businesses could 
undersell the smaller businesses and still 
earn a sizable profit. As a result, many 
small businessmen were forced to go out 
of business. People with small savings 
found it difficult to start their own busi- 
nesses. The chances of failure were too 
great. 


Farmer Insecurity Just as the small busi- 
nessmen competed with each other, so did 
farmers compete. No one American farmer 
was big enough to control the amount of 
farm goods that came to market. So, no 
farmer could set the price he got for his 
goods. He got what the market would pay. 
But the farmer had to buy farm machinery 
and other goods from large companies. 
They could set the prices of their goods. 
Farmers also complained that railroads 
were charging very high freight rates for 
their farm products. They added that 


bankers charged them high interest rates 
for loans. Big business and bankers had 
power. Farmers had none. So, many farm- 
ers met in 1892 to organize a national 
political party. They called it the People’s 
party. They were known as Populists. Their 
goal was to be strong enough to challenge 
the power of big business. 

Populists wanted the government to 
help control business. They wanted lower 
interest rates for loans. They wanted the 
government to run the railroads and tele- 
graph companies. They also demanded a 
federal income tax and other reforms. But 
they had little success. 

Despite the promise of a better life 
given by science and technology, there 
were many drawbacks to the new age. 


The World’s Fair 
Tests the Social System 


The World’s Fair of 1893 was a symbol 
of new ideas that tested the social system. 
These ideas tested the belief that scientific 
progress would lead to a better life for the 
American people. 


Test Yourself 


1. Why was Chicago a good choice for the 
1893 World’s Fair? 

2.Why could this be called the Age of 
Electricity? 

3. What scientific advances were being 
made at this time? How were some of 
these advances harmful? 

4, How were big businesses taking advan- 
tage of farmers and small businessmen? 

5. What was the Populist movement? Why 
do you think it failed? 
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By 1890 the rural, agrarian country that 
Thomas Jefferson knew in 1800 was becom- 
ing an urban, industrial nation. 

Americans were becoming a city people. 
The borders of the country reached from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Huge numbers of 
Eastern and Southern European immigrants 
were arriving daily. The American popula- 
tion neared 64 million. Business and indus- 
try were growing and creating tremendous 
new wealth and power. Technological ad- 
vances were creating a whole new society. 

By 1890 three cities had populations of 
one million or more. The hardships of rural 
life and the promise of jobs in factories lured 
many people to the cities. 

The lives these people found in the city 
did not always live up to their expectations. 





‘ the 
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During the 1890s, many young men left home 
(opposite below) to seek work in booming 
cities like New York (opposite above). City 
life was often hard. Children played in tiny 
slum alleys (above). Poor families did tasks 
like making paper flowers (right) in order to 
get by. 


Factory life meant long hours, unhealthy 
and dangerous working conditions, and low 
salaries. 

Their homes had few comforts. Large 
families crowded into small apartments, 
sometimes with barely enough sleeping 
room for everyone. Few families had elec- 
tricity. Most did not have their own bath- 
rooms. Those children who did not work had 
only crowded slum streets to play in. 
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Immigrant families were often disliked by 
their neighbors because their ways, lan- 
guages, or religion differed. 

The rich of the city knew another life. 
They were able to live in two- or three-story 
houses with fine furnishing imported from 
Europe. Many families had servants. 
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Signs of progress and change were all 
over the city. Telegraph wires hung high 
above the streets. Libraries, theaters, and 
museums made cities into cultural centers. 

The western United States was a busy 
place too. Cheap land, wide open space, 
and riches brought cattle ranchers, farmers, 


and miners. Though miners often came 
alone and left when the gold and silver ran 
out, farmers and ranchers brought their 
families to settle and farm. Farm tasks were 
made easier by new farming equipment like 
the steel plow and combine. 

Homes were simple. Most things were 
made by the settlers. But those who could 
afford it ordered clothing, heavy farm tools, 
home furnishings, and a variety of other 
items from mail-order catalogues. 


Not all city dwellers were pocr. A few, like 
these Boston girls (left), lived in luxury. A 
growing middle class (right) found city living 
comfortable. Also, in 1890, American families 
still could choose an independent life on 
frontier farms in the Midwest (below). 








As more and more people moved west, 
towns and villages sprang up. In each town 
there was usually a blacksmith, a general 
store, a barber, possibly a school, and a 
variety of specialty stores. 

And even in the midwest and west, there 
were some cities. By 1890 Denver was a 
medium-sized town, while Seattle and Port- 
land were becoming thriving cities. 

The southern part of the nation was still 
the most rural. Nearly 70 percent of the 
people were engaged in agriculture. 

The loss of slaves after the Civil War 
forced owners to break up large planta- 
tions. Most blacks and many whites be- 
came sharecroppers. They were given land, 


houses, and tools to farm a part of a large 
plantation. In return they would share their 
crops with the landowner. The most impor- 
tant crop still was cotton. 

The South developed some textile fac- 
tories and its natural supplies of coal and 
iron made Birmingham, Alabama, a major 
steel center. Nonetheless the average earn- 
ings of Southerners were the lowest in the 
nation. 


(Below) Residents of a small Nebraska town 
pose for a traveling photographer. Countless 
“Main Streets” like this one dotted the Mid- 
west. Notice the businesses and the telephone 
number on the milkwagon. 





Southern legislatures continued to pass 
laws restricting black rights. Some blacks 
migrated westward. But in 1900 nearly 
90 percent of the nation’s blacks remained 
in the South. 

Though women did not openly face the 
same type of discrimination as blacks, they 
were restricted. Many people believed that 
women were weak, not worth educating, 
and belonged at home taking care of the 


The first women’s college, Mount Holyoke 
(left), was founded in 1836. There were many 
more by 1900. (Right) Magazines told wild 
success stories. All it took to be rich, they 
said, was “‘pluck and luck.” 





home and family. But some women believed 
otherwise. By 1890 women had gained ad- 
mission to many midwestern universities, 
and there were about one hundred and 
twenty women’s colleges in the nation. A 
few educated women were also beginning 
to demand other rights, such as the right to 
vote. 

And throughout the country, there was a 
strong belief that anyone who worked hard 
could be rich and successful. People wrote 
about men like Andrew Carnegie who began 
as a telegraph clerk and became a million- 
aire in the steel business. Most people were 
inspired by stories like these. They strived 
to work hard and gain their fortune. 
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Chapter 16 


The Dillingham 
Commission 


One cold winter’s evening at the beginning of the 1900s, a 
group of young men met in a mansion on Beacon Hill in 
Boston, Massachusetts. They gathered in the mansion’s 
library and sat before a blazing fire smoking cigars. Some of 
the men were lawyers. Others were doctors and businessmen. 
They were all from old, wealthy Boston families. All belonged 
to an organization known as the Immigration Restriction 
League. 

The conversation may have gone something like this: 

“Immigrants!” said one man scornfully. “We have to do 
something about them.” 

“It gets worse each year,” said another. “I don’t mind 
people coming to this country from England or Scandinavia, 
but not those Eastern European countries.” 

“T agree, said a third. “They are not as good as the rest 
of us.” 

The first man spoke again. He was red-faced and angry. 
The light from the fire made his eyes blaze fiercely. “If we 
continue to let them come into our country, they will pollute 
our Anglo-Saxon race. We must protect ourselves against 
these foreigners. We must restrict the numbers of immigrants 
coming to our shores!” 

In the early 1900s, the Immigration Restriction League 
spread these ideas. Most of the League’s members were 
Anglo-Saxons—people whose ancestors were British. There 
was no truth to their claims about “inferior peoples.” But at 
that time, little scientific study had been done about different 
peoples. 

The League firmly believed in what it was doing. It tried to 
get Congress to keep immigrants out. It found that many 
Americans were becoming concerned about the growing 
numbers of Europeans who wanted to live in the 
United States. 


IMMIGRATION COMMISSION CREATED 


On February 20, 1907, Congress created 
the Immigration Commission. Its purpose 
was to find out what effect immigration 
was having on the political, social, and 
economic life of the United States. The in- 
formation could be used to guide Congress 
in making immigration laws. 

The commission was made up of three 
senators, three representatives, and three 
citizens appointed by the president. Other 
people were hired by the federal govern- 
ment to help the commission with its work. 
Senator William P. Dillingham, a Republi- 
can from Vermont, was appointed chair- 
man. The commission planned to find out 
what kind of people immigrants were, 
what kind of citizens immigrants made, 
and how immigration affected the country. 


Commission Findings 


The commission visited many European 
countries from which immigrants came. 
They also studied the major ports from 
which the immigrants sailed. The commis- 
sion’s findings were published in forty-one 
volumes. Here are some of their findings. 


“Old” Immigrants Came to Stay The 
commission placed all immigrants into two 
different classes—old and new. The old 
immigrants came to the United States be- 
tween 1819 and 1880. They were chiefly 
from the highly industrialized sections of 
northern and western Europe. The people 
were interested in settling in the United 
States. Many of them became farmers and 
landowners. 


“New Immigrants Do Not Stay The 
new immigrants came to the United States 
between 1896 and 1910. They came from 
southern and eastern Europe. Many did not 
want to settle in the United States. They 
simply wanted to get a good job and some 
money and then return to their homeland. 
At the time they arrived, a great industrial 
expansion was taking place in this country. 
Wages here were much higher than in Eu- 
rope. In the cities, the new immigrants 
gathered in sections apart from the native- 
born Americans and the old immigrants. 
Since the new immigrants tended to return 
to their homelands, the commission thought 
that they were not as sincere immigrants 
as the old immigrants. The commission also 
said that “these immigrants drained money 
away from the nation” when they returned 
home. 


Old Immigrants Form Families In the 
old immigrant class, there was an even 
balance of males and females. This helped 
them form families. They became solid 
additions to society. 


New Immigrants Are Bachelors Among 
the new immigrants, almost three-fourths 
were males. There were more single men 
and fewer families among the new immi- 
grants. Therefore, said the commission, 
they would be less likely to stay in America. 


New Immigrants Are Less Skilled About 
half the new immigrants were unskilled 
at factory work. But only one-fourth of 
the old immigrants were unskilled. 
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Immigrants at Ellis Island, 1905 Many of the new immigrants entered 

. the mining and manufacturing industries. 
They provided a supply of cheap, un- 
skilled labor. The new immigrants would 
work and be content with whatever they 
received. The commission said that they 
took jobs away from employees already on 
the payroll. Many of these employees were 
old immigrants. They then had to find 
other occupations or move to other indus- 
trial areas. In conclusion, the commission 
suggested that the new immigrants ham- 
pered the old. 








New Immigrants Are Less Educated The 
greatest difference between the old and 
new immigrants was in education. Most 
people in northern and western Europe 
could read and write. Fewer in southern 
and eastern Europe could read and write. 
The most apparent reason for this was 
poverty. The people were poorer in south- 
ern and eastern Europe. They might have 
been as clever and intelligent as people in 
other parts of the world. But they were 
less able to spend time and money to go 
to school. They had to stay on the farms 
and help with the planting and gathering 
of crops. 


Old Vs. New Immigration 


5,789,000 [7 









old ae England, Ireland 
—! Germany 


Austria-Hungary, 
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New Immigrants Are Less Law-Abiding 
When immigrants came to the United 
States, there was no way to tell if any were 
criminals. Many criminals escaped to 
America. The commission found that the 
a proportion of convictions for crimes was 
> greater among immigrants than among 
native-born Americans. The commission 
concluded that immigrants were more 
likely to commit crimes. But, in fact, immi- 
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grants may not have been more criminal. 
They just may not have had the money to 
hire good lawyers. 


Immigrant Banks Are Harmful When an 
immigrant came to America, he usually 
had little money. As a result, he was forced 
to live in the poor districts of large cities. 
Living conditions were often crowded and 
unhealthy. Houses were overcrowded be- 
cause immigrants had to live within their 
incomes and save money, as well. 

In the United States, the Mutual Sav- 
ings Society helped European peasants 
immigrate. Through the society, the com- 
bined savings of one or more Europeans 
would enable one person to come to the 
United States. After being in America for 
a few months, this person would repay the 
amount with interest. This allowed an- 
other person to immigrate. 

Immigrant banks were formed to ex- 
change money, send money abroad, and 
sell steamship tickets. Other business af- 
fairs were handled for immigrants because 
they were suspicious of American banks. 

Each year, a great amount of money was 
given to these banks for safekeeping. The 
money was either deposited or sent abroad. 
The commission concluded that part of 
America’s wealth was being drained off 
and transferred to Europe through the im- 
migrant banks. 


The Commission’s 
Recommendations 


Some changes in legislation were needed. 


Here are some of the commissions recom- 
mendations. 


@® The American people need to see that 
care should be taken in the selection of 
immigrants. 

@ Physically and morally unfit aliens 
should be kept out. 

@ Anyonewho came only to make money 
and not to become an American citizen 
should be kept out. 

@ Any immigrant who committed a 
crime within five years after entering the 
United States should be sent back to his 
own country. 

® Only workers who had special skills 
should be admitted. 

® No unskilled laborers without wives or 
families should be admitted. 

e Those people who are unable to read 
and write a language should not be allowed 
into the country. 

@ States should pass strict laws regulat- 
ing immigrant banks. 

@ Laws should control employment agen- 
cies that gain money from cheap labor of 
immigrants. 


Praise for the Commission 


When the commission published its find- 
ings, many people supported the findings. 
They demanded a limit upon the number 
of immigrants from southern and eastern 
Europe. 

Some citizens feared that the Anglo- 
Saxon people were in danger of losing their 
role as leaders of society. Articles and 
books were published shortly after the 
commission report. These books glorified 
the people of northern and western Europe. 
They said that these people were superior. 
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Immigrants faced many kinds of prejudice. (Below) They were charged 
with cheating in elections. (Above right) Jokes about them appeared 
in newspapers.(Above left) During World War II, Japanese were placed 
in special camps, even if they were American citizens. 
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SUPPORT FOR NEW IMMIGRANTS 


Many people felt that the report was based 
on prejudice. They felt that the Commis- 
sion was not honest in its study of immi- 
grants. They loudly and angrily gave their 


reasons. 


All Immigrants Are 
Mentally Equal 


They said that the division of immi- 
grants into old and new was very mis- 
leading. The old and new immigrants 
were different culturally. But they were 
not mentally different. They had the same 
possibility to enrich American life. The 
idea that the people of southern and 
eastern Europe were inferior was a myth. 
It was made up just to have an excuse to 
limit immigration from these areas of Eu- 
rope. There was no existing scientific evi- 
dence which proved that one group of peo- 
ple is inferior to any other. 


All Immigrants Took the 
Jobs Available 


The commission overlooked the fact that 
the old and new immigrants settled during 
different periods of time. When the old 
immigrants came, it was much easier to 
obtain land. When the new immigrants 
arrived, less land was available. The jobs 
were not on farms, but in factories. The 
old immigrants took advantage of the land 
available. The new immigrants took advan- 
tage of the job opportunities in the big 
cities. They used their skills to the best 
advantage. 


New Immigrant Cultures 
Are Rich 


The cultures of southern and eastern 
Europe were important. The empires of 
Spain, Italy, Greece, and Turkey were as 
old as any in western and nothern Europe. 
It was untrue to claim that one group of 
Europeans was inferior to others. Still, 
many believed that the commission proved 
that immigration should be limited. 


The Dillingham 
Commission Tests the 
Social System 


The Dillingham Commission’s findings 
tested the social system. They tested the 
belief that the United States should be 
open to immigration of peoples, regardless 
of their race, religion, or country of birth. 


Test Yourself 


1. According to the Dillingham Commis- 
sion, who were “old immigrants ? Who 
were “new immigrants ? 

2. The Dillingham Commission found new 
immigrants “less law-abiding.” What is 
one explanation for this finding? 

3.Why did “old” immigrants become 
farmers, while “new” immigrants took 
factory jobs? 

4. Why were some people afraid of immi- 
gration in 1907? 

5. Do you think that the changes recom- 
mended by the commission were right? 
If so, why? If not, why not? 
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Chapter 17 


Alice Paul 
and Her Ladies 


It was a rainy March morning in 1913 when the train pulled 
into the station in Washington, D.C. 

“Where are the people?” This was Woodrow Wilson’s first 
question as he walked through an almost empty station. 
Wilson was expecting a large crowd to welcome him. After 
all, he was to be sworn in the next day as the twenty-eighth 
President of the United States. But there were no crowds and 
no cheers to greet the next president on his arrival in the 
capitol city. 

Once more, the newly-elected president asked, “Where are 
the people?” 

Someone answered: “Everyone is on Pennsylvania Avenue 
watching the suffragettes parade.” The word suffrage means _ 
the right to vote in political matters. Suffragettes were women 
who fought for their right to vote. The suffragettes were _ 
parading to show Congress that they wanted the right to vote 
and they would do all they could to get it.In 1913, onlymen _ 
could vote in most states. : 

The suffragettes had planned a peaceful parade. But be 
it was over, the parade had become a riot. Men began to push ~ 
and shove the women. Some of the women fainted. Many 
horses were upset by the uproar. There were not enough | 
police to protect the marchers. Many people shouted rudely 
at the women: 

“Go on home and mind the children!” yelled one man. 
Another cried, “You've got the right to be a wife and mother. 
That's all the rights you need!” 


So many insults were shouted that some of the women n burst a 


into tears. But they kept on marching. aed 
Finally cavalry troops were called out at the request of the : 

suffragettes. The troops protected the marchers. ‘At last 

the march was over. eos ee 
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Women protesting in a suffragette parade which took place in 1911. 


THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


The parade in Washington in March 1913 
marked a turning point in women’s long 
struggle in the United States to gain the 
right to vote. People all across the nation 
read about the parade in their newspapers. 
They were embarrassed by the behavior of 
the bystanders. Many also learned, for the 
first time, what the suffragettes wanted. 
People’s opinions about the suffrage 
movement began to change. Many began 
to agree with the suffragettes’ demands. 
Women read about the parade, and 
many joined the suffrage movement. As 
one new member said, “We couldn't make 
a worse mess of government than the men. 
We might even do better.” Other women 
signed the petitions. They asked Congress 
to pass an amendment that would enable 


women to vote. Men also offered to help. 
They said that they would vote for con- 
gressmen who favored giving women the 
right to vote. 

The right to vote was only one right that 
women did not have. There were many 
other rights that women lacked. 


Few Legal Rights 


From colonial days, women had few 
legal rights. They could not vote, hold pub- 
lic office, or serve on a jury. If a woman 
married, her husband became her master. 
And all her property went to her husband. 
If she worked, the wages were paid to her 
husband. The husband had complete con- 
trol over the children. 
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Little Education 


Women had little chance for an educa- 
tion. In some places, girls could not go to 
school at all. In others, they could go to 
schools only after the boys had gone home 
for the day. In those days, men—and some 
women—did not think it was important to 
educate women. They considered it un- 
necessary and a waste of money. After all, 
women were supposed to become wives 


LEADER ALICE PAUL 


One of the greatest leaders for women’s 
rights was Alice Paul. It was she who 
helped organize the march in Washington. 
Her steady and hard work helped women 
gain the right to vote. 

Alice Paul seemed a very quiet and 
delicate lady. But she had determination 
and a will of steel. Her strength and deter- 
mination were devoted to a lifetime of 
work for equality for women. She said, 
“Women are the constructive half of the 
population. Women are for peace. The 
most basic way to work for peace is to work 
for power for women.” 


Early Training 


Alice Paul was not the first suffragette. 
The first women’s rights convention met in 
Seneca Falls, New York, in 1848. It was 
organized by Lucretia Mott and Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton. 

These women had worked long and hard 
to abolish slavery. But prominent aboli- 
tionist groups would not let women come 
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and mothers. They did not need book 
learning to do that. 


Few Jobs 


Women had trouble getting jobs. There 
were no jobs for women in law, medicine, 
business, or in the church. Usually, the 
only jobs women could find were in sewing 
and housework. Women who worked were 
looked down upon or considered odd. 


to the meetings. So these two ladies had to 
concentrate on women’s rights. 

Alice Paul read about these women. She 
hoped to carry on their work. As a student 
in England, she worked with Emmeline 
Pankhurst and her daughters Cristabel and 
Sylvia. They were the leaders of the British 
suffrage movement. Theye were also the 
first women to go out into the streets and 
call attention to their cause. 

From them, Alice Paul learned how to 
use strong methods. She learned how 
marches and demonstrations could gain 
public support. She learned how to get 
sympathy by hunger strikes. That is, she 
would refuse to eat until officials listened 
to her. Sometimes she might go for days 
without eating. This, of course, shamed 
many male officials. Their shame made 
them more likely to help women. 


Progress by 1914 


Alice Paul gave new life to the women’s 
rights movement in the United States. She 


led parades. She made speeches. She en- 
couraged all women to write letters to 
important men in government. She gave 
women confidence. By 1914, women could 
vote in state elections in eleven states. 
These states, however, had the smallest 
populations. They were all west of the 
Mississippi River. 

Women gained other rights for the first 
time. In most states, women could now 
own property. They could testify in court. 
They also had the right to speak at public 
meetings. But a woman's chances for an 
education and a job were very limited. She 
was almost always paid lower wages than 
the wages paid to men. 


Why Women Should 
Not Vote 


Why did sixty-five years pass between 
the Seneca Falls meetings and the parade 
in Washington? Why did people want to 
keep women from getting the vote? 

“A womans place is in the home!” many 
men said. Politics would have a bad effect 
on women’s characters, they said. Women 
would soon be neglecting their homes. 

Many said also that women's voting 
would cause arguments in the family. 
Arguments would weaken the family. Some 
believed that women were inferior to men 
by nature. They said that men were physi- 
cally stronger and more intelligent than 
women. They said that women were too 
emotional. They were too excitable to vote 
wisely. 

Many people attacked the women who 
were working for suffrage. They said that 
they were unattractive. They said that 


they were unhappily married and only 
wanted attention. 

Other people were against a suffrage 
amendment. These people thought that it 
was up to the states to decide who could 
vote. President Wilson supported this posi- 
tion for a time. But later he urged that the 
amendment be passed. 


Many women worked during World War I. 
Yet these same women could not vote. 


ae? 
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American women played an important part in helping the United States 
win World War |. (Above) Women were trained to shoot in case of an 
enemy attack. (Below and opposite) Since many young men were fight- 
ing in Europe, women took over some of their jobs until the war ended. 
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Why Women Should Vote 


Many people thought that the argu- 
ments against women’s voting were silly. 
After all, they said) women are human 
beings. As humans and citizens, they had 
the right to rule themselves. Women felt 
that the United States should live up to 
its ideal of democracy. 

Women also argued that the wisdom of 
giving them the vote had been tested and 


proven in many states and territories. They 
pointed out that their talents and energies 
were wasted because their opportunities 
were so limited. They wanted the vote to 
correct injustices in child labor laws and in 
working hours. The differences between 
men’s and women’s wages were also unjust. 

Some women claimed that their moral 
influence would change politics for the 
better. Some even said that they could end 
all wars and corruption in politics. 


ALICE PAUL’S NEW METHODS 


There were disagreements over what kind 
of action to take. Some—like Alice Paul— 
wanted strong action. Others felt that such 
action might do more harm than good. 
They feared that strong action might make 
men more opposed than ever. Men might 
grow more determined than ever not to 
give women the vote. Other women were 
embarrassed by parading and making 
speeches. 


Forming a Women’s Party 


Alice Paul decided to form a group of 
women who believed as she did. It was 
called the National Women’s party. Alice 
Paul was elected chairman. She urged the 
women to give their congressmen no peace 
until an amendment was approved that 
enabled women to vote. 


Refusing to Support War 


In 1917, the United States entered World 
War I by declaring war on Germany. The 
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National Women’s party did not support 
the war. Individual members were free to 
support it if they liked. The party, how- 
ever, decided to fight only for the women’s 
voting rights amendment. Many Ameri- 
cans thought that their attitude was un- 
patriotic. The National Women’s party lost 
many friends because it refused to help in 
the war effort. 


Picketing the President 


Alice Paul decided to lead pickets 
against the president. The National 
Women’s party decided to tell President 
Wilson that if he fought for liberty in 
Europe, he had to fight for liberty at home. 
The picketing began in January 1917. The 
first few days, no one seemed to mind the 
pickets. But when they came back day 
after day, people began to object. The 
women were called “silly,” “shocking,” and 
“shameless.” Some people pushed and in- 
sulted them. Some took away their banners 
and destroyed them. 


The women stood in front of the White 
House in sunshine, rain, sleet, and snow. 
President Wilson invited them in for hot 
coffee. He did nothing, however, about 
their demands. 


Going to Prison 


After six months, they were still picket- 
ing. Finally, they were arrested. Alice Paul 
went to jail. She protested the filthy con- 
ditions and overcrowding in the jails. She 
said that the food consisted of a little salt 
pork, which was almost raw, some sort of 
liquid called coffee, bread, and occasion- 
ally molasses. 

The prisoners were finally released, but 
they said that they would protest until the 
amendment was passed by both houses of 
Congress. 


Spreading the Word 


After the war was over, the National 
Women’s party decided to tell the Ameri- 
can people about their experiences in jail. 
They rented a special train and toured the 
country for three weeks. The train was 
called the Prison Special. Their slogan was 
“From Prison to People.” 

By arousing public support, the women 
hoped to influence Congress to vote for 
the amendment. 


Victory at Last 


On January 10, 1918, the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed the amendment by a 
slim margin. The galleries went wild. The 
clerk asked for three roll calls to make sure 


he had heard correctly. Women in the 
House began to sing the hymn, “Praise God 
from Whom All Blessings Flow.” 

In the Senate the amendment fell one 
vote short of the two-thirds majority 
needed. A few months later, President 
Wilson called a special session of Congress. 
During this session, Congress again de- 
bated the amendment. On May 21, 1919, 
the House of Representatives again passed 
the amendment. On June 4, the Senate 
again voted on the amendment. This time, 
the amendment went over the two-thirds 
majority by two votes. The amendment 
now became part of the Constitution of the 
United States. The amendment says, “The 
right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged... 
on account of sex.” 


Alice Paul Tests the 
Social System 


Alice Paul and her ladies tested the 
social system. They tested the system's be- 
lief in liberty, justice, and equality for all. 


Test Yourself 


1. What were some of the things that 
women were not allowed to do in 1913? 

2. What was expected of women by most 
of the people? 

3. How did demonstrations and hunger 
strikes help the cause of women’s rights? 

4. Why were many people opposed to giv- 
ing women the vote? 

5.Do you think that all of the goals 
that Alice Paul fought for have been 
achieved today? 
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Chapter 18 
The Palmer Raids 


“Line up, everybody! Line up, don’t make any noise! It was 
a New York City policeman speaking. His voice and his words 
were harsh. 

“Out into the hall, everybody!” was the policeman’s order. 

The people inside the Russian Peoples House in New York 
City on that night of November 7, 1919 didn’t know what 
was happening. Detectives, policemen, and federal agents 
burst through the front door of the building. They spread 
through the halls and rooms. 

The police searched the building thoroughly looking for 
books and papers. They took off doors and ripped open desks. 
They even tore up the carpets to see if documents were 
hidden under them. Some of the people in the buildings were 
badly beaten by the police. 

About two hundred men and women were taken to Justice. 
Department Headquarters for questioning. “How long have 
you been in this country?” “Are youa citizen?” “What were 
you doing in that building tonight?” 

On that same night, raids were carried out in eleven other 
cities across the country. Two hundred and fifty officers of the 
Union of Russian Workers were seized and put in jail. These 
people were aliens, that is, they were foreign-born people who 
were not citizens. They were called “Reds” because that was 
the color of the revolutionary flag in Russia. The police said 
that these people believed in the overthrow of the United 
States government by violence. The police believed that they 
should be deported from the United States. 

In the early morning of December 22, 1919, a United States 
ship, the S.S. Buford, left New York bound for Finland. 
Rushed aboard at the last minute were the two hundred fifty | 
Russian aliens. They had no time to tell anyone of their 
departure. The wives and chides en of hve vem men were — 


left behind. 





CAUSES OF THE “RED” HUNT 


Most of the American public approved of 
the raid. They wanted more raids.To them, 
it was only a good beginning. Newspaper 
headlines cried, “The Unholiest Cargo 
That Ever Left Our Shores.” Why did 
people feel this way? 


End of Isolation 


Before World War I, the United States 
seemed far away from the rest of the 
world. It was safe from the world’s prob- 
lems. Then, during the war years, Ameri- 
cans found themselves caught up in the 
problems of a troubled Europe. Now that 
the war was over, they felt that they had 
enough problems of their own. But Ameri- 
cans felt uneasy about the post war world. 
They were upset about the new govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union. 


Fear of Communism 


During the war, there was a revolution 
in Russia. Communist revolutionaries—the 
“reds —destroyed the old government of 
the czars. The royal family and other aristo- 
crats were either killed or chased from 
Russia. Communists took over the govern- 
ment. They abolished private property and 
forbade people to go to church. The gov- 
ernment did not believe in God. Many 
Americans were afraid that communist 
ideas would spread to the United States. 

From 1900 to 1915, more than 13 million 
aliens had come to the United States. Many 


had come from Russia and other countries 
near Russia. Americans were suspicious of 
these newcomers. Were they really loyal 
to the United States? Did they want to 
start a revolution in the United States as 
they had in Russia? 


Fear of Unions 


In the years before World War I, Amer- 
icans were suspicious of labor unions. One 
union that caused fear was the Industrial 
Workers of the World, or IWW. It was 
established in Chicago in 1905. Its mem- 
bers were called Wobblies. Its purpose 
was to help workers by overthrowing the 
social system. To do this, it started a series 
of strikes. In one year, the IWW started 
150 strikes. It hoped to bring all produc- 
tion to a halt. 

The leaders of most labor unions, how- 
ever, were not like the Wobblies. They 
tried hard to keep revolutionary ideas out 
of their unions. They tried to get better 
wages, improved working conditions, and 
shorter hours for the workers. They had to 
strike to get them. 


Fear of Strikes 


During World War I there were few 
strikes. Nothing was allowed to interfere 
with the war effort. When the war was 
over, however, many strikes broke out. In 
March 1919, there were 175 strikes. In 
August, there were 873. Employers did not 
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One of the most spectacular strikes in 1919 was the Boston Police 
Strike. (Above) Soldiers rounding up striking policemen in one of Bos- 
ton’s parks. (Below) Soldiers relaxing at a Boston police station. 





want to raise wages. They did not want 
workers to join unions. Many newspapers 
tried to show that union members were 
people who wanted to cause a revolution. 
Headlines screamed that strikes were 
“Crimes Against Society, “Conspiracies 
Against the Government,” and “Plots to 
Establish Communism.” 

In the rainy fall of 1919 came “the great 
fall strikes.” First came the Boston Police 
Strike. Next came a nationwide steel strike. 
Then, with winter coming on, the United 
Mine Workers struck on November 1. The 
public’s confidence in the unions’ loyalty 
to the country was destroyed. Many people 
felt that every union man was against the 
American way of life. 


Fear of Radicals 


A radical is a person who wants to make 
a swift and far-reaching change in society. 
Often, radicals used bombs to frighten the 
government into making those changes. 
Many people thought that radicals were 
causing the strikes. They feared that radi- 
cals would use bombs to help the strikers. 

In March 1919, the newspapers began 
to predict that bombings would take place. 
On April 28, a small brown parcel was de- 
livered to the desk of the mayor of Seattle. 
There was labor unrest in that city. When 
the parcel was opened, a bomb was found 
inside. But it did not go off. Next day, a 
similar package was delivered to the home 


Many demonstrations were held during the Boston Police Strike. Here 
mounted troops are breaking up a crowd of about 10,000 at a rally. 
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of a senator in Atlanta, Georgia. This one 
did explode. It destroyed the hands of the 
maid who brought it into the house. 

On April 30, sixteen brown paper pack- 
ages were found in a New York City post 
office. Each contained a bomb. All post 
offices in the United States were warned. 
Eighteen more such packages were found. 
Each package was addressed to an impor- 
tant person in a different part of the 
country. 

On June 2, some buildings were bombed 
in cities across the nation. Two people 
were killed. Attorney General Mitchell 
Palmer's house in Washington, D.C., was 
bombed. In July, a bomb exploded in Wall 
Street, killing thirty-eight people. 

The American people were fearful and 
angry. Newspapers declared that every 


bomb thrower and bomb maker should be 
hanged! 

A few newspapers tried to calm things 
down. A communist or radical plot, they 
said, might not even exist. The bomb plot 
might be the work of one or two crazy 
people. Some newspapers suggested that 
the bomb plot was a frame-up. Some people 
wanted to get the country angry at union 
leaders. 


Lack of Leadership 


President Wilson had suffered a stroke 
in October 1919. He was ill and paralyzed. 
He did not call any Cabinet meetings. His 
wife kept him from seeing many govern- 
ment officials. So the country drifted with- 
out leadership. 


THE ATTORNEY GENERAL ACTS 


Mitchell Palmer established a General In- 
telligence Division in the Department of 
Justice. This new department was set up to 
gather information on radicals. Palmer ap- 
pointed a young attorney, J. Edgar Hoover, 
to be head of it. This division became the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, or the 
FBI. 

According to federal laws passed during 
World War I, any aliens who believed in 
the violent overthrow of the American gov- 
ernment could be arrested. Some of the 
aliens were radicals. But the attorney gen- 
eral was convinced that all aliens were 
radicals. He feared that radicals would 
take over the United States. 
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The Bureau of Immigration was in the 
Labor Department. By law, the secretary 
of labor would decide if the aliens were 
guilty of trying to overthrow the govern- 
ment. If they were, he could deport them. 
They did not have to be tried before a 
judge and jury. 

Attorney General Palmer gave the signal 
for the November 7 raids on the meeting 
halls of the Union of Russian Workers. 
November 7 marked the second anniver- 
sary of the Russian revolution. Most of the 
members would be at the meeting halls 
then. 

In January, more than 4,000 suspected 
alien radicals were rounded up in 33 of the 


biggest cities in the United States. Almost 
every leader of the Communist party was 
arrested. The Bureau of Investigation 
agents hunted for radical aliens in pool 
halls, cafes, bowling alleys, and in their 
beds at home. Any United States citizens 
who were caught up in the raids were 
turned over to state officials. 


Who Is Guilty? 


The newspapers were full of stories 
about the “Palmer Raids.” Some said that 
the people arrested were very dangerous. 
They called the attorney general the savior 
of the nation. They said that the raids were 
just what the country needed. The raids 
did have an effect. They frightened many 
people. 

Some foreign-born people in the United 
States were members of the Communist 
party. Many other foreign-born people 
were very loyal Americans. They were not 
Communists. Nor were they radicals. They 
did not want to overthrow the government 
of the United States. 

Many, however, did want to reform 
society. They wanted stronger unions, 
among other things. But at this time, 
people feared any kind of social change. 
They did not stop to think that some 
changes might be good. All those who 
wanted change were considered to be 
dangerous. 


Socialists Socialists belonged to the So- 
cialist party. They believed in change and 
reform in the United States through legal 
political pressures. They opposed force and 





This is Attorney General Mitchell Palmer 
who led the ‘‘Red”’ hunt in 1919 and 1920. 


violence. But people were still suspicious 
of them. 


Communists People belonging to the 
Communist party were opposed to the PO 
ernment. These members of the Communist 
party wanted to overthrow the government 
by force and violence. 

The Communists said that there would 
be revolutions of the working class all over 
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the world. They would work to make such 
revolutions happen. Their goal was the end 
of capitalism and of private property. These 
were two basic ideas of the American way 
of life. Naturally, Americans were dis- 
turbed by Communist ideas. 


Anarchists The anarchists were against 
all forms of existing government. They said 
that order should not be imposed on 
people. Rather, they said the time would 
come about when men would work to- 
gether and not need government. Many 
anarchists hoped to bring about this ideal 
life without force or violence. But there 
were some violent anarchists. Some threw 
bombs and some killed people. But the 
public thought that all anarchists were 
bomb throwers. Also they thought that 
most of them were foreigners. 


Where Is Justice? 


The secretary of labor was a key man. 
He had to decide whether a person should 
be deported. He had to examine all the 
evidence for each of the aliens arrested. 

The secretary of labor was ill in the fall 
and winter of 1919. Assistant Secretary of 
Labor Louis F. Post was appointed Secre- 
tary of Labor in March 1920. When Post 
took office he began to examine the evi- 
dence against the anarchists. He was 


shocked. 


Illegal Arrests There had been about 
6,000 warrants for arrest. But Post couldn't 
find any evidence against most of the 6,000 
people. He canceled arrests for all but 700 
persons. They were radicals, members of 


the Communist party, or members of the 
Union of Russian Workers. They were to 
be deported because they belonged to or- 
ganizations that supported the overthrow 
of the American government by violence. 

Post found that many of the six thousand 
people had been arrested illegally. Some 
were arrested without being given a reason. 


False Confessions Some of the arrested 
men spoke only broken English. They 
could not express themselves well. Detec- 
tives, nevertheless, wrote down what they 
thought the men meant. The detectives 
made the men sign and swear to confes- 
sions. In the statements, the arrested men 
said that they were Communists. Some 
didn’t know what a Conimunist was. They 
were just frightened into saying whatever 
the police told them to say. Some aliens 
were kept in jail because they could not 
pay the high bail required. 


Lack of Evidence Of the seven hundred 
who belonged to radical groups, there was 
no evidence that anyone had used violence. 
No explosives or guns were discovered in 
the raids. Nevertheless, of this number 556 
were eventually deported. 

Some aliens had joined the organizations 
for social reasons, not political reasons. 
They wanted to spend their evenings with 
their countrymen. They wanted to hear 
music from the old country. They simply 
wanted to be with others of their own 
nationality. 

Some joined to gain knowledge, to learn 
to read and write. Some aliens just wanted 
to learn trades so they could earn better 
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Life for many immigrants in America was not easy. They came seeking 
a new land of hope. They traveled on crowded ships. But many were 
accused of being Communists and traitors. Some were arrested on 
false charges. Others were called anarchists, or people who want to 
overthrow the government. Many Russians were deported. 





“What's he been doin’?” 
“Overthrowin’ the guument.,” 
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Mental Suffering One alien described 
how his feelings about the United States 
had changed. “When I came to this coun- 
try and saw the Statue of Liberty, I tipped 
my hat to it and I was happy. During my 
stay in this country, I could not find any 
understanding from the American people. 
I have been frowned on all the time as a 


THE TIDE TURNS 


Gradually, people began to cool down. 
They realized that many people had been 
treated unfairly in the Palmer Raids. Some 
newspaper writers began to criticize Attor- 
ney General Palmer. 

Secretary Post said that the Justice De- 
partment raids were hunting expeditions. 
He accused the Justice Department of 
manufacturing a revolution that did not 
exist. He claimed that newspapers had 
created a “great scare.” He said it was the 
duty of the Justice Department to be sure 
that injustice is not done to aliens or citi- 
zens. Aliens are also entitled to the protec- 
tion of our Constitution and our laws. 

It was said that the Palmer Raids were 
based on the idea of “hang first and have a 
trial afterwards.” People began to believe 
that it was dangerous for so-called “pa- 
triots” to take the law into their own hands. 


Attorney General’s 
Downfall 


Public opinion began to turn against 
Palmer after Post began checking the evi- 
dence. Even so, Palmer continued his 
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‘Pole’ in public places. When my wife came 
here, both of us went to work. She also 
feels that Americans did not treat her as 
they treated one another. They always 
called her ‘Pole.’ The final result is that my 
wife is in the hospital and I am arrested by 
the government which I tried to under- 
stand and obey.” 


warnings about the “red menace.” He was 
hoping to win the nomination for president 
on the Democratic ticket. He tried to keep 
the public feeling angry and frightened 
with warnings of revolutions. Palmer de- 
clared that there was a plot to kill high 
government officials. He warned that on 
May Day there would be a Communist 
scheme to overthrow and destroy the Amer- 
ican government. 

In Chicago, 360 suspected radicals were 
put in jail for the day “just in case.” May 
Day arrived. There was not a single dis- 
turbance anywhere in the nation. A few 
quiet meetings were held. Even the 
speeches were calm. Everything remained 
quiet. 

The Department of Justice announced 
that its warnings had headed off a revolu- 
tion. This time the public was not con- 
vinced. Newspapers declared that the At- 
torney General was “full of hot air.” They 
called him “Little Red Riding Hood crying 
‘Wolf’..” People paid less attention to Pal- 
mers warnings about radicals. He lost 
much of his support. He also lost his politi- 
cal power. 


Warren G. Harding became President 
of the United States after Woodrow Wil- 
son. Harding declared that what America 
needed was “not heroics but healing.” The 
“red scare’ was over. 


Justice Department 
Rebuked 


In the spring of 1920, a group of dis- 
tinguished lawyers issued a statement. It 
expressed their anger at the Palmer Raids. 
Government officers, they said, are servants 
of the people. They have no right to un- 
limited power. To act in such a way is to 
challenge a basic idea. The idea is that 
government exists only with the consent of 
the governed. The danger of revolution, 
they said, is actually greater where men 
are badly treated. 

The lawyers also accused the Depart- 
ment of Justice of illegal conduct in several 
ways. 

@ Cruel punishments were used to get 
information. People were beaten to get 
confessions from them. This is contrary to 
the Eighth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. It says cruel and unusual punishments 
shall not be used against people. 

@ Raids were made on public meetings. 
Great numbers of persons were arrested 
without warrants. This is contrary to the 
Fourth Amendment. It says that no person 
may be seized without a warrant. A war- 
rant identifies the person or thing to be 
seized and states the cause of the arrest. 

@ Unreasonable searches of people's 
homes and property were made. This is 
also against the Fourth Amendment. 


@ The Department of Justice forced 
people to be witnesses against themselves. 
They were forced to give information that 
was later used against them. This is con- 
trary to the Fifth Amendment of the U.S. 
Constitution. 

@ The Attorney General misused public 
money. He spent it on propaganda to in- 
fluence the public. It should have been 
spent only to carry out his proper duties. 
Those duties are: advising the government 
in legal matters and arresting people who 
have broken federal laws. 


The Palmer Raids Test 
the Social System 


The Palmer raids tested the social sys- 
tem’s belief that a person is considered in- 
nocent until he is proven guilty. The raids 
tested the idea that guilt or innocence must 
be decided in a court trial. 


Test Yourself 


1. Why were many employers opposed to 
labor unions? 

2. What labor union was the most radical 
in the early 1900s? 

3. Why was the attorney general so con- 
cerned about Russian aliens? 

4, What were some of the ways.in which 
the Palmer raids violated the Consti- 
tution? 

5. Did the Justice Department have good 
reasons to be fearful? 

6. What personal reason did Palmer have 
for frightening people about the “red 
menace ? 
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Chapter 19 


The Great 
Depression 
and FD.R. 


On October 29, 1929, a man climbed to the top of one of the 
tallest buildings in New York City. This building was on 
Wall Street. The man reached the top of the building. He 
looked down and saw a crowd of people gathering below. 
They were looking up at him with horror and pity. They were 
sure he was about to jump off the building. 

The man did not jump. He was only a worker repairing the 
building. But why did the crowd expect him to jump? 
Because during the weeks of October 1929 people did jump off 
buildings on Wall Street. They committed suicide because 
they had lost all their money in the money market. 

Wall Street is the largest money market in the world. 
Everyday it attracts millions of dollars of savings. Here the 
savings are used to buy shares in the businesses of America. 
These shares are called stocks. They are bought and sold in 
the hope of earning profit. But in 1929, the shares in many 
businesses became worthless. The businesses couldn't sell 
their products anymore. They suffered losses. Many of them 
had to close down. People who owned shares lost confidence 
in these companies. They wanted to sell the shares. 

When everyone wants to sell and no one wants to buy the 
shares, then they lose value. The price of shares dropped 
sharply. Many stockholders suffered serious losses. If a 
company closed down, then the shares held by stockholders 
became worthless. 

This is what happened to the wealth of many eee ste 
They lost all of the savings that they had put in stocks. 

Worse, as factories and other businesses closed down, 
many workers were laid off or fired. Millions of men walked 
city streets looking for any kind of job atall. But there were 
no jobs. How did this terrible thing happen? 





THE DEPRESSION AND ITS CAUSES 


The word depression means some kind of 
low point. For instance, a road has a de- 
pression when there is a dip in it. A river 
creates a depression when it carves a gorge 
into the land. 

A nation has a depression when business 
slows down. Consumers are unable or un- 
willing to buy the goods and services that 
factories and offices produce. Goods pile 
up on the store shelves. Services are post- 
poned or ignored. People cannot pay for 
services like those of restaurants, theaters, 
and doctors. Businesses suffer losses. When 
businesses suffer losses, they cannot con- 
tinue to produce goods and services for a 
long time. 

Such a depression started in our country 
in 1929. It was called the Great Depres- 
sion because millions of people suffered 
from it. It lasted ten years. 

During the Depression, the production 
of goods and services dropped year after 
year. The number of unemployed people 
increased. 

On the edge of every city, small towns 
sprang up. They were made up of shacks. 
Most of the shacks were one-room build- 
ings made from tin, wood, and cardboard. 
Thousands of men took to the roads. They 
travelled from place to place searching for 
food and work. They “rode the railroads” 
as stowaways. They slept in freight cars. 
Throughout the nation, thousands of men 
slept in doorways. It was a time of sadness 
and anger. 

The causes of the Depression were 
many. Some of the causes had roots in 
Europe in the early 1900s. 


Effects of World War | 


World War I did not itself cause the 
Depression. But it did create conditions 
which helped cause the Depression. 

From the summer of 1914 until Novem- 
ber 1918, a big war took place. It was big- 
ger than any war ever fought before. It 
was so big it was called the World War. 
It began when the Archduke Francis Fer- 
dinand of Austria-Hungary and his wife 
were assassinated in the little town of Sara- 
jevo (now in Yugoslavia). The killer was 
a young Serbian radical. (Serbia is now 
also part of Yugoslavia. ) 

The Serbian government apologized, but 
Austria was not satisfied. She still felt the 
Serbian government had somehow en- 
couraged the killer. Austria then declared 
war on Serbia. Other nations of Europe 
gradually took sides—some with Serbia, 
others with Austria-Hungary. Finally, most 
of the countries of Europe were at war. 
Those countries fighting with Austria- 
Hungary were called the Central Powers. 
Those fighting against them were the 
Allied Powers. 

At first, people thought that it would be 
a quick war and a quick victory for one 
side or the other. But it dragged on into an 
endless nightmare. Millions of men were 
killed and wounded. Men, women, and 
children were shot, starved, or bombed. 

At first, the United States hoped to stay 
neutral. The country was led by President 
Woodrow Wilson. He believed deeply in 
peace. But the United States was drawn 
into the war. The Allied Powers kept ships 
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from carrying goods and food to Germany. 
Therefore, Germany started sinking all 
ships going to her enemies. Many Ameri- 
can merchant ships were sunk. American 
lives and property were lost. 

On April 2, 1917, the United States de- 
clared war against the Central Powers. By 
June, 9.5 million men registered for mili- 
tary duty. General John J. Pershing led the 
first unit of American soldiers into Paris. 
By June 1918, there were nearly one mil- 
lion American soldiers in France. American 
men and equipment finally helped the 
Allies win the war. Germany surrendered 
on November 8, 1918. But more than 
110,000 American soldiers and sailors had 
been killed. Many others were wounded. 

By 1919, the American troops were com- 
ing home. The world was going to live 
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normally again. But what was normal? 
After the war, people were determined to 
enjoy life. Political leaders told them that 
wars were over forever. Now was a time to 
live! Times were good! 


The Roaring Twenties 


From 1920 to 1929, the times were so 
good that these years were called the 
Roaring Twenties. The 1920s “roared” be- 
cause people sought release from the war. 
But there were other reasons. One was the 
automobile. Henry Ford had produced his 
first Model T car in 1908. By 1913, the 
cars were being made on assembly lines. 
They were so cheap that many people 
could afford them. Everyone wanted a car. 
Many people had them. Getting out of 
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World War | had many costs. Equipment 
was expensive. Food was scarce. Above 
all, many men died in the fighting. 


town and touring the countryside became 
the smart and fashionable thing to do. 

The growth of radio broadcasting con- 
tributed to the Roaring Twenties. Before 
World War I, entertainment was largely a 
family matter. Mother, father, and chil- 
dren entertained themselves at home. The 
1920s, however, witnessed the growth of 
new forms of entertainment. 

The sales of radio sets amounted to $460 
million in 1922. By 1929, that figure had 
increased to almost $843 million! By the 
end of the 1920s, there were more than 13 
million radio sets in American homes. 

By the end of 1929, there were 23,000 
movie houses. The movie industry was 
making $100 million a week. 

New inventions such as electric washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, and refrigera- 
tors made household duties easier. Pack- 
aged foods and canned goods helped to 
lighten the task of preparing meals. 
Women could get out of the house more. 

People thought that good times were 
going to last forever. There was a general 
feeling that things were going to get better 
and better. The motto was “enjoy life.” 

One way to understand the Great. De- 
pression is to examine how people behaved 
during the Roaring Twenties. 


Consumer Behavior 


In the 1920s, auto makers made cars 
other than inexpensive ones. These other 
cars were expensive. Advertising tried to 
make people believe that they needed these 
expensive cars. It was said that people 
looked up to those who owned those big 
fancy cars. 
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Many people felt they had to have the 
latest models. So they bought cars on the 
installment plan. That is, they made down 
payments and then paid so much each 
month. Often, these payments continued 
for years. 

People also bought new electrical appli- 
ances and new homes on credit. 

The idea that things would always get 
better made people buy shares on the 
stock market. When people thought a com- 
pany would make more money, they 
bought stock in the company. This made 
the stock price rise. 

By 1929, stock prices were very high. 
Many prices were much higher than the 
true value of the stocks. This was because 
people bought stocks thinking that they 
would just keep going up. They expected to 
wait awhile. Then they hoped to sell and 
earn a profit. 

But, in the late 1920s, the consumers 
slowed down their buying. They had 
bought many things such as radios, cars, 
and homes. These were durable goods. 
Such goods lasted a long time. Consumers 
didn’t need or want any more of them for 
a long time. 

The consumers’ buying also slowed 
down for another reason. People’s debts 
caught up with them. After the debts were 
paid, they had no money to buy other 
things. This contributed to the Depression. 


Business Behavior 


One of the most important causes of the 
Great Depression, perhaps, was the be- 
havior of businessmen. They also believed 
that the good times would last forever. 
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After the war, people began buying many 
new goods. This caused the economy to 
grow very quickly. But the good times ended 
with the stock market crash of 1929. 
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They used their own savings and the savy- 
ings of others to build new, bigger fac- 
tories and offices. They bought new and 
better equipment and machinery. 

But then consumers began to buy less. 
Gradually, stores found themselves with 
toomany goods on the shelves. They could 
not sell them. Store owners stopped buy- 
ing from their wholesalers. Wholesalers 
stopped buying from the factories. 

Factories quit expanding. Factories cut 
production. Businessmen had to lay off 
workers. Some businesses had to close 
down. This contributed to the Depression. 

Another cause of the Depression was 
margin buying. That means people paid 
only part of the stock’s price in cash. They 
borrowed the rest. They hoped that when 
the stock rose, they could sell it at a high 
profit. Then they could easily repay what 
they had borrowed and still have some 
profit left over. 

All this would work only as long as 
everyone stayed in the market. But finally, 
a few people got worried. They wanted to 
be sure they kept the profits they had 
earned so far. So they began to sell their 
stocks. They kept the profit. They did 
not buy more stocks with it. More and 
more people saw this and began to get 
nervous themselves. Many people began 
selling their stocks. 

When a lot of stocks were sold, bankers 
became frightened. They stopped giving 
credit. The prices of stocks then began to 
fall. No one would buy them. Finally, 
stock prices dropped like stones. People 
lost all their money within hours. Fortunes 
disappeared. Panic spread. The stock mar- 
ket collapsed. The Depression had begun. 
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Government Behavior 


In 1929, the president of the United 
States was Herbert Hoover. He believed, 
as most economists did, that the economic 
system would heal itself. They said the 
government should leave it alone. But as 
time passed, the Depression grew worse. 

Thousands of people were without jobs 
or homes. They wanted the federal gov- 
ernment to help them. But Hoover had a 
“no-federal-aid-for-the-poor’ policy. He 
thought people without jobs should appeal 





to their local governments for aid. But local 
governments had no money to spare. 

Hoover firmly believed that federal aid 
weakened the people’s will to solve their 
own problems. He did, however, establish 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
This agency lent money to failing busi- 
nesses and to farmers. 

Hoover permitted the federal govern- 
ment to play a larger role in the economy 
than ever before. But Hoover did not do 
enough. 

By 1933, nearly 13 million people were 
out of work. People were homeless. They 


couldn't pay mortgages. They were driven 
off their land. 

In the summer of 1932, a “Bonus Army” 
of more than ten thousand men marched on 
Washington, D.C. They were veterans of 
World War I. They had been promised a 
bonus for their war services. A bonus is a 
payment of money. The men went to 
Washington to demand their bonuses. The 
government refused. Finally the “Bonus 
Army was driven away. Infantry, cavalry, 
and tanks were used to chase away the 
men. The people of the United States were 
shocked by the event. 


ROOSEVELT’S NEW DEAL 


Americans looked for a new leader. In 
1932 they voted in a President who prom- 
ised to bring the country out of the De- 
pression. To a fearful America, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt said: “This great nation 
will endure, as it has endured, will revive 
and will prosper.” Then he said, “The only 
thing we have to fear is fear itself.” He 
promised the American people a “New 
Deal.” 


Gave New View of Economy 


Roosevelt and his advisers had a new 
view of the economic life of a country. 
During the 1920s, Americans believed that 
if you worked hard and well, you would 
be rewarded. But in the early 1930s, failure 
and defeat struck everyone. Even hard- 
working people suffered. 

Before the Depression, many specialists 
believed that the economic system should 


be left alone. They said that the system 
would cure itself of a depression. When 
there are many unsold goods, the special- 
ists said, the prices of these goods drop. 
Then people can begin to buy the cheaper 
goods. The economy then recovers. 

But that is not what happened. The 
prices of goods dropped. But businessmen 
suffered losses. They could not earn prof- 
its. Many of them went out of business. 
They had to fire their employees. After the 
workers savings were used up, they had 
no money at all. They could not buy goods, 
no matter how cheap they were. The eco- 
nomic system was not curing itself. The 
Depression was getting worse. The econ- 
omy was getting sicker. 

Roosevelt believed that the economic 
system could not be left alone. The gov- 
ernment would have to help it. It would 
have to spend money in order to stimulate 
the economy. This would create jobs and 
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In the 1920s, many returning soldiers began their own families. They 
were hit hard by the Depression. (Above) Veterans and their children 
at a “Bonus Army” camp. (Below) A young family stranded on the road. 
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(Above) Without an income, many unemployed people could not pay 
rent. Some were forced to live in shacks. (Below) A number of jobless 
people began selling apples on busy streets to earn some money. 





income. Roosevelt knew that the govern- 
ment might even have to spend more 
money than it took in through taxes and 
other revenues. But how could this be 
done? Only by the government going into 
debt. This is called deficit spending. 

Roosevelt decided to attack the Depres- 
sion in several ways. First, the New Deal 
had to provide immediate relief. Some- 
thing had to be done quickly to provide 
food, clothing, and shelter for millions of 
unemployed Americans. 


Second, the New Deal had to aid gen- 
eral recovery. It had to build up the buy- 
ing power of the nation. To do this, the 
government had to create jobs for the un- 
employed. Then they could earn income. 
Then they could buy goods and services. 
The government also had to help farmers 
and businessmen receive more income. 
Roosevelt knew that this meant raising the 
prices that farmers and businessmen 
charged for their goods and services. But, 
as more people got jobs, they could afford 


The Works Progress Administration (WPA) helped many unemployed 
people during the Depression. It gave them work on public projects. 
The WPA hired these jobless artists to paint murals on public buildings. 
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higher prices. All this would help the 
economy recover. 


Protected Banks 


The first thing that Roosevelt did was to 
close all banks for four days. He called it a 
“bank holiday.” It was needed. It allowed 
people’s fears to die down. People had 
been rushing to withdraw their money. 
Some banks just had to go out of business. 
People lost their savings. During these four 
days, Congress passed the Emergency 
Banking Act. Some banks were lent money 
to reopen. Those that had failed com- 
pletely were closed for good. 

Congress also made the banks take out 
insurance with the government. It was like 
any other insurance. The banks had to pay 
a fee to the government insurance com- 
pany each year. When any bank got into 
trouble, the government made sure that 
the savers got their money back. 


Created Jobs 


One of the biggest problems was how to 
help people who had lost their jobs. A 
federal agency called the Emergency Re- 
lief Administration was set up to meet the 
relief problem. It spent over $3 billion by 
sending money to the states during the 
next few years. The state governments de- 
cided how to spend the money. 

Roosevelt did not want to stop with 
relief. Few people wanted handouts. They 
wanted jobs. 

He also started a program to get jobs for 
those people who were unemployed. This 
would help them regain their self-confi- 
dence. By providing jobs, the nation would 


be developing its human resources. Jobs 
would mean that the nation wasn't wasting 
the talents of its people. The new incomes 
would be used to buy goods and services 
from factories. Production would increase. 
This would also create more jobs. 

The government set up work projects 
for unmarried young men between the 
ages of eighteen to twenty-five. The proj- 
ects made up what was called the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. The government built 
over twenty-six hundred camps for these 
men to live in. They got food, clothing, and 
shelter. They were also paid wages. The 
work they did was designed to help con- 
serve the nation’s natural resources. They 
built trails in the forests. They cleared 
swamps and land for parks. They built 
roads and dams. Jobs were given to over 
1.5 million men. 


Drew Up Rules of 
Fair Practices 


Roosevelt got Congress to create the 
National Recovery Administration, or 
NRA, in 1933. Before it was created the 
attitude of government and business had 
been that competition, not cooperation, 
was the driving force of American indus- 
try. Now the government asked industries 
to cooperate with each other, not to 
compete. 

Each industry agreed to certain rules or 
codes of fair practices. By agreeing to the 
codes, the industries then agreed to limit 
production. 

By limiting production, the administra- 
tion hoped to raise prices. Since there were 
fewer goods, they would be more expen- 
sive. Businesses would not have to sell 
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their products at a loss. When they started 
to earn a profit, they would expand pro- 
duction. They could then hire more 
workers. 

Businessmen also agreed to limit the 
days and hours of each number of persons 
worked. This allowed more people to work. 
But each person worked for fewer hours a 
day and fewer days a week. 

The businessmen also agreed to put a 
floor on wages. Businessmen had to pay at 
least a certain wage to each worker. Wages 
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could not sink below that floor. By doing 
this, it was hoped that more income would 
be created. People would then have more 
money to spend. They would use it to pur- 
chase goods and services. 

Most codes stated that a worker should 
not work more than forty hours a week. 
Wages should not be less than fifteen 
dollars a week. The codes also prohibited 
the use of child labor. 

President Roosevelt took a personal role 
in setting up and approving the “codes of 
fair practices.” 

In May 1935, the Supreme Court de- 
clared the NRA unconstitutional. The 
judges stated that the president had no 
power to set up or approve industry codes. 
Setting up such codes was really making 
laws. Making laws belonged to the legis- 


lative power of Congress, not to the presi- 


dent. So, after a little less than two years, 
the codes were put into a new law passed 
by Congress. It was called the National 
Labor Relations Act. 


Raised Farm Prices 


When Roosevelt took office, two out of 
every five farms in the country were heav- 
ily in debt. 

The government decided that the best 
way to help the farmers and the nation 
would be to raise farm prices. If farmers 
got more money for their goods, they 
would buy more manufactured products. 
The new demand for manufactured goods 
would get factories to reopen. As factories 
reopened, they would need workers. Un- 
employment would drop. In other words, 
helping the farmer to get higher prices for 


his crops would mean helping the whole 
economy. 

A government agency called the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration (AAA) 
was set up by an act of Congress. It paid 
farmers who agreed to produce less. The 
United States government paid those 
farmers $1.1 billion. The money for these 
payments came from taxes on businesses 
that processed farm products. 

Farm prices did rise. The income of 
American farmers rose from $2.5 billion 
in 1932 to $5 billion in 1936. 


Set Up Social Security 


Congress passed the Social Security Act 
in 1935. It did three things. 

@ It gave unemployment insurance to 
workers who lost their jobs. The insurance 
had to be taken out by a businessman for 
each person he employed. 

@ It established old age pensions for 
people over sixty-five. 

@ It offered help to dependent children 
and to people who were blind or otherwise 
handicapped. 

These payments increased people's in- 
come. This, in turn, increased their ability 
to buy goods and services. This helped 
create new jobs. 


Renewed Confidence 


The Great Depression was one of the 
greatest shocks America had ever experi- 
enced. No depression had ever been so 
widespread. None had ever lasted so long. 

The Depression shook people’s faith in 
the social system. Perhaps, they thought, 


our system of government is not the best. 
Maybe another system would be better. 

But people did not violently oppose the 
government. No revolution occurred. A 
basic American belief survived the De- 
pression: a belief in the two-party system. 
Instead of a revolution, a shift occurred 
from one party to another. Instead of vot- 
ing Republican, people voted Democrat. 

Roosevelt and the New Deal programs 
battled the Depression. The president used 
the powers of the government to give 
people jobs and to guide the nation’s econ- 
omy. He helped restore Americans’ belief 
in themselves and in their country. 


The Depression Tests the 
Social System 


The Great Depression tested the social 
system. It tested the belief that the govern- 
ment which governs least, governs best. 


Test Yourself 


1. Why were the 1920s called the “Roaring 
Twenties ? 

2. What is buying on the installment plan? 
What is buying on margin? How did 
each of these help start the Great De- 
pression? 

3. Why did Herbert Hoover oppose fed- 
eral aid to the poor? 

4.Why did Roosevelt declare a “bank 
holiday’? 

5. What was the Civilian Conservation 
Corps? How did it help ease the De- 
pression? 

6. Why did the government begin to pay 
farmers to grow less? 
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Chapter 20 


La Guardia 
Fights the Machine 


It was the year 1900. Emilio LoSasso and his family were very 
happy. They had finally arrived in America. The city of New 
York seemed so big. They had never seen so many people or 
heard such confusion and noise. They felt a little lost, lonely, 
and perhaps a little frightened. They were all alone ina 
strange land. The home which they had left behind in ney 
seemed very far away. 

But the LoSasso family was lucky. Emilio’s cousin was 
there to meet them at the boat. This made things a little easier. 
He took them to the apartment building on Delancey Street 
where he lived. There was an apartment available for the © 
LoSasso family. This made it easier for them to feel at home 
in their new country. 

One afternoon, about a week after they had arrived, they ‘ 
heard a knock on the door. 

“Who could that be?” Mrs. LoSasso asked her hoshang. 

He opened the door. There in the doorway stood a large 
red-haired man. He carried a sack full of groceries. The man — 
sat the groceries down in front of Emilio and stuck out : 
his hand. oo. 

“Tm Joe Ryan,” the man said. “Welcome to America. Here _ 
is some food for you.” Then he handed the large bag to Mr. 
LoSasso. It was full of all kinds of vegetables and lots of _ 
canned goods. ; 

Mrs. LoSasso could not believe her eyes. She wondered : 
why this man was bringing them a gift. ae 

“Thank you, Mr. Ryan,” Emilio said. i 

“Oh, don’t thank me,” Mr. Ryan ee “Thank the gen 
machine!” ee ae ae 

“The machine?” exclaimed Emilio, shaking] his head. 

“T don’t know what you mean.” ee a serve 

“You know! Tammany,” responded | Mr. Ryan," “Tammany a 
is the machine.” EO i A 





WHAT |S THE MACHINE? 


Most machines are mechanical tools. There 
are some machines, however, that are not 
mechanical tools. One such machine is a 
political machine. The political machine in 
New York City at this time was called 
“Tammany. The political machine had its 
main office in Tammany Hall. 


Parts of the Machine 


A machine is made up of parts that do a 
job. A political machine’s parts are people. 

A political machine works to gain and 
keep power. The way it keeps power is by 
getting votes and winning elections. 

Political machines have existed for a 
long time. The history of many American 
cities has been the history of a political 
machine. 

A political machine cannot exist unless 
it can control votes. It controls votes by 
promising special favors or services to the 
voters. When people exchange their votes 
for favors, the machine succeeds. 


The Precinct and Ward The smallest 
section (or area) of a city is a precinct. 
Precincts usually are about the same size 
as a neighborhood. Several precincts make 
up a ward. The wards make up the city 
itself. 

The most important man in the machine 
is the precinct captain. The job of the pre- 
cinct captain is to get the people in his 
precinct out to vote for his party's candi- 
dates. Above him is the ward leader. 

The ward leader is usually chosen by 
the precinct captains. He has thirty to 


forty precinct captains under him. It is up 
to the ward leader to choose precinct cap- 
tains and to keep them happy. He does 
that by doing them favors or getting them 
city jobs. 

One or two evenings a week, a ward 
leader stays at his office. People come to 
him to seek help with their problems. For 
example, some people are interested in 
welfare payments. Others want help with 
neighborhood problems. The garbage has 
not been collected. A policeman may be 
needed at a school crossing. 


The Boss The machine is run by the most 
powerful ward leader. He is called the 
“boss.” He keeps his power as long as he 
keeps the other ward leaders happy. The 
boss makes all the major decisions on how 
the machine is to be run. Usually, the 
machine boss is not the mayor. In cities 
run by machines, the mayor is usually 
picked by the boss. The mayor then carries 
out the orders of the boss. He may not 
carry out the wishes of most of the people 
in the city. The boss often has been a gang- 
ster or a friend of gangsters. 


How the Machine Works 


Political machines in the United States 
were most powerful in the middle to late 
1800s. It was'during this time that millions 
of European immigrants came to _ this 
country. They gathered in large cities. 


Favors to Immigrants When immigrants 
arrived they were frightened and lonely. 
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Many could not speak English. The land 
and customs were strange. 

Immigrants moved into areas of the city 
where their fellow countrymen had al- 
ready found homes. Soon every American 
city had its “Little Sicily” or “Greek Town.” 
There were Irishtowns and Germantowns 
and Chinatowns. 

When the immigrant moved into his new 
neighborhood, he was greeted by the pre- 
cinct captain. The precinct captain gave 


The Tammany machine “bought” many 
votes by doing favors for immigrants like 
this Italian family which arrived in 1905. 
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him food or clothing. Sometimes, in winter, 
the precinct captain appeared with coal to 
heat the newcomer’s home. Sometimes he 
brought a Christmas turkey. 


Votes from Immigrants The Immigration 
and Naturalization Law stated that new- 
comers had to live in the country for five 
years before they could apply for citizen- 
ship. When they became citizens, they 
could vote. 

By the time he became a citizen, an im- 
migrant had received many favors from 
the machine. When election day rolled 
around, the precinct captain reminded the 
new citizen of the favors he had done for 
him. The new citizen then voted for a 
candidate favored by the precinct captain. 


The Tammany Machine 


In 1789, the Constitution of the United 
States went into operation. In that same 
year, the Society of Saint Tammany was 
founded in New York. It was called a 
fraternal organization, that is, a social 
club. People got together to talk, eat, and 
discuss common problems. It did not re- 
main a fraternal club for long. It became a 
political club known as Tammany Hall. 

As the years passed, people who became 
important in Democratic politics joined 
the Society. In time, Tammany Hall and 
the Democratic party in New York City 
became tightly connected. In fact, Tam- 
many Hall became known as the political 
machine of New York. Nothing that had 
anything to do with politics could be done 
without the okay of officials—at Tammany 
Hall. It was a Democratic political ma- 


chine. In other cities, like Philadelphia, the 
machine was connected with the Republi- 
can party. The Republican machine oper- 
ated much like the Democratic machine. 

Like all political machines, Tammany 
Hall was interested in winning elections. 
The machine did not nominate very good 
candidates. It did not promise to make 
improvements for the city. It simply prom- 
ised to do personal favors for some of the 
people. 

For example, the Monday before elec- 
tion day in New York became known as 
“Dough Day.” At that time, Tammany dis- 
tributed money to needy people. In return, 
the people went to the polls and voted for 
the machine’s candidates. 

In 1858, Honest John Kelly took over as 
boss of Tammany Hall. He was the first 
Irish Catholic to rise so high in the ma- 
chine. For the next seventy-five years or so, 
the Irish-Americans controlled the ma- 
chine. Tammany Hall became one of the 
most powerful Irish-Catholic organizations 
in the world. 

By the late 1800s, Tammany found its 
chief support not only among Irish-Ameri- 
cans. It also got support from other large 
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immigrant groups in New York City. 
There were Germans, Jews, and Italians. 

These newcomers were not forced to 
vote for Tammany Hall. They did it will- 
ingly and gladly. They did it out of grati- 
tude for favors given them. They backed 
Tammany because Tammany aided them. 


LA GUARDIA ATTACKS THE MACHINE 


The strong, rich machine was challenged 
by a little man who became mayor of the 
city. His name was Fiorello La Guardia. 

Fiorello means “Little Flower’ in Italian. 
He was only about five feet tall. But many 
people agreed that he was the biggest 
thing to happen to New York City in a 
long time. 


Early Life 


In elementary school in Prescott, Ari- 
zona, Fiorello first learned that, because of 
his size, he had to fight and defend him- 
self. Once, he was fighting a schoolmate 
much taller than he was. He took time out 
and ran into the building. He came back 
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with a chair to stand on so he could swing 
better at his opponent’s face. Later, he 
would take on people and “machines” of 
great size and power. 

When he was twenty-five, La Guardia 
went to New York and worked as an inter- 
preter at Ellis Island. This island was 
where most immigrants landed when they 
came to this country. La Guardia was a 
great help to them. He spoke several lan- 
guages. He did his interpreting job during 
the day. At night he went to law school. 


La Guardia Enters Politics 


In 1914, La Guardia ran for Congress 
from New York City on a Republican 
ticket. He lost, but he made a good show- 
ing in a strong Tammany district. He got 
so many votes that he was appointed 
deputy attorney general of New York State. 

In 1916, he again ran for Congress from 
the same district and won. In 1917 he be- 
came a lieutenant in World War I. He led 
a bombing squadron in Italy. After the 
war, La Guardia served five terms in Con- 
gress until 1933. 

Republican party leaders in Washington 
expected La Guardia to vote and act as 
they suggested. They wanted him to be a 
“regular guy,” that is, a man loyal to the 
party. Fiorello, however, was determined 
to follow his own mind. 

In 1924, La Guardia summed up his 
feelings about the Republican Party, 
“Some people think they are ‘regular’ when 
they are only being dumb. As to my choice 
between loyalty to my country and loyalty 
to my party, I am for loyalty tomy country 
first.” 
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Most politicians usually run first for a 
local office, such as mayor. Then they use 
that office to help them run for Congress. 
La Guardia did just the opposite. He used 
his position in Congress to help him cam- 
paign to become mayor of New York City. 


The Machine and 
Mayor Walker 


La Guardia ran for mayor in 1929. The 
mayor of NewYork at that time was Jimmy 
Walker. He was called “Gentleman Jim” 
and was one of the most popular machine 
mayors the city had ever had, but he was 
not the most honest. He did favors for his 
friends. He did little, however, for the 
majority of New Yorkers. La Guardia ac- 
cused the Walker administration of brib- 
ery, dishonesty, and bad government. But 
he did not have proof then of Walker’s 
misdeeds. 

Jimmy Walker was at the height of his 
popularity. Nothing could touch him. The 
final outcome was 867,522 votes for Walker 
to 367,675 for La Guardia. The “Little 
Flower” did not carry a single ward. 


The Machine Weakens 


Soon after Walker’s re-election, the stock 
market crashed. The Depression followed. 
New Yorkers lost their jobs and savings. 
They also began to lose faith in their 
mayor. They began to believe some of the 
things that La Guardia had been telling 
them. Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt of 
New York started an investigation of 
Mayor Walker. There was evidence of dis- 
honesty and greed. 


Judges took bribes. So did court clerks. 
Lawyers learned that they could get their 
clients freed if they paid money to court 
officials. Some policemen were dishonest. 
So was the district attorney. Gangsters and 
criminals were not punished. 

The mayor had gained lots of money. 
He was unable to explain how he got it. 
Nothing was proved against Mayor 
Walker. But the judge who headed the in- 
vestigation against him said that Walker 
was “unfit to be mayor.” On September 1, 
1932, “Gentleman Jim” Walker resigned. 

People began to realize that the only 
way to beat the machine was with a true 
reform movement. Republicans and inde- 
pendent Democrats would have to band 
together. Then perhaps they could defeat 
the Tammany machine. By the early 
months of 1933, a Fusion Conference 


Committee had been formed. The idea of 
the committee was to organize the various 
groups anxious for reform. 

The Fusion Committee finally decided 
on La Guardia. They saw that La Guardia 
was a good, vigorous man. They knew that 
he was committed to good government. 


La Guardia Campaigns 


La Guardia knew that even though “Te- 
form” people backed him he did not have 
a sure victory. He realized that the ma- 
chine was still strong. La Guardia knew 
from long experience that the poor of New 
York sustained the Tammany machine be- 
cause the Tammany machine befriended 
them. Favors were exchanged for votes. 
His task was to build a bridge between the 
government and the needs of the poor. 


La Guardia campaigning for election as mayor of New York in 1933. 
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(Opposite) Mayor La Guardia was active 
and well-liked. He is seen smashing slot 
machines, reading comics to New Yorkers 
in one of his many radio talks, and taking 
part in an air raid drill. 


Services for the Poor He proposed to ex- 
tend the city’s health services. The number 
of playgrounds would be increased. Free 
legal aid would be given to those who 
needed it. Slums would be cleared away. 
Food and clothing would be given to the 
needy. In general, he proposed govern- 
ment welfare to replace the precinct cap- 
tain’s gifts. “What is needed,” La Guardia 
said, “is government with a heart.” 


Crusade Against the Machine As the 
days passed, La Guardia campaigned 
harder and harder. He made four speeches 
to his opponent's one. “This city is dying 
from Tammanyitis!” yelled Fiorello. “Mu- 
nicipal government is city housekeeping!” 
he exclaimed. La Guardia claimed that he 
was fighting a crusade. He wanted to make 
his city a “great, big, beautiful, kind New 
York!” | 

On election day, the gangsters in New 
York tried to keep voters from voting. They 
marched on polling places. They cracked 
skulls and took over voting machines. 

The gangsters did not have everything 
their own way. La Guardia had learned 
long ago about the importance of self- 
defense. He had organized his own defense 
forces. Groups composed of Italian-Amer- 
ican prize-fighters and college athletes 
joined to combat the Tammany machine 
gangsters. They protected voters. 


The “Little Flower’ Wins 


The election of 1933 was the largest 
municipal election turn-out New York 
City had ever produced. The vote for La 
Guardia was 858,551. His closest opponent 
got 604,405 votes. 

Fiorella La Guardia became one of the 
most popular mayors New York City ever 
had. He served three terms and retired in 
1945. His administration was one of the 
most honest New York has ever known. He 
left the city with new schools, bridges, 
parks, low-cost housing, and La Guardia 
Airport. 


La Guardia Tests 
the Social System 


Fiorello La Guardia tested the social 
system. He tested the belief that political 
leaders should be chosen by the people, 
not by a boss. He tested the idea that 
elected officials should work for the people 
as a whole, not for a small group. 


Test Yourself 


1. What is a “political machine’? 

2. Why did immigrants support political 
machines? 

3. What were some of the things the Tam- 
many machine did to get votes? 

4, What were some of the wrongs done by 
members of the Tammany machine? 

5. What promises did La Guardia make to 
get the votes of the poor? 

6. Why was La Guardia called a “reform” 
candidate? 
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Chapter 21 


Martin Luther King 
and the Bus Boycott 


December 1, 1955. Who remembers that date? Few people 
indeed. Yet, something happened on that day that became 
very important in the history of America. What happened? A 
lady refused to give up her seat on a bus in Montgomery, 
Alabama. 

This sounds pretty unimportant. But it led to a black 
revolution. It was led in a peaceful way by a minister named 
Martin Luther King, Jr. 

Montgomery is the capital of Alabama. It is a bree. 
attractive city. It is also a market center where the cotton, — 
lumber, and cattle of the South are bought and sold. It hase a. 
number of small industries. 

In 1955, Montgomery had about 100, 000 people Two out 
of every five people were black. There were few jobs in the 
industries for the city’s black people. More than half of them 
were domestic workers. Domestic workers are those who work 
in the homes of other people. They are maids, cooks, 
gardeners, laundresses, and chauffeurs. The black domestic 
workers worked in the homes of the white residents of the city. 

The black and white people of Montgomery had lived — 
together peacefully for years. But they had lived by the rules 
set by the whites. Montgomery was a segregated city. Blacks 
and whites lived in separate parts of town. Most of the whites © 
lived in the prettier parts of Montgomery. The blacks lived in 
the poorer parts. There were separate restaurants, separate 
theaters, and even separate drinking fountains. Black ae 
white children went to separate schools. 

The buses were also segregated. White people sat in he } 
front seats. Blacks had to sit in the back. They could not sit in pohes 
the front even if all the seats in back were filled. Ifthe white _ 


section was filled, however, black passengers sitting directly 
behind the whites were asked to get up so whites could have | eee a 


seats. This is the way things had eo for a ae time. 





A TIRED LADY REBELS 


Rosa Parks climbed wearily aboard a 
Montgomery bus. She was a seamstress 
who worked in a downtown department 
store. She was going home. She had worked 
all day. She was tired. And she was black. 

Rosa Parks took a seat directly behind 
the section reserved for whites. Soon after 
she sat down, more white passengers 
climbed aboard. The bus driver asked her 
and three black passengers to get up to let 
the whites sit down. The three others did 
as they were asked. But, by that time, all 
the other seats on the bus were taken. If 
she got up, she would have to stand for the 
long trip home. Mrs. Parks just looked at 
the driver and said, “No.” 

The driver was surprised. So were the 
other passengers. Nobody could remember 
when a black passenger had refused to 
give up his seat to a white. The bus driver 
stopped the bus and called the police. 
Rosa Parks was arrested and the date of 
her trial was set for December 5. 


A Boycott Begins 


The black people of Montgomery soon 
learned about what Rosa Parks had done. 
One of the first to do anything was E. D. 
Nixon, a leader of the black community. 

He called two young ministers, the 
Reverend Martin Luther King, Jr., and the 
Reverend Ralph Abernathy. He explained 
his plan to them. Why not ask the black 
people of Montgomery to stop riding buses 
until conditions improved for blacks? Why 
not refuse to pay bus fares until Rosa 
Parks won her case in court? 


The three men called a meeting of 
black leaders. They sent around a leaflet 
that read: 

Don't ride the bus to work, to town, 
to school, or any place Monday, De- 
cember 5. 

Another Negro woman has been ar- 
rested and put in jail because she re- 
fused to give up her bus seat. 

Come to a mass meeting, Monday 
at 7:00 p.m. at the Holt Street Baptist 
Church for further instructions. 

The first meeting of black leaders drew 
about forty people. They were doctors, 
lawyers, ministers, teachers, and business- 
men. They all voted to boycott the buses. 
That means they voted not to use the 
buses. They agreed to inform the black 
community of the boycott immediately. 

The next day, 7,000 more leaflets were 
printed and distributed. The Montgomery 
newspaper got one of the leaflets and re- 
printed it on the front page. The result was 
that almost all the black people of Mont- 
gomery learned about the meeting and the 
boycott. 

Most of the black workers of Mont- 
gomery depended on the buses to get to 
work. If they were lucky, they might get a 
ride with a friend who owned a car. At 
this point the black taxi companies of the 
city helped. They owned 210 cabs. They 
said they would carry black passengers any- 
where in the city for a dime. 

The boycott started, and it was success- 
ful. On the first Monday, ninety-five per- 
cent of the regular black bus riders stayed 
off the buses. 
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Rosa Parks Is Found Guilty 


On that same day, Rosa Parks went to 
trial. She was found guilty of breaking the 


city’s segregation code. She was fined $10 
plus $4 in court costs. She refused to pay 
the fine and said she would appeal the 
decision. 


REVEREND KING LEADS A REVOLUTION 


When they heard the results of the trial, 
the leaders of the boycott met again. They 
decided to form a larger boycott group, 
which they would call the Montgomery 
Improvement Association. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., was elected president. 


Black Action 


The Montgomery Improvement Associa- 

tion, or MIA, presented three demands to 
the bus company: 
© Courteous treatment to be given black 
passengers. 
@ A more flexible color line in seating. 
@ The hiring of black bus drivers on 
routes that served mainly neighborhoods 
of black people. 

For the next few weeks, members of the 
MIA met with representatives of the bus 
company and the city commissioners. 
They failed to reach agreement. 

The taxi companies were finding it hard 
to continue carrying passengers for just a 
dime. Even worse, the Police Commis- 
sioner said that a city law forced taxis to 
charge at least forty-five cents for each 
passenger. The leaders of the MIA had to 
work out other ways of getting Mont- 
gomery s black citizens to and from work. 


Car Pools They decided to form car 
pools. Anyone who was willing to drive 
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was asked to give his name, address, and 
telephone number and to list the hours 
he could drive. Stations were established 
where passengers gathered to be taken to 
their jobs and home again. 

Many white housewives felt that the 
boycott might keep their black maids from 
getting to work. They began picking up 
their employees in the morning and re- 
turning them at night. 


“Shank’s Mare” Throughout the boycott 
many blacks chose to go by “shank’s 
mare, that is, to walk. Many times, their 
journeys were as long as ten miles a day. 
Once, a car pool driver stopped an old 
woman trudging home from work. 

“Jump in, grandmother,” he said. “You 
don't need to walk.” 

She answered, “I’m not walking for my- 
self. 'm walking for my children and my 
grandchildren.” And the old woman walked 
proudly on. 


White Action 


City officials were concerned at the 
great losses the bus company was suffer- 
ing. They tried to interfere with the ways 
the black workers had found to get to 
work. 

The mayor of Montgomery went on 
television to ask white employers to stop 





(Above) Whites and blacks board a bus. The Supreme Court outlawed 
all segregation on public transportation. (Below) Dr. Martin Luther King 
leads civil rights marchers in a nonviolent protest. 





driving their maids and cooks and garden- 
ers to and from work. 


Arrests Montgomery police began to ar- 
rest black car-pool drivers for minor traf- 
fic offenses. King himself was arrested 
once for driving 30 miles per hour in a 
25 mile-per-hour zone. He was released 
after a few hours in jail. The police feared 
that the blacks would become violent if 
he were not released. 


Threats and Bombs At about this time, 
ugly letters and threatening telephone 
calls began to come to the Montgomery 
Improvement Association office. King re- 
ceived many threats. 

One night in January 1956, while King 
was addressing a meeting, he learned that 
his home had been bombed. His wife, 
Coretta, and his infant daughter, were 
home alone at the time. King rushed home. 
Luckily, the bomb had exploded on the 
front porch of the house. His wife and 
child were not hurt. 

By 9:30, an angry crowd of blacks gath- 
ered outside the King home. They carried 
knives, guns, sticks, rocks, and bottles. The 
boycott had been peaceful until now. Now 
the threat of violence hung in the air. 

The mayor of Montgomery and one of 
the city commissioners came to Dr. King’s 
home. They told him of their regret over 
the bombing. As the crowd outside be- 
came more and more upset, the mayor 
asked King to calm them. 

King addressed the crowd. He pleaded 
with them to put down their weapons and 
go home peacefully. Reminding them of 
Christ’s teachings, he said, “Love your 
enemies; bless them that curse you; pray 
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for them that despitefully use you! This is 
what we must live by.” The crowd slowly 
began to disband. 

But violence by whites did not stop. 
Dynamite exploded on Mr. Nixon's lawn. 
Nixon was the man who planned the boy- 
cott. Several days later, there was an ex- 
plosion at the home of Robert Graetz, the 
white pastor of the Negro Trinity Lutheran 
Church and a supporter of the boycott. 
No one was hurt, but hatred was growing. 

All the violence was done by the white 
people of Montgomery. The black people 
were following Dr. King’s wishes that they 
remain peaceful. 

Months passed. By April 1956, the boy- 
cott was beginning to get results. Because 
blacks did not ride buses to do their shop- 
ping, downtown stores had lost about one 
million dollars worth of sales. The bus line 
was hurt financially. Black passengers had 
provided three-quarters of their business. 
The city government, which had received 
$20,000 a year in taxes from the bus line, 
was also beginning to hurt. With the bus 
line doing poorly, no taxes could be paid 
to the city. 

When the boycott had first begun, the 
MIA had not demanded that segregation 
on the buses stop. But as time passed, the 
MIA goals changed. Violence and bomb- 
ings were increasing. City officials were be- 
coming more stubborn. The MIA decided 
that it must attack the whole idea of segre- 
gation on buses. 


Fight to End Segregation 


The MIA filed a suit in the United States 
federal district court. The suit argued that 
segregation on buses violated the Four- 


teenth Amendment. This Amendment 
guarantees equal rights for all people. The 
MIA claimed that segregation was against 
the law of the land. 

The judges of the court listened to the 
arguments on both sides of the case. On 
June 4, 1956, they handed down a deci- 
sion. By a vote of two to one, they ruled 
that bus segregation was against the law 


of the land. 


Supreme Court Decides 


The city officials decided to appeal this 
decision. They asked the United States 
Supreme Court to hear the case. Five 
months after the district court’s action, the 
Supreme Court made a decision. 

The Supreme Court ruled that the dis- 
trict court had been correct. It ruled that 
city or state laws on segregation on buses 
were in violation of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 


Night Riders’ Last Ride 


The day the Supreme Court announced 
its decision, the Ku Klux Klan said that 
they would ride. The Klan was an organi- 
zation of white men who hid under white 
hoods and robes as they threatened black 
citizens. When the Klan rode, the blacks 
of the South usually turned off their lights, 
locked their doors and huddled in silence, 
hoping to be overlooked. But this time, 
things were different. The Klan suddenly 
faced a new kind of black. The Supreme 
Court had stood up for their rights! They 
need no longer be afraid! 

When the Klan rode down Mont- 
gomery’s streets that night, they did not 


find frightened blacks. They found proud 
citizens of the United States and of Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. The blacks simply 
stared at the Klan. Some even laughed. The 
Klan was so surprised and confused that 
they continued for only a few blocks. Then 
they turned down a side street and disap- 
peared into the night. 


The Boycott Ends 


On December 20, the official order came 
from Washington to integrate the buses. 
The next day, Dr. King and Glenn Smiley, 
a white lawyer, rode side by side on a Mont- 
gomery bus. The mayor announced that he 
would abide by the law of the land. The 


Montgomery bus boycott was finally over. 


Blacks Test the 
Social System 


Dr. King and the blacks of Montgomery 
tested the social system. They tested the 
belief that the United States Constitution 
is the supreme law of the land, which must 
be obeyed even if it goes against the cus- 
toms of a region. 


Test Yourself 


1. What is segregation? How were blacks 
and whites segregated in Montgomery? 

2. Why was Rosa Parks arrested? 

3. What did Montgomery blacks do to pro- 
test Rosa Parks’s arrest? How did this 
put pressure on the city? 

4. How did Martin Luther King react to 
violence by whites? 

5. Why was segregation illegal, according 
to the Supreme Court? 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF STEEL 


The steel industry holds a very important 
position in our economy. Steel is used in 
making bicycles, motorcycles, autos, trains, 
and ships. Most parts of our transportation 
system are made with steel. Houses and 
skyscrapers are built with steel. In 1962, 
the steel industry provided jobs for 569,000 
workers. In that same year, it sold over $14 
billion worth of steel. Because the steel 
industry is so big and important, it affects 
the entire nation. 

Steel is used in many different industries. 
When the price of steel goes up, it means 
that the prices of many other things go up 
also. The president knew that if steel 
prices rose, the prices of other products 
would also rise. This he hoped to prevent. 


The Oligopoly of Steel 


Steel producers could control prices be- 
cause the steel industry is an oligopoly. 

What is an oligopoly? In most industries, 
thousands of producers compete with each 
other. No one producer is big enough to 
control the price of the product. If any 
factory raises its price above the others, it 
risks losing its business to competitors. But 
in an industry like steel, there are very few 
producers. A few steel companies produce 
most of the nation’s steel. The four largest 
steel firms in the United States produce six 
out of every ten tons of steel. They decide 
how much they should produce. They can 
set the price to earn the highest profit. 

When a few producers control an indus- 


try, they are called an oligopoly. Why is 


there an oligopoly in the steel industry? 
Why aren't there hundreds of producers 
instead of only a few? 

Producing steel is a very big job. A steel 
producer must have large factories and 
giant machines. A steel producer must have 
lots of savings. 

He also needs workers. Thousands of 
workers are needed to make steel. Many 
years and millions of dollars must be spent 
before a producer can produce steel and 
earn a profit. 

An oligopoly is very similar to a small 
community of a few families. In a small 
community, each family has much in com- 
mon with the others. They share many of 
the same goals. The families know that the 
best way for them to get along is by coop- 
erating with each other. If they fight among 
themselves, the community will fall apart. 
Therefore, no family behaves much differ- 
ently from its neighbors. 

Usually, in small communities, there is 
one family that is a little more important 
than the others. It is the wealthiest family 
—the one with the nicest house and most 
money or possessions. That family gets a 
particular amount of attention. The others 
watch it closely and follow it. 

An industrial oligopoly is like a small 
community. Each corporation or producer 
has much in common with the other pro- 
ducers. Each producer is constantly on the 
lookout to see what the others are doing. 

Within an oligopoly, the most impor- 
tant producer is the largest producer in the 
group. In the steel industry, the United 
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States Steel Corporation is the largest pro- 
ducer. Other steel producers watch the 
largest producer. They usually follow his 
example. This is why, when U.S. Steel 
raised its prices, President Kennedy knew 
that the other steel companies would soon 
raise their prices. 


The Influence of 
Steel Prices 


A rise in steel prices is not good for our 
country. It is not good for three reasons. 
@ An increase in the price of steel could 
trap the small businessman producing steel 
products. He is forced to buy steel at what- 
ever price the oligopoly demands. But he 
must sell his products in a competitive 
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market. Thus, he buys in a controlled mar- 
ket and sells in a highly competitive mar- 
ket. This is not fair. 

@ An increase in the price of steel could 
start a race between higher profits and 
higher wages. This is how it works: 

When the price of steel and steel prod- 
ucts go up, the profits of the steel company 
also go up. Steel workers want to share in 
the higher profits. They ask for higher 
wages. Their union leaders try to get higher 
wages in the next contract. (A contract 
states the conditions of work and the pay 
workers are to receive. ) 

A contract runs for only a limited time. 
Then it ends. Each time a contract ends, 
union leaders meet with management to 
sign a new one. 


If the unions demand a wage increase, 
the companies may have to use some of 
their profits to pay the workers. The com- 
panies then raise their prices again. In this 
way, they get back the profits they used to 
increase the workers’ wages. When this 
happens, the cost of living goes up. So labor 


When Kennedy became president, he did 
not want steel prices and wages to go up. 
If unions insisted on a higher wage, he 
wanted the steel companies to pay it with- 
out increasing steel prices. 

The steel union contracts were to run 
out in June or July 1962. Kennedy urged 


Steelworkers on the job 
7 * 


unions hope to get still higher wages in the 
next contract. The race is on! 

@ An increase in the price of steel hurts 
millions of people who are not in unions. 
Their wages buy less. They have to pay 
higher prices for goods and services while 
their income remains the same. 


the unions and management to begin their 
meetings early. They would have plenty 
of time to make a fair contract. 

The labor unions wanted a large increase 
in their wages. They said that the steel 
companies could afford to give them a 
large wage raise without increasing prices. 
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John F. Kennedy is sworn in as president. Behind him is Lyndon B. 
Johnson, who became president when Kennedy was assassinated. 


This was possible because, over the years, 
the companies used better machinery. They 
produced steel at a lower cost. Profits in- 
creased. The labor leaders demanded that 
some profits be used to pay higher wages. 


The President’s Request 


President Kennedy and his advisers 
talked to the union leaders. They said, 
“Don't ask for a high wage increase. If you 
do, the steel companies will raise their 
prices. Finally, the union leaders agreed 
to ask for only a small raise in wages. 

Government officials then told the lead- 
ers of the companies that the unions had 
agreed to a smaller wage increase. The 
steel companies were pleased. The presi- 
dent asked the steel companies to be as 
cooperative as the unions. He asked them 
not to raise their prices at all. 
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On April 6, the new labor contract was 
signed. It followed the president's sugges- 
tions. Kennedy was pleased. The news- 
papers called the new contract a great 
success. 


The President’s 
Disappointment 


On the afternoon of Tuesday, April 10, 
Roger Blough, the chairman of the board 
of U.S. Steel, came to see Kennedy at the 
White House. He handed the president a 
statement. It said that U.S. Steel would 
raise its prices by $6 a ton. The average 
price of steel at the time was $150 a ton. 

Kennedy read the statement and then 
handed it back to Blough. “I think you 
have made a terrible mistake,” he said. 

The president summoned his advisers. 
What should the government do now? 


The Government Acts 


Kennedy knew that the other steel com- 
panies would follow U.S. Steel. He decided 
to stop them from raising their prices, too. 

But apparently it was too late. At noon, 
the president learned that Bethlehem Steel 
had gone along with the new price. By 
3:20 in the afternoon, Kennedy was very 
upset. He knew that the situation was get- 
ting out of control. That is when he left 
for the news conference. 

He reminded the reporters that, when 
he was inaugurated, he had asked each 
American to consider what he could do for 
his country. In the last twenty-four hours, 
he said he had received the answer of the 
steel companies. 

The president decided that he would 
use all of his powers to match the power 
of U.S. Steel. Within hours, several things 
happened. 

The president asked the Department of 
Justice to begin an investigation of the 
steel companies. The Department of Jus- 
tice began studying all the laws regarding 
business activity to see if U.S. Steel had 
broken any of them. 

In our country, it is against the law for 
businesses to make secret arrangements 
about the prices they will charge. Kennedy 
asked his advisers to find out if the steel 
companies had done this. 

Committees in the Senate and the House 
of Representatives began investigations to 
find out if U.S. Steel had violated any laws 
by their actions. 

The Defense Department announced 
that it would not buy steel from companies 
that had raised their prices. It said that it 


would buy steel at the lowest price avail- 
able. Later, the department ordered steel 
from a smaller company that had not gone 
along with the price rise. 

The president’s advisers called their 
friends who were executives in steel com- 
panies and asked them to keep their prices 
down. 


Steel Backs Down 


Inland Steel and other companies de- 
cided not to raise their prices. In a small 
community of families, even a very im- 
portant family will not act differently if the 
others do not support it. So, when U.S. 
Steel saw that the other companies were 
not going to raise their prices, it changed 
its mind and lowered its prices. 


President Kennedy Tests 
the Social System 


President Kennedy tested the social sys- 
tem’s belief that what is good for business 
is good for the country. 


Test Yourself 


1. What is an oligopoly? Why did an oli- 
gopoly develop in the steel industry? 
2. In what ways could a rise in steel prices 

be harmful? 

3. Union leaders believed the steel in- 
dustry could raise wages without raising 
prices. Why? 

4.Why was President Kennedy angry 
when U.S. Steel raised its prices? 

5. How did Kennedy force U.S. Steel to 
back down? 
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Chapter 23 


Blacks Challenge 
the Social System 


On May 29, 1964, a man named Malcolm X (he had changed 
his name from Malcolm Little) spoke before a large group 

of black and white people in New York City. He stated that 
it was impossible for the social system “to produce freedom 
right now for the black man in this country.” He added that 
the system had to be changed. Malcolm X was the leader ofa 
movement to unite black people all over the world. He did 
not believe in integrating the races. He wanted to form a 
separate black society. - 

Less than a year later, Malcolm X was shot to death nee some 
black men who feared his growing power. But his speech had 
lit a fire in the hearts of his fellow blacks. Fuel to this fire was 
added four years later. In April 1968, Martin Luther King 
was shot to death as he stood on the balcony of a motel in 
Memphis, Tennessee. 

King had been the leader of or aati in the black 
struggle for equality. To many blacks it seemed that non- 
violence was not getting them the rights they wanted. 

Many blacks decided not to wait quietly until the whites 
gave them their rights. Blacks said that they would have to 
work harder and more aggressively. They would have to 
become militant, that is, to fight like soldiers for their rights. _ 
They wanted their rights now, even if it meant using violence. 

Blacks began to join more militant groups. One of these 
groups was called the Black Muslims. This was the group to 
which Malcolm X belonged until about a year before his 
death. It was a religious group with the aim of helping the 
blacks now. Another group was called the Black Panthers. 
This was a more militant group. It advocated force and 
violence if necessary. enna 

From these new Bade angry groups bright, foteh: and a : ay i" 
dedicated men began t to emerge on the national scene. Pee 
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THE PAINFUL PAST 


Slavery and Segregation 


For hundreds of years, blacks in the 
United States have suffered. They suffered 
first from slavery. After the Civil War 
when slavery was made illegal, they suf- 
fered from segregation. 

Slavery and segregation had a deep ef- 
fect on blacks. White people considered 
themselves superior. White laws and cus- 
toms forced many blacks into the lowest 
jobs. They were hired last and fired first. 
Some blacks did become economically well 
off. A few even became rich. But even so, 
because of custom they were not allowed 
to play a full part in the society and gov- 
ernment of their country. 

This pattern of life forced blacks into an 
inferior place in society. As a result, many 
blacks slowly began to believe that they 
really were inferior. The same thing might 
have happened to whites. If a person is told 
over and over that he is bad, he may tum 
bad. Since so many people acted as if black 
was bad, many blacks tried to forget they 
were black. They tried to act like white 
people. 


Efforts to “Pass” 


Products that would make black people 
look more like whites were successful 
among blacks. Lotions and creams to 
lighten the skin were sold. Oils and tonics 
to straighten curly black hair were sold. 

Many light-skinned blacks were able to 
“pass” for white. These blacks gave up 


their identity as blacks. They moved into 
the white world. 

More than half of the American blacks 
had some white ancestors. But, even if they 
were part white, they were thought of as 
black, both by whites and other blacks. 

In the black community, light-skinned 
blacks often became the most successful. 
Light skin was admired. Lighter-skinned 
blacks got better jobs. 


Slow Progress 


For many years, there had been sym- 
pathy by the whites, both North and South, 
about black problems. In the early 1960s, 
sympathy and understanding began to 
increase. 

Since the end of World War II, new 
black African states had been set up. 
Blacks were proving they could establish 
and run a government as well as other 
people. 

Whites realized also that their standard 
of living was rising faster than that of the 
blacks. Television programs showed the 
great difference between the way whites 
and many blacks lived. Many whites felt 
guilty when they realized how 22 million 
black citizens lived. Young people, espe- 
cially, felt that something should be done. 

Large numbers of whites and blacks be- 
gan to come together to take action. They 
supported the movement for equal civil 
rights. They went on demonstrations and 
marches. They sang songs like “We Shall 
Overcome” and “Black and White To- 
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gether.” They supported the peaceful ap- 
proach taken by Dr. Martin Luther King. 
This was the way, they thought, to get 
black equality. Their slogan was “Freedom 
Now.” Their goal was the integration of 
the races. 

By 1966, the civil rights movement 
seemed to slow down. It seemed to have 
done all it could. It had pulled people 
together in giant demonstrations and 
marches. It had encouraged the passage of 


many laws about civil rights. But the 
movement did not have the power to make 
people obey the laws. There were all kinds 
of ways of getting around the law. Many 
police officers did not enforce the laws. 
Some people openly broke the laws. Many 
blacks grew impatient and angry. 

It seemed that white people were still 
unwilling to give blacks equality. Whites 
still seemed to judge blacks on how closely 
they came to acting like white people. 


NEW LEADERS AND NEW WAYS 


Blacks began to join new militant groups 
made up entirely of blacks. Some of the 
older groups included both white and black 
members. Even these groups became more 
militant. The younger black members 
pushed out the whites or gave them less 
and less to do. 


Black Muslims 


One of the most important new groups 
was called the Black Muslims. They de- 
clared they would not use violence unless 
attacked. But they preached hatred of the 
whites. This contrasted with Martin Luther 
King’s idea of love between the races. 
Elijah Muhammed was a Black Muslim 
leader. He had been born in Georgia under 
the name Elijah Poole. It was his idea that 
the white race would be destroyed. He 
believed that the black race would then 
inherit the earth. 

The Black Muslims wanted part of the 
United States to be set aside as a black na- 
tion. They declared that they were Mos- 
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lems because the Christian religion had not 
helped them. 

Many blacks disagreed with some of the 
Black Muslim methods and goals. But mil- 
lions of blacks were encouraged. The Black 
Muslims did much to restore black pride 
and self-respect. 


Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee 


This group was formed in 1960. It is 
often called the SNCC or just “SNICK” 
for short. At first, it was made up of stu- 
dents from black universities. But soon 
white students (mostly from the North) 
joined the group. 

In 1966, SNICK turned sharply toward 
black nationalism. It got a fiery new leader 
named Stokely Carmichael. He made 
powerful speeches against the whites. He 
believed in violence and complete separa- 
tion of the races. He wanted a new black 
nation to be formed in part of the United 
States. 
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(Above) Dr. Martin Luther King led the black movement until his death 
in 1968. Under his leadership, the civil rights protests were nonviolent. 
(Below) When Dr. King was killed, violence broke out in many black 
communities. People were hurt and property was destroyed. 





Congress of Racial 
Equality 

This group is often called CORE for 
short. It was headed by James Farmer, who 
believed in nonviolence and integration of 
the races. But, in 1966, he was replaced 
by Floyd McKissick. Under his leadership 
the organization came closer to supporting 
black nationalism. 


Black Panthers 


In 1967 Bobby Seale and Huey Newton 
formed the Black Panther party in Oak- 
land, California. These men grew up in 
black ghettos and understood the problems 
there. They believed that all black people 
should arm themselves for self-defense. 

Today the Panthers are not as militant as 
in the past. They work more on community 
projects such as day care centers and free 


clinics. They help black people feel proud. 


A Tougher Line 


These new leaders found a new slogan. 
It is “Black Power.” It reflected a tougher 
attitude. Black Power meant different 
things to different people. But, in general, 
it means that blacks should make their own 
decisions about things that affect them. 

Blacks claim that they do not need 
whites to tell them or teach them about 
how to live their lives. They said they can 
learn little that is helpful from white people. 


White Fear When the Black Power slo- 
gan emerged, many whites became very 
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upset. Leaders like Carmichael, Elijah 
Muhammed, and Floyd McKissick fright- 
ened whites. They preferred Martin 
Luther King and his slogan, “Black and 
White Together.” 

Most whites thought Black Power was a 
slogan encouraging violence. Black Power 
leaders sounded more and more angry. 
Many whites withdrew their money from 
black organizations. They were afraid that 
their money would be used by blacks 
against them. 


Black Unease White people were not the 
only ones who were upset with the new 
black militants. Older black people were 
also upset. Those who belonged to older 
black civil rights groups were upset with 
the militants. 

Two of the oldest were the Urban 
League and the National Association for 
the Advancement of the Colored People. 
It is called the NAACP for short. 

The Urban League was founded in 1910. 
Its purpose was to help blacks who moved 
from the country into the cities. It tried to 
find jobs for them. It also tried to help 
them get a proper education and a pleas- 
ant place to live. Its executive director was 
a man named Whitney Young. He was sad- 
dened and worried by the new black mili- 
tants. He thought that they were hurting 
their own cause. 

The largest civil rights group was the 
NAACP. It was led by Roy Wilkins. It had 
always urged peaceful protest. Its members 
had faith in the slow process of law. The 
NAACP refused to have anything to do 
with the Black Power movement. 





(Above left) Thurgood Marshall, first black U.S. Supreme Court Justice 
(Above right) Julian Bond, member of Georgia’s House of Representa- 
tives (Below left) Charles Evers, the mayor of Fayette, Mississippi 
(Below right) Shirley Chisholm, U.S. Representative from New York 
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A NEW IMAGE 


A new movement began. It was made up 
of black men and women of all ages. They 
lived in the big city ghettos throughout 
the country. Their goals were the change 
of the social, cultural, economic, and polit- 
ical systems of this country. As this new 
movement progressed, new slogans came 
into existence. They described the move- 
ment’s goals. The new slogans were “Black 
Power,” “Black Culture,” “Soul,” and 
“Black Pride.” 


Black Power 


The civil rights movement had begun 
with a search for freedom. “Freedom Now’ 
was a good slogan for that goal. But blacks 
discovered that freedom could be gained 
only through power. Freedom could only 
be enjoyed when blacks could protect and 
defend their own liberty. Thus, “power” 
came forward as the new goal of the civil 
rights movement. 

Some blacks now were elected to Con- 
gress. A few were elected mayors of cities. 
There were black sheriffs. Black people 
began to gain greater political power. 

Blacks began building black institutions 
and black communities. For example, in 
the Watts area of Los Angeles, blacks made 
cosmetics for people with black skin. 
“Black is Beautiful,” said the ads. A special 
line of men’s clothing was produced by a 
corporation owned by blacks. More and 
more blacks wanted to live in a separate 
black society. 
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Black Culture 


In the late 1960s, many blacks demanded 
control of their school districts. They felt 
that public school teachers taught black 
children many things that weren't useful 
to them. They claimed that teachers 
neglected the culture and history of the 
black people. 

It was difficult for the black man in 
America to develop a culture of his own. 
Four hundred years ago, when the first 
slaves were brought to America, families 
were broken up on the auction block. 
Without family life, it was difficult for 
black culture to be transmitted from gen- 
eration to generation. In American schools, 
history usually meant European history. 
The great history and civilizations of 
Africa, Asia, and America before Colum- 
bus were usually ignored. 

Now, 400 years later, black people are 
finding the rich cultural roots of their past. 
Today, black children are learning that the 
Nile Valley in Africa was a cradle of 
civilization. 

More and more black people are aware 
of their African heritage. African robes are 
very popular in black communities. Many 
blacks have taken African names. Art and 
music in the black community reflect the 
African culture. 

Culture is more than history. A feeling 
of brotherhood or belonging together is 
also part of a group's culture. For blacks, 
this feeling of brotherhood is called “soul.” 





(Above, left) Scene from a play produced by the Negro Ensemble Com- 
pany (Above, right) This girl’s jewelry and hairstyle show her pride in 
her black heritage (Below) A painting by black artist Jacob Lawrence 





“Soul” 


The soul brotherhood and sisterhood is 
rooted in the blacks’ common past of slav- 
ery. Their ancestors suffered the same bru- 
tality. They shared the same way of life in 
the rural South. There is another experi- 
ence that shaped the feeling of soul bro- 
therhood. It is poverty. In the deep South, 
blacks ate what grew well and what was 
cheap. This food is called “soul food.” This 
is food like black-eyed peas, collard greens 
(which are like turnip greens ), cornbread, 
and grits (a food made from ground corn) 

Another way “soul” expresses itself in 
the ghetto is through speech. Many words 
which mean one thing to whites have dif- 
ferent meanings to blacks. An example is 
the word bad. Bad in standard English 
means something that is no good. But in 
black culture it can mean something good 
or very highly valued. Even some of the 
language in black culture is difficult for an 
outsider to understand. 


Black Pride 


Throughout the United States, black col- 
lege students have demanded more courses 
of study which deal with their lives. Many 
universities started courses on ethnic prob- 
lems in our big cities. Other courses deal 
with the political structure of cities. There 
are new black studies programs. In these, 
students can also study Swahili (a lan- 
guage used widely in East Africa), African 
history, and Afro-American history and 
culture. The courses help to build black 
pride. They also help whites to understand 
black culture. 
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Blacks have been told they were inferior 
for so long that they believe they must 
destroy that label. They must begin to feel 
pride in themselves. 

As a result of this, “Black is Beautiful” 
has emerged as another movement slogan. 
It is helping bring pride to a people who 
were denied it for hundreds of years. 

Today, the black man in America is be- 
ginning to feel pride in himself. He can 
say: ‘I’m black. My people were black. My 
people’s people were black. Some of my 
ancestors were chiefs. Some of my ances- 
tors were great. I am not ashamed of my 
black ancestors. I am not ashamed of my 
color. I am not ashamed of myself. I'm 
black and I’m proud.” 


Blacks Again 
Test the Social System 


The struggle for black power tested the 
social system. It tested the belief that all 
men are created equal and have certain 
rights that cannot be taken away. 


Test Yourself 


1. How did slavery and segregation make 
many blacks feel about themselves? 

2. How did Martin Luther King hope for 
blacks to gain equality? 

3. Why, in the 1960s, did many blacks think 
that non-violence was not working? 

4, What black groups and leaders had mili- 
tant beliefs? What groups and leaders 
supported nonviolence? 

5. How did some whites try to avoid giv- 
ing blacks equality? 

6. What does “black power” mean? 


WHAT DID YOU LEARN? 


1. Alexander Hamilton wanted a partnership between the 
federal government and the wealthy people. According to 
Hamilton, how would this partnership help the young 
country? Why were some people against Hamilton’s ideas? 
2. According to Mr. Helper’s book, how was slavery hurting 
the South? What advice did Helper’s book give to the 
abolitionists? 
3. What did Lincoln feel was his main duty as President of 
the United States? Why did Lincoln issue the Emancipation 
Proclamation? 
4. Inthis unit you read about the World’s Fair of 1893. This 
fair was a symbol of the great progress which had taken 
place in America. This progress, however, did have some 
bad effects. What were some of the social costs of this 
progress? 
5. How did the behavior of businessmen in the 1920s help 
to bring about the Great Depression? 
6. President Hoover and President Roosevelt had different 
ideas about how to cure the economy. In your own words 
explain how their ideas were different. 
7. Our social system is supposed to work for the benefit 
of everyone. Yet many times in our history special groups 
have taken control of part of the system. These special 
groups were able to make the system work for their own 
benefit. From the list below select one event. Explain how this 
event tested the idea that the system works for the benefit 
of everyone. Try to answer these questions: What special 
group had power? What was this power? Who challenged 
the special group? Was the challenger successful? 

a. The Dorr Rebellion 

b. Fiorello La Guardia Fights the Machine 

c. The Steel Crisis of 1962 
8. What idea did Dr. King think should be the basis of the 
civil rights movement? Why did some blacks become 
dissatisfied with this idea in later years? 
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Unit Four 


THE SOCIAL 
SYSTEM: 
PRESENT AND 
FUTURE 


There have been more changes in man’s life 
during the past 200 years than in all the history 
of mankind. These changes continue faster 
and faster. 

Now we have landed on the moon. We can 
produce great amounts of energy from atoms. 
We can change the weather. We may even be 
able to change human nature. Our ideas have 
also changed. We have different ideas about 
nature. We have different ideas about man. All 
these changes are testing the social system. 

By testing the system, people measure how 
closely it holds to the ideas of freedom, justice, 
and equality—the basic ideas upon which the 
system was founded. 

As you have seen, the changing social 
system is like a never-ending movie. We froze 
the action at the year 1800 to see what the 
social system was like then. Today, the social 
system is still made of the same subsystems. 
They guide how we are governed, how we 
make our living, what we believe in, and how 
we behave. Let’s freeze the action again. Let’s 
take a close look at our social system now, in the 
1970s, and in the future, in the year 2000. 


Fred 
by Frank Nappi 
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Chapter 24 


How People ce 
Are Governed Now: 
The Political 
Subsystem 


The political subsystem . the United States is called a 

democracy. Abraham Lincoln said a democracy is “a govern 

ment of the people, by the people and for the people.” : 
In other words, a democracy is a government in which 

the people make decisions. They decide what kind of society 

they want to live in and the kind of laws it should have. 


There are two kinds of democracy. One is a pure democracy. 


The other is a representative democracy. Ina pure ~ 
democracy, all the people can actually get together i in one 
place and decide how they will govern themselves. Each — 
person votes directly. This is what ae in the US , 
New England town meetings. 


Our democracy is a representative one. Ttis imnpostble foe 


all the people in the United States to get together in one place. 
So they cannot make decisions directly. Instead, the people 
elect representatives to represent them. These representatives 
act and speak for the people. This is true on all levels of 
government—federal, state, and local. 

In the federal government, people elect officials to ale 
House of Representatives and to the Senate. Each state has 
two senators. It also has representatives. The number OL 
representatives depends on how many people there are in the 
state. There are 100 senators and 435 representatives i in all. 
Senators serve six-year terms. es are elected 
every two years. 


Each senator or repre Sis eee eye afer , 


the interests of thousands of people. The congressmen can 
meet easily and make eee But how well does our 








REQUIREMENTS FOR DEMOCRACY 


Certain requirements are necessary if a 
democracy is to be truly representative 
and work well. 


The Right to Vote 


A democracy will not work unless its 
citizens have the right to vote. The men 
who wrote the Constitution gave the states 
the power to decide who could or could 
not vote. At first, most states gave this right 
only to white adult males who owned 
property. 

But over the years, this changed. Our 
political system gave voting rights to more 
and more citizens. Sometimes, this was 
done by amending, or changing, the Con- 
stitution. The Fifteenth Amendment, for 
example, guarantees the right to vote re- 
gardless of a person’s race or skin color. 
Sometimes, the right to vote has been ex- 
tended by new federal and state laws. The 
Voting Rights Act of 1970 is an example. 
The purpose of all these changes is to 
make democracy more representative. It 
does this by allowing more people to vote. 

Today, all men and women in the United 
States can vote if they are eighteen years 
of age or older. They can vote even if they 
do not own property. But there are still 
some requirements. 


Registration Only a person who is regis- 
tered can vote. In order to register, a per- 
son must sign a paper before the election. 
Registration gives election officials time 
to find out if a person is really qualified to 
vote. For example, they may check to be 


sure that the voter is actually eighteen or 
older. They may also check to see that the 
voter meets the residency requirement. 


Residency The residency requirement 
means that a person has to live in a state 
for a certain period of time. Only then is 
he qualified to vote. Until recently, the 
states had different residency requirements 
for presidential elections. However, the 
Voting Rights Act of 1970 set one require- 
ment for all states. Now a person must live 
in a state for thirty days to qualify to vote 
for the president and vice-president. 


Competition of Candidates 


Competition is another requirement for 
a democracy. Competition means a contest 
between two or more people who desire 
the same thing. For example, in a political 
competition in a democracy, there should 
be at least two candidates running for the 
same political office. In this way, the voters 
are given a choice. They can vote for the 
person they prefer. Of course, the person 
who receives the most votes is the winner. 
Sometimes, however, there may be only 
one candidate for an office. When this 
happens, there is no competition. The 
voters have no choice. This can be danger- 
ous for a democracy. 


Democrats versus Republicans For more 
than one hundred years, at least two groups 
of people in the United States have com- 
peted with each other as political parties. 
The two largest groups are the Republican 
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party and the Democratic party. In the 
past, most Americans voted according to 
their party. In other words, a person who 
was a Republican voted for all the Repub- 
lican candidates. A Democrat voted for all 
the Democratic candidates. 

Why was one person a Democrat and 
another a Republican? Because a person 
joined the group whose ideas he liked best. 
The Democrats, generally, believed in a 
large role for government. They believed 
that the government should create jobs, aid 
labor unions, help pay for education and 
help poor people. 

The Republicans believed in a eee 
role for government. They believed that 
the government should take limited action. 
People should work to help themselves. 

A person who shared the ideas of the 
Democrats voted for the Democratic candi- 
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date. One who shared the ideas of the Re- 
publicans voted for the Republican candi- 
date for office. 


Party Versus Candidate Today there are 
many people who are neither Republicans 
nor Democrats. They have become inde- 
pendent voters. They do not vote for a 
candidate because of the party he belongs 
to. Instead, they vote for a candidate be- 
cause of his ideas and his personality. 

On election day many voters now split 
their tickets. This means that they vote 
for some Republican candidates and some 
Democratic candidates. They also vote for 
candidates of other political parties. Ticket 
splitting has become more widespread re- 
cently. In 1948, one out of every five voters 
split his ticket. Now, more than half the 
voters do this. It seems that the candidates 


and the issues are more important to the 
American voters than loyalty to a political 


party. 


Participation of 
the Electorate 


People must take part in the affairs of a 
democracy. The system will not work un- 
less its citizens vote. Yet, in 1960, about 
35 million people of voting age did not vote. 
Many of them had moved to another state 
and did not meet the residency require- 
ment. Others were traveling. Some were 
sick. Some forgot to register. 


Who Votes? What kind of person votes? 
Surveys show that more people in some 
groups vote than do those in other groups. 
For example, the more money and educa- 
tion a person has, the more likely he is to 
vote. 

People over 35 years of age are more 
inclined to vote than those younger. After 
age 65, voting drops off due to old age. 
Jews are more likely to vote than Catholics. 
And Catholics are more likely to vote than 
Protestants. 

If a person has faith in the political sys- 
tem and in his ability to change it, he will 
vote regardless of his age, color, sex or 
religion. 

People who believe in democracy know 
that voting is the way to influence govern- 
ment leaders. By using their right to vote, 
citizens can defeat bad leaders and sup- 
port good ones. Through political action, 
people can get others to vote as they do. 
They can make their government do what 
they want it to do. One way to get political 
action is by working in groups. 


Forming Interest Groups Interest groups 
are made up of people who have common 
problems and goals. There are many dif- 
ferent interest groups at work in our polit- 
ical system. Some are large. Others are 
small. One club may have a membership 
of a thousand voters. Another may have 
only two people to help send letters about 
their political views to Congress. 

Some interest groups are organized to 
achieve economic goals. Businessmen may 
join the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. Workers may join labor unions. In- 
terest groups may also be formed because 
of common political or social goals. There 
are Republican clubs, Democratic clubs, 
Spanish-American clubs, and so on. There 
may also be more than one interest group 
with the same goals or concerns. For exam- 
ple, both the Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference (SCLC) and the Congress 
of Racial Equality (CORE) keep a close 
watch on the interests of black people in 
America. 

A lobby is a special kind of interest 
group. A lobbyist is a person who tries to 
get a bill passed into law, or he may try to 
keep it from being passed. He is called a 
lobbyist because people who try to influ- 
ence lawmakers are often seen in the halls 
or lobbies outside the offices of congress- 
men. They try to talk to the congressmen 
as they leave or enter their offices. 


Interest Groups Change There have been 
many different interest groups in the his- 
tory of our country. They have all worked 
to get their own political goals into the 
political system. Once the goal has been 
achieved, the interest group may break up 
or find a new goal. For example, when 
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women won the right to vote, suffragette 
groups broke up. 

Interest groups have been formed be- 
cause of changes in science and _tech- 
nology. Pollution has become a problem. 
As a result, many new interest groups are 
working for a clean environment. The 


largest group of this kind is called Environ- 
mental Action. 


Information 


A good democracy must have voters 
who are informed. They must know what 
is going on in the country and in the world. 
They need to know all sides of an issue or 
a problem. The voters in the United States 
get information from many different 
sources. 
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| owa Lobbyist Works 


—_, SNM 
He helps plan and pay for advertising. 





There are many people in our society 
who are not directly involved in politics. 
Yet many play important roles in the polit- 
ical system. They supply information. 


Print and Radio Hundreds of newspapers 
and magazines are printed in this country. 
Many books about important issues are 
published every year. Also, almost every 
family in the United States has at least one 
radio. From these sources, the voters get 
news about what is going on. 

Some newsmen feel that their job is 
more than just reporting the news. They 
believe, as many citizens do, that part of 
a newsmans job is to act as a “watchdog” 
for the public. This means that they keep 
an eye on public officials. They try to ex- 
pose those who are dishonest. 
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The results of elections are quickly reported by television newsmen. 


Newsmen also write editorials. An edi- 
torial is an expression of opinion for or 
against an issue. Different newsmen take 
different sides of a particular question. In 
editorials, people get to read these differ- 
ent viewpoints. Doing this helps them to 
make their own decisions more wisely. 


Television TV plays an important role in 
the political system. Television has great 
power to influence the way people think 
and feel about issues. 

Television can show events at the mo- 
ment they happen. It can show events even 
if they happen thousands of miles away. 
Seeing an event is more exciting than read- 
ing about it later. For example, people who 


see a TV documentary on hunger may be 
more impressed than people reading a 
book about hunger. Often, people dont 
have the time or desire to read a book 
about a problem. But they will sit down 
for thirty minutes or an hour to watch a 
sharp, dramatic TV show about it. 

Because TV has such great power, the 
producers of TV programs must be care- 
ful. They must present all sides of an issue. 
This is especially true of political issues. 
At election time major candidates for the 
office of president must be given equal 
time on the TV networks. 


Pollsters The word poll means to vote. 
Experts who predict the way people will 
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Newspapers keep citizens informed about the political subsystem. 
Reporters collect information about important events of the day. 








These stories are set in type and placed on giant printing presses. The 
newspapers are then delivered to news stands throughout the city. 
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vote in an election are called pollsters. 
These pollsters travel around the country. 
They ask people how they feel about big 
political issues. They ask which candidate 
people will vote for. Two large polling 
groups in the United States are the Gallup 
and Harris organizations. 

Polls are taken seriously. But they are 
not always correct. In the campaign of 


PROBLEMS FOR THE 


1948, the polls said that Thomas Dewey 
would win the election. One newspaper 
printed this before the votes were counted. 
But the pollsters were wrong. The voters 
had, in fact, elected Harry Truman as 
president. This proved that it is the voters, 
not the pollsters, who elect the candidates. 
It also proves that people do not always 
vote the way they tell pollsters. 


POLITICAL SUBSYSTEM TODAY 


Our political subsystem today faces prob- 
lems, just as it did in 1800. Some prob- 
lems are similar to those of the past. Others 
are entirely new. 


Economic Goals 


Economic growth was an important 
problem in 1800. People were concerned 
about improving the standard of living. 
They were concerned about jobs, wages, 
and the price of goods and services. 

Today, economic growth is still an im- 
portant issue. But the voters of today are 
also interested in the economic goals of the 
country. Many voters want to know the 
purpose of economic growth. They want 
to be sure that the economic goals are 
good ones. Most important, they want a 
voice in choosing our country’s economic 
goals. 

An example of this was the defeat of the 
Supersonic Transport Plane (SST) in 
1971. The SST was to be the largest and 
fastest plane ever built. The manufacturer 
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hired thousands of workers to build it. 
Many problems arose in building the 
plane. The manufacturer asked the govern- 
ment for more money to finish the job. This 
upset many voters and legislators. 

A lot of money was being spent. Some 
people said the plane would harm the en- 
vironment. It would cause more air and 
noise pollution. Many people began to 
ask: What do we need the SST for? We 
already have enough large, fast planes. 
They said the money could be used for 
better things. Some people wanted the 
money to improve the schools. Others 
wanted the slums in large cities cleaned 
up. Still others said that old age pensions 
could be increased. 

People who did not want the SST formed 
interest groups. They got thousands of 
people to write to their congressmen. They 
sent telegrams. They called them on the 
phone. They demanded that their legisla- 
tors vote against the SST. In 1971, Con- 
gress voted to stop giving money. Building 
of the plane was stopped. Through political 





A lot of tax money had been spent to develop the Supersonic Transport Plane. 


But the manufacturers needed more money to finish the job. 


‘Many people were against spending . sal ey sai Y 
more money for the SST. < t 









They call < 
their congressmen. \ 















The congressmen listened to 
the people. They did not vote 
to spend more money 

to develop the SST. 


So people formed 
interest groups to work 
against the SST. 







They sent them 
letters and petitions. 
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action, the voters made the government do 
what they wanted it to do. The voters ex- 
pressed what they felt about the economic 
goals of the nation. 


Cost of Elections 


Campaigning for political office costs a 
lot of money. The cost of running for the 
presidency is especially high. Presidential 
candidates must travel throughout the 
country. It costs money to travel. They 
must appear on TV to reach the largest 
number of voters. Time on TV is very 
expensive. 

No candidate pays the cost of his cam- 
paign himself. If that were so, only a few 
of the very richest people could seek a 
political office. Money for presidential 
campaigns is raised by the political party 
of the candidate. Parties hold fund-raising 
dinners. They have telethons in which the 
viewers send money to the party. 

But most of the money for a candidate's 
campaign comes from rich individuals and 
groups. Usually, people do not give large 
sums of money without expecting some- 
thing in return. So a presidential candidate 
may promise his contributors powerful 
jobs if he wins. The problem is that these 
people are not always the best persons for 
the jobs. They may not have the necessary 
knowledge or experience. This can be a 
danger to a democracy. A new law has 
been passed which requires candidates for 
the presidency to publish the names of all 
people who contribute large amounts of 
money to their campaigns. This may help 
to solve the problem. 
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Crime 


Crime is another issue facing the polit- 
ical system. In recent years, there has been 
a sharp increase in crime. Between 1960 
and 1970, the number of crimes committed 
against persons rose more than 100 per- 
cent. These crimes include murder, rob- 
bery, and other forms of physical attacks. 
As a result, many Americans today feel 
unsafe. They are afraid to walk the streets 
of their neighborhoods at night. 

Crime is a large problem in big cities. 
When many people are crowded together, 
tempers rise and violence may occur. Also 
in large cities, more people are turning to 
drugs. This makes the crime problem even 
greater. Why do people begin to use 
drugs? Some do it out of curiosity. Others 
are bored. Some want to forget their un- 
pleasant lives. Whatever the reason, a per- 
son's body can get used to drugs. Then it 
cannot do without them. But drugs are ex- 
pensive, so many heavy drug users commit 
robberies and other crimes to get the 
money they need. 

Some other causes of crime are poor liv- 
ing conditions, poverty, and lack of school- 
ing. Many experts now believe that society 
itself is partly responsible for crime. These 
experts say that when society fails to pro- 
vide a decent life for all its people, crime 
results. 

We have more crime than we did 200 
years ago, but some experts claim that we 
now understand more about why people 
commit crimes. These experts say that a 
society should be more careful about the 





that more attention should be paid to pre- 
venting crime than to simply punishing 
criminals. 

Other experts believe that the crime rate 
is rising because our system of justice is 
not strong enough. They feel that punish- 
ments for certain crimes are too light. 
They also say that it is too easy for some 
criminals to get out of jail. These experts 
feel that if punishments for crimes were 
harsher, fewer people would be willing to 
commit them. 


Foreign Policy 


Many Americans remember the warning 
which George Washington gave in his fare- 
well address. He said that the United 
States should have as few political connec- 
tions with other countries as possible. He 
also said that we should not make “perma- 
nent alliances’ with any foreign nation. 

In the 1970s, the United States has 
interests in every part of the world. Amer- 
ican businessmen are found on every con- 
tinent. Members of our army, navy, and 
air force have been stationed all over the 
world. How did all this happen? 

After World War II, the United States 
was the richest and most powerful nation 
in the world. Smaller countries began to 
look to us for help. Some wanted protec- 
tion from enemies. Others wanted money 
and advice to help develop their econo- 
mies. American businessmen began to visit 
foreign countries, seeking new markets for 
their goods. They also began to bring for- 
eign goods to America. Soon, the interests 
of the United States and other countries 


became closely tied together. The same 
thing has happened to other large nations. 
In todays world, it is impossible for one 
country to stand apart from the rest. 

For many years after World War II, the 
United States and the Soviet Union were 
in a Cold War. The term “Cold War’ does 
not mean there was actual fighting be- 
tween the two nations. It means that they 
feared each other. They felt that the dif- 
ferences between them could not be 
settled. The cold war affected relations 
between the United States and other Com- 
munist countries as well. For many years, 
our country had little to do with China. 

The 1970s have brought warmer rela- 
tions between the United States and Com- 
munist nations. President Nixon visited 
both the Soviet Union and China. The pur- 
pose of his visits was to talk about ways to 
settle the differences between our coun- 
tries. He tried to find ways to guarantee 
world peace. Although many problems still 
exist, some progress has been made. Agree- 
ments have been signed to share scientific 
knowledge and to expand trade. 

In the 1970s, understanding among the 
nations of the world is more important 
than ever. The leaders of the large coun- 
tries know they must avoid a world war. 
They fear that in such a war nuclear 
bombs would be used. This could end all 
human life on earth. 


Taxation 


There has always been a need for polit- 
ical systems to make laws. There has al- 
ways been a need for governments to tax 
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their citizens. Taxes are needed because 
governments must provide goods and ser- 
vices for their citizens. Roads, libraries, and 
sewage systems are just a few of the things 
needed. Each of them is paid for by money 
which federal, state, and local governments 
collect in the form of taxes. 

There are two main kinds of taxes: 
direct and indirect. Income taxes and sales 
taxes are examples of direct taxes. They 
are called this because people pay them 
directly to the government. Taxes on cigar- 
ettes and alcohol are indirect taxes. The 
government collects these taxes from the 
producers of these goods. But the pro- 
ducers add the cost of the tax to the price 
of the goods. So it is the buyer who actually 
pays the taxes. But he pays them indirectly. 
They go from him to the producer and then 
to the government. 

As the United States has grown, the gov- 
ernment has had to provide more goods 
and services for its citizens. As a result, 
taxes have risen sharply. In 1902, for ex- 
ample, Americans paid $1.3 billion in 
taxes. In 1970, they paid almost $200 bil- 
lion. The total tax paid by each person in 
1902 was a little more than $17. In 1970, 
each person paid almost $1,000. Some 
people pay more than 50 percent of their 
income in taxes. 

In 1800, each state government paid for 
its needs with the money it collected by 
taxation. This is not the case today. States 
and cities are growing so quickly that they 
cannot pay for their needs. The federal 
government collects taxes and then gives 
money or credit back to the states. This 
increases the power of the federal govern- 
ment over the states. It also causes a con- 
flict between federal, state, and local 
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Taxes are paid di- 
rectly to the govern- 
ment or to the seller 
who gives the tax to 
the government. 


When the govern- 
ment provides 
more goods and 
services for the 
people, the people 
must pay more 


Taxes are paid to the 
government by the 
producer. The pro- 
ducer raises the cost 
of the product to pay 
for the tax. 








As our society becomes more complex, the government has hired more 
people to perform services for our country’s citizens. (Above) A federal 
government worker in the Treasury Department 


governments. This conflict has become a 
difficult problem for our political system. 


Bureaucracy 


The word bureaucrat refers to those 
officials who hold jobs in the government 
but who are not elected. These people are 
called bureaucrats because most of them 
work in the different offices, or bureaus. 

The government has more services to 
perform, so it has to hire more workers. 
Today, there are more than eight thousand 
different types of jobs in the government. 
There are doctors, engineers, teachers, 
scientists, and soldiers, among others. 


In all, about 11.5 million people are 
employed in government jobs. This is 
about 1 out of every 6 American workers. 
Around 3 million work for the federal gov- 
ernment. The others are in the armed 
forces or in state and local governments. 

Some people believe that we have too 
many bureaucrats. They feel that the 
bureaucracy gets bigger and bigger even 
when the government doesn't need all 
these workers. Other people fear the power 
which the bureaucrats have. Bureaucrats 
are not elected. Therefore, it is not easy to 
get rid of them if they do not serve the 
public's best interest. A large, uncontrolled 
bureaucracy can be a danger to democracy. 
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Credibility Gap 


Something which is credible is believ- 
able. Many Americans feel that there is a 
credibility gap between the citizens and 
their government. This means that they are 
becoming more and more suspicious of the 
government's actions. They do not always 
believe what their leaders say. 

Some people feel that government lead- 
ers say one thing but do another. In 1970, 


(Below) Federal judges are among the many 
government workers. (Left)So are forest 
rangers who protect our natural resources. 
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for example, some secret government 
papers were turned over to newsmen. 
These papers were about U.S. policies and 
actions in Vietnam. They were called the 
Pentagon Papers. They were published. 
Everyone could read them. To some 
people, it seemed that government leaders 
had not always told the complete truth. 
This caused some citizens to lose faith in 
their government. These people felt that 
the public had the right to know things 
which affected their lives. 

Some people, however, said that it was 
sometimes impossible for the government 
to tell everything to its citizens. They 
said that some information is too danger- 
ous for other nations to know about. For 
that reason, it must be kept secret. 

The credibility gap is a continuing 
problem. Probably, most people feel that 
the government has the right to keep some 
information secret. This would be in time of 
emergency or when the information might 
harm the country. But this does not really 
solve the problem. How does one decide 
what is an emergency? How does one de- 
cide what information will be harmful? 


Test Yourself 


1. What is the difference between a pure 
and a representative democracy? 

2. What are the four main requirements for 
a working democracy? 

3. It costs a great deal of money to run 
for the presidency. How does this make 
a problem for the political subsystem? 

4, What is the difference between direct 
and indirect taxes? 

5. What is a bureaucrat? 
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Chapter 25 


How People Make 
Their Living Now: 
The Economic 
subsystem 


What is the economic subsystem like today? During the past 
200 years, it has grown very much in size. This growth has 
been due to several things. It has been due to our great supply 
of natural resources. It has been due to new scientific 
discoveries and new machines. It has been due to a large 
skilled-labor force. People today are better educated. They 
are better trained. They have better working conditions than 
existed 200 years ago. 

Our population has grown in the past 200 years. And yet 

each person today has four times as many goods and services 
as his grandparents had. Our department stores are crowded 
with different kinds of goods. One supermarket offers a choice 
of more than fifteen thousand items. With increased goods 
comes an increase in the number and kind of services. 

As the economic subsystem grew, the government became 
bigger. In 1789, the government spent $4.2 million for goods 
and services. In 1971, it spent more than $200 billion for 
goods and services. In 1816, the federal government employed 
about 5,000 people. Today, it employs nearly 3 million. 

As the government grew, its role began to change. For a 
long time, many Americans believed that the best government 
was the one that governed least. Today, the government has 
increased its public services. It spends money for public 
health, schools, and transportation. It offers highways, parks, 
and pollution control. The government also spends much 
money for military purposes. 

With all these changes our economic subsystem has not only 
become huge. It has also become very complicated. 


HOW DOES THE ECONOMIC SUBSYSTEM 


PRODUCE TODAY? 


The American economic subsystem has 
undergone great changes over the years. It 
has grown rapidly in size. It has changed 
the ways in which goods and services are 
produced. 


New Means of Production 


Automation has caused the greatest 
changes in the production of goods and 
services. Automation means using machine 
power instead of manpower. Automation 
has been going on for many years. But in 
the past it was on a much simpler level 
than today. Now some factories are run 
almost entirely by machines. 


New Machines In automobile plants, ma- 
chines have taken over many of the jobs of 
men on the assembly line. Machines do 
welding. They stamp out parts and drill 
holes. They tighten screws and spray on 
paint. Machines also test cars for safety. 
Men are not needed to run these machines. 
A computer tells the machines when to 
work and how much to produce. But men 
are still needed to tell the computer what 
to do. This is called programming the com- 
puter. A computer can be programmed to 
run an entire factory twenty-four hours a 
day. This can mean great savings for the 
factory owner. 

In some ways, a computer works better 
than a man. It can add and divide much 
faster than a person can. It never gets tired 
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of working, no matter how boring the job. 
A computer can also store and recall in- 
formation more quickly than a person. It 
can keep track of the income and taxes of 
millions of workers. It never forgets a 
single one. It can keep the records of a 
large corporation. Without the computer, 
it would take a large staff of secretaries 
and other people to keep up with the 
paperwork in a large company. 

Every year, it takes less and less time for 
new discoveries to be put to use. This is 
why our economic system is so different 
from the one in 1800. It took sixty-five 
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Nuclear power plants will produce much of our energy in the future. 


years before the discovery of the electric 
motor was put to use. There were only 
twelve years between the invention of 
television and its common use. There were 
only a few years between the discovery of 
atomic energy and its use. In the future, 
the economy will change even faster. 


New Energy Any modern economic sys- 
tem needs some form of energy to keep it 
running. American industry at first used 
waterpower. Factories were located by 
rivers or waterfalls. The moving waters 
turned great wheels which set machines in 
motion. In time, engines ran by steam and 
gasoline. These engines supplied machine 
power to manufacture goods. 

When electricity was discovered, it was 
used in industry. It was a cheaper form of 
energy. Electricity ran through wires. Fac- 
tories no longer had to be located near 
water. They could be far away from the 
source of power. 

Electricity is produced in different ways. 
Sometimes, fuels like coal are burned to 
made electricity. Water may also be used 
to make electricity. This is called hydro- 
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electric power. Water from man-made 
dams passes through tunnels into under- 
ground powerhouses. There the water turns 
the great machines which make electricity. 

In 1945, the first atomic bomb was ex- 
ploded at Alamogordo, New Mexico. It 
released the energy in the nucleus, or cen- 
ter, of the atom. The bomb showed the 
great power of nuclear energy. Nuclear 
energy is now used to make electricity. 

But nuclear energy does have draw- 
backs. Plants that produce electricity 
through nuclear energy also produce radio- 
active waste material. This can be harmful 
to man and his environment. Scientists are 
working on ways to build better and safer 
nuclear power plants. 

Still, there is not enough power to meet 
our needs. There are very many household 
products which run by electricity. In the 
United States, there are millions of radios, 
TV sets, and refrigerators. There are air 
conditioners and toasters and razors. Dur- 
ing the summer there are brownouts in 
many large cities. A brownout occurs when 
too many people use things that run on 
electricity. The power plants cannot supply 


everyones needs. So the generators break 
down. Then part of a city may be without 
electricity for hours. 

What can be done to get more elec- 
tricity? More power plants must be built. 
But the older types of power plants are 
using up our natural resources. Scientists 
say there will not be enough fuel and 
water to meet our needs for electricity. 
That is why they want to make nuclear 
power plants safer. 


New Materials Our natural resources are 
becoming scarce. We do not have enough 
to keep up with the demands of our grow- 
ing economy. So businessmen now look for 
man-made materials. These are cheaper. 
They can often do the same job as natural 
materials. Most large companies have 


their own research laboratories. There they 
seek ways to make new materials. 

Man-made materials have been pro- 
duced for years. Steel and aluminum, for 
example, are not natural metals. They are 
alloys. That is, they are made by mixing 
several different metals. Alloys can often do 
jobs which natural metals cannot do. No 
natural metal could stand the strain of 
space travel. The heat and pressure in- 
volved in space flight would destroy them. 
New alloys, however, can be used in space 
flights. 

There are other useful man-made ma- 
terials. Plastics are used to make and pack- 
age many goods. There are many new 
man-made fibers such as nylon and rayon. 
These new materials will help meet the 
needs of our growing economy. 


(Left) Many new materials were developed for the space program. Man- 
made metals were used to make spaceships. Space suits were made of 
new fibers. (Right) Many household products are now being made of 
plastic instead of wood. Plastic is cheaper and lasts longer. 





New Organizing Techniques Many com- 
panies are finding new ways to organize 
their businesses. They want to make their 
products better and cheaper. Then they 
know more people will buy them. This will 
help them to earn a greater profit. 

Let us see how a company which pro- 
duces plastic products is organized. The 
company buys its raw materials from an- 
other company which specializes in mak- 
ing plastic. After the plastic products 
have been made, the company must sell 
them to another business which specializes 
in selling plastic products. This is called a 
wholesale outlet. The wholesale outlet then 
sells the products to thousands of retailers. 
Each retailer then sells them to consumers. 
At each stage, the price of the product be- 


1) Some manufacturers 
buy their raw material 
from other companies. 
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comes higher because each of these com- 
panies must earn a profit. 

Today, some companies organize their 
businesses in new ways. For example, a 
company may produce both the raw plas- 
tic and the plastic products. It may also 
sell the product directly to the retailers or 
the consumers. It does not use the whole- 
saler. This allows the company to lower the 
price of its goods. It can compete better 
with other companies. A company that 
does this is called a conglomerate. 

There is another kind of conglomerate. 
It is made up of several companies. Each 
one produces a different kind of product. 
But all the companies are under one man- 
agement. One company may suffer losses 
because people do not buy its products. 
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They then aa their finished products 
to wholesalers. Wholesalers sell the 
products to retail stores. 





But a conglomerate owns other companies. 
They produce other products. These com- 
panies may earn enough profits to make 
up the losses suffered by other companies. 


Education and Skills 


The purpose of education is to help 
people to think better. When people think 
better, many things happen. New inven- 
tions and new ways to produce goods are 
discovered. Machines are improved and 
used in better ways. 

Education has the greatest return of any 
investment. It costs only a few thousand 
dollars to send a bright boy or girl to 
school. But this education may result in 
ideas which bring millions of dollars worth 


PROBLEMS CREATED 
ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Instability 


One of the results of fast economic 
growth is instability. Instability means 
things are not steady. In a quickly grow- 
ing economy, many people earn a lot. 
They have more income than they need 
to satisfy their basic needs—food, shelter 
and clothing. 

Extra income can be either spent or 
saved. When people feel safe about their 
future, they spend money. They buy many 
goods and services. This increase in eco- 
nomic activity is called prosperity. 

When people are worried about their 
future, they begin to save money. They 


of benefits to society. For example, the in- 
vention of contour plowing increased farm 
production by billions of dollars. Contour 
plowing is a way of plowing which keeps 
the rain from washing away the land. 

More and more young people are being 
educated in our country. In 1880, only 1 out 
of 15 young people went to school. Now 95 
out of 100 go to school. Today, 40 out of 100 
high school graduates go to college. In 
1880, hardly anyone did. 

However, experts say that even today 
50 percent of our brightest youth do not 
go to college. This is because it is so ex- 
pensive. It also takes such a long time. 
Hopefully, more people will get a higher 
education. Only in this way can we have a 
healthy and growing economy. 
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do not buy as much. Factories and busi- 
nesses cannot sell all their goods and serv- 
ices. Businessmen suffer losses. So they cut 
production and fire workers. This makes 
the workers feel even more unsafe. They 
begin to buy less and less. Businessmen 
suffer more losses and fire more workers. 
This slowdown in economic activity is 
called a depression. 


Depression The depression may get 
worse if the government decides to cut its 
spending for goods and services. Banks 
may also decide to make it more difficult 
to borrow money. They may be afraid that 
the borrower cannot pay back the loan. 
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For these reasons, more goods remain 
unsold in the stores. About this time, busi- 
nessmen may decide to drop their prices. 
This encourages some people to begin 
buying once again. As savings pile up in 
banks, bankers usually make it easier to 
get loans. They lower the cost of loans. 
The cost of loans is called the interest rate. 
When the interest rate goes down, busi- 
nessmen begin to borrow money. They in- 
vest it in their businesses. In this way, 
economic activity starts up again. People 
begin spending more. Businesses begin in- 
vesting more. 

Too little spending is not good for the 
economy because it creates a depression. 
But too much spending is also not good. It 
causes another kind of instability called 
inflation. 
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Inflation The amount of goods and ser- 
vices a country can produce depends on 
how many resources it has. If all the 
workers have jobs and all the machines are 
being used, the economy is producing as 
much as it can. The economy is said to be 
fully employed. But if people try to buy 
more goods and services than the economy 
is able to produce, the price of everything 
goes up and up. This is what happens 
during an inflation. 

An inflation may become worse if the 
government increases its spending. The 
businessman and the consumer borrow 
more and more to keep up with rising 
prices. In answer to the big demand for 
money, the bankers raise the interest rate. 
So both prices and interest rates go up and 


up like a balloon filled with gas. 


At some point in this rise, however, the 
interest rate gets too high. People refuse to 
borrow money because it costs them too 
much. Then just like a balloon that has 
been stuck with a pin, the economy begins 
to sag and fall. Economic activity begins 
to slow down. The economy may fall back 
toward a depression. 


Business Cycles A depression is followed 
by an inflation. Then this inflation is fol- 
lowed by another depression. This is called 
the business cycle. The business cycle is 
a weakness in the American economic sys- 
tem. Both the consumer and the business- 
man suffer from it. How can we avoid some 
of its bad effects? 


Some Solutions Economic experts have 
found some ways to keep the economy 
from having such big ups and downs. 

In times of depression, the government 
will lower the interest rates. This helps 
businesses and consumers to borrow 
money. In times of inflation, the interest 
rates will be raised. This discourages busi- 
nessmen and consumers from borrowing 
money. It may also help to put a brake on 
rising prices. The government can also in- 
crease spending during a depression. It can 
decrease spending during an inflation. This 
helps to steady the economy. 

Today we face a new form of economic 
instability. We are now going through a 
period of rising prices. This is a sign of 
an inflation. But there are also many 
people without jobs. This is a sign of a 
depression. It seems that we have both an 
inflation and a depression at the same 
time. How did this happen? 


First let’s examine how the depression 
came about. Why are so many people 
without jobs? 

1. Many people could not get jobs even 
if there were some. They do not have the 
skills or the education necessary for cer- 
tain jobs. 

2. The economy is not growing fast 
enough to have jobs for all the young 
people who enter the labor market every 
year. 

Now let's examine how the inflation 
came about. Why are prices rising so 
much? 

1. The federal government spends a lot 
of money on the defense of our country. 
It buys tanks and guns. It buys planes, 
missiles, and other equipment. It also 
spends money to maintain our army, navy, 
and air force. This money goes to defense 
industries and to the many workers em- 
ployed by them. 

There is a lot of money available be- 
cause of this government spending. People 
want to buy more goods. But the economy 
is already producing all it can. When there 
is a limited amount of goods and a great 
demand for them, prices rise. This is what 
has happened. 

2. Banks and stores give credit to con- 
sumers. This also helps to create inflation. 
Credit allows the consumers to buy and 
use goods without paying for them right 
away. Because consumers can get credit, 
they spend more money. This increased 
spending causes a greater demand for 
goods. This causes prices to rise. 

Economic experts are now studying the 
problems of inflation and depression in 
our country. Some feel that government 
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should have stronger controls over wages, 
prices, and profits. But others say that this 
would limit the economic freedom on which 
our system is based. 


Insecurity 


Another problem created by a growing 
economy is that of economic insecurity. In 
the midst of plenty, many Americans are 
insecure, or unsure, about their future. 
They worry about what will happen if 
their income stops. The head of the family 
may die or have a serious accident. The 
head of the family may be forced to retire 
from work. There may not be enough to 
support a family. What are the reasons for 
this economic insecurity? 


Farm Life Disappears In 1850, 85 per- 
cent of the American people lived in rural 
areas. Today, only 25 percent do. On the 
farm there were enough jobs for everyone. 
The very old and very young had work to 
do. They added to the income of the fam- 
ily. Part of the food the farmer raised was 
used to feed his family. If the farmer or his 
wife was unable to work, their children or 
other relatives ran the farm. 

Today, most families live in the city. 
City families must depend on cash income. 
They receive it in the form of wages and 
salaries. They use this money to buy food, 
clothing, and shelter. If the cash income 
stops, the city family is in danger. The 
family no longer has the money to buy the 
things it needs. 


People Live Longer Because of improve- 
ments in medicine and health care, people 
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today live longer than people did 200 years 
ago. In 1800, the average person lived to 
be about thirty-five years old. Today the 
lifetime of the average person is more than 
seventy years. Although people live longer, 
older people have trouble getting jobs. Em- 
ployers usually want younger workers. This 
causes economic insecurity. People worry 
about how they will get money when they 
are old. 


Business Ups and Downs Economic ac- 
tivity in the United States is not steady. 
Our economic system has inflations and 
depressions. These ups and downs create 
economic insecurity. People who get a 
fixed income suffer during periods of in- 
flation. Their pay stays the same but the 
prices of goods and services rise. This 
means that they are able to buy less than 
before. They have become poorer. De- 
pressions also cause economic insecurity. 
People lose their jobs and they do not have 
incomes. 


Industrial Accidents The number of ac- 
cidents in factories and plants is growing. 
These accidents happen because more and 
more machines are being used. If a man is 
injured he may lose all or part of his in- 
come. He may even have to use his savings 
to pay for the expensive hospital and medi- 
cal care. 


Keeping Up with the Joneses Advertis- 
ing tries to make us believe that we must 
“keep up with the Joneses.” This means 
that people feel they should have whatever 
other people in the neighborhood have. 
One man may have a Cadillac. His next- 
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door neighbor may get one, too, even if he 
cannot afford it. When people buy this 
way, they usually save less money. If there 
is an emergency, they may not be able to 
pay their bills. 


Some Solutions For many years our so- 
ciety paid no attention to the problems of 
economic insecurity. Many people be- 
lieved that if a person did not have a job, 
he was lazy or wicked. Many people felt 
that if a person did not work, he deserved 
to suffer from lack of money. 

The first change in this attitude came in 
1912. At that time, mining and factory 
accidents caused many deaths and _in- 
juries. The government decided that some- 
thing had to be done about them. The 
Workmen's Compensation Program began. 
It gives a worker injured on the job money 
to compensate, or make up, for some of his 
lost income and expenses. 
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In the Great Depression of the 1930s, 
society discovered that millions of people 
can lose their jobs because of a failure in 
the economic system. It was also discov- 
ered at this time that the federal govern- 
ment, in cooperation with large business 
can repair the damages to the economic 
system. 

One way to repair the economic system 
is to get money to those who have lost 
their jobs. The federal government intro- 
duced the Social Security system. It is 
made up of following four programs de- 
scribed below: 

1. The Unemployment Insurance Program 
Under this program, workers in fac- 
tories and in offices are insured in case 
they lose their jobs against their wills. 
They receive benefits based on how 
much they were earning at the time 
they lost their job. A worker under this 
program can receive up to $75 a week. 
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Old people suffer a great deal from economic insecurity. The govern- 
ment has tried to help the aged by setting up special programs. In addi- 
tion, many old people do part-time work to earn some extra money. 
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He gets it for a period of 26 weeks. In 
some cases, the benefits can last for 39 
weeks. 

. The Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability 
Insurance Program The purpose of this 
program is to give workers a_ basic 
amount of money after retirement and 
in case of injury or illness. Nine out of 
ten workers are covered by this pro- 
gram. The employer and the workers 
give equal amounts of money to the 
program. The amount the worker gets 
after retirement depends on how much 
he has earned in the past. In 1970, the 
average old-age payment was $125 a 
month. 

. Medicare and Medicaid Many retired 
people cannot pay medical expenses 
from their income or savings. A week in 
the hospital may cost as much as $1,000. 
Older people also have more and longer 
illnesses than young people. So, in 1965, 
Congress added Medicare to the Social 
Security program. Under Medicare, 
people sixty-five or over can receive 
hospital and nursing care almost free 
for a period of sixty days. They can also 
buy inexpensive medical insurance 
which covers 80 percent of their doctor 
bills. 

Medicaid is a joint federal and state 
program. It provides medical care for 
many people over sixty-five years of age 
who cannot afford it. Each state decides 
what medical services it will provide 
under Medicaid. The federal govern- 
ment then gives back to the states a 
certain amount of the cost of the 
program. 


4. The Special Assistance Programs These 
programs mostly help people who do 
not qualify for other Social Security 
benefits. Some of these programs in- 
clude aid to the blind. Some help the 
crippled. Others help families who have 
no fathers. 

Labor unions demanded that busi- 
nesses provide retirement benefits as 
part of a worker's wages. In 1970, em- 
ployers paid $18 billion into pension 
funds. In addition, many businesses also 
have insurance programs. These cover 
death, accident, and disease. 


Some Unresolved Problems Some prob- 
lems still remain. For example, when a 
person changes his job he may lose part 
of his pension rights. Unemployment in- 
surance does not help people who are out 
of work for long periods of time. Also, 
many people are not covered under Medi- 
care and Medicaid programs. 


Injustices 


In 1800, the economic system treated 
most people justly. There were several rea- 
sons why this was so. At that time, the 
number of occupations was very small. 
Most Americans lived on farms. They per- 
formed the same kinds of jobs. So they had 
about the same income. Also in 1800, there 
was very little inherited wealth. Few 
people had much money passed down to 
them from their family. 

Today, our economic system has 
changed a great deal. Quick growth cre- 
ated many injustices. Certain groups of 
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people are treated unfairly. They do not 
receive equal opportunities. They do not 
get a share of our nation’s wealth. 


Unequal Training and Talent A young 
person getting a job today has over eighty 
thousand different kinds of jobs to choose 
from. Some of these jobs pay very good 
wages. They require special skills and 
training. They are jobs which cannot be 
done by just anyone. But not everyone has 
the same chance to get the education and 
training needed for these good-paying jobs. 
Poor people, for example, cannot afford to 
send their children to college. 


Unequal Wealth and Social Power In 
1947, more than 50 percent of the families 
in the United States had a yearly income 
of less than $5,000. About 13 percent had 
a yearly income above $10,000. In 1970, 
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only 20 percent received less than $5,000 
a year. But the number of families who got 
more than $10,000 was 45 percent. These 
figures show that more families are leading 
better lives. They are not as poor as others. 
They are said to be in the “middle class.” 

Things seem to be getting better for 
many. But there are still injustices. The top 
20 percent of American families receive 
40 percent of the nation’s yearly income. 
At the other end, the lowest 20 percent 
receive only 5 percent of the nation’s 
income. 

Who are the poor in America? Any fam- 
ily of two or more with a yearly income of 
less than $3,200 is considered poor. Any 
person whose income is less than $1,500 a 
year is poor. There are 33 million poor 
Americans. 

’ The poor have several things in com- 
mon. They usually have a low level of edu- 
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cation. They are usually unskilled workers 
or farmworkers. They are often old. They 
may come from families without fathers. 
They often suffer from poor health, poor 
food, and poor housing. 


Unequal Power of Race and Color Many 
black people are poor. Almost two-thirds 
of all black families in the South are poor. 
One-third of those in the North are poor. 
The reason for this is that blacks have 
been discriminated against. For many 
years, black people did not have an equal 
opportunity for good education. Even if a 
black person today gets an education and 
a job, he usually gets a lower salary than a 
white man with the same education and 
the same job. Black workers also receive 
fewer promotions than white people. So 
there are fewer blacks in high positions in 
business. 


Dirty Environment 


With the invention of the modern steam 
engine, many new factories opened. Smoke 
puffing up from their chimneys was a 
happy sight. For the workers in cities like 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown, and Cleveland, 
the smoke was a sign of jobs and pros- 
perity. When there was no smoke, the fac- 
tories were idle. That meant hunger and 
unemployment. 

Times have changed. Today, smoking 
chimneys still mean jobs. But they also 
mean an ugly environment. Today, people 
demand jobs. But, at the same time, they 
demand a clean environment. They want 
economic growth without dirty air, dirty 
water, and ugly land. 


Why Attitudes Changed What are the 
reasons why people's ideas about the en- 
vironment have changed? 

1. Higher Standard of Living Our stand- 
ard of living has gone up. The fear of 
starvation and of being without clothes 
or shelter is not as strong as it was 100 
years ago. Most people have satisfied 
these basic needs. But other needs which 
were less important then have now be- 
come very important. Some of these are 
the desire for clean air, clean water, and 
pleasant landscapes. 

2. New Social Goals The young people 
of our country have found new goals 
for our social system. Young people 
know that their parents worked hard to 
give them a higher standard of living. 
But they feel that a high standard of liv- 
ing does not always mean a good life. To 
have a good life, they feel that man 
must have a beautiful and a healthy 
environment. 

3. System Idea A new view of life and 
nature has developed. Today, we look 
upon the world as a system. We know 
that some things which we do will af- 
fect other things. When we build a dam, 
we destroy fish life. When we build 
big new highways, we may destroy 
green countryside. It is necessary to 
plan more carefully. One should know 
both the good and bad effects of things 
we do. The problem is to balance our 
needs with their effect on our environ- 
ment. Man must learn to work with 
nature. 

4. Richness Our country’s great wealth 
has also caused people's attitudes to 
change. Many people are aware of the 
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great amounts of money which busi- 
nesses and governments spend. They 
feel that some of this money should be 
used to solve our social problems. One 
such problem is our dirty environment. 


Some Solutions Experts have studied the 
problem of our dirty environment. They 
have different ideas about what to do. 
Some experts feel that the population of 
the country is too large. They say that hav- 
ing too many people threatens the environ- 
ment. There are too many demands on it. 
Other experts feel that the problem is not 
the number of people. It is the fact that 
they are crowded together in small areas. 
Today, 70 percent of our population lives 
on 10 percent of the land. These experts 
feel that the population should be spread 
out. Then it would not cause a threat to 
the environment. 

Some experts say that we must slow 
down the rate of change. They feel that 
too many new goods are being produced. 
Many of these goods have not been tested. 
Their effects on the environment are un- 
known. These experts also say that when 
change is too quick it upsets people. It can 
make them ill. 


Unequal Economic 
Freedom 


The foundations of the free market sys- 
tem are: 
® The producers are free to shift from job 
to job and from business to business. 
® The consumers are free to make the best 
buys of goods and services. For this to 
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happen they must be able to find out which 
are good buys and which are not. 

This is the kind of economic system we 
had when our nation was young. This 
economic system was made up of many 
small businessmen and farmers. Few sav- 
ings were necessary to go into business. It 
was not difficult to go into business or be- 
come a farmer. There was plenty of land. 
The action of any one producer did not 
affect the freedom of other producers. 

The goods in the market were few and 
simple. Consumers did not need much 
knowledge to know what choices they had. 
They didn’t need to know much about the 
product. They knew how to judge most 
products. They knew good wood from bad 
wood. They knew good wheat from bad 
wheat. They could tell by the look, the 
feel, or the taste of the goods. 

Today our economic system is much 
more complicated. The changes which 
have taken place have affected both the 
producer and the consumer. They have af- 
fected the free market system. What are 
some of these changes? 


Big Companies Control the Market Two 
hundred years ago, small businesses pro- 
duced nearly all the goods and services in 
our country. Today, there are about 10 
million businesses in the United States. 
Most of them are still small. Most are 
owned by one person. They include many 
retail stores and farms. They also include 
services offered by people like lawyers, TV 
repairmen, doctors, and plumbers. But to- 
day, these small businesses no longer pro- 
duce most of the goods and services. Big 


corporations produce about seven out of 
every ten dollars’ worth of goods made in 
this country. They employ six out of every 
ten workers. 

Unlike a small business, a corporation is 
owned by many people. They have all 
bought shares in the business. A few of the 
biggest companies control the market for 
some goods. This means that they control 
the amount of goods produced and also 
their prices. 

In contrast to these giants, there are 
three million farmers. Each of these farm- 
ers produces just a tiny fraction of the total 
national product. None of them is big 
enough to influence the market. The farm- 
ers usually must sell goods on an open 
market at a low competitive price. But 
they must buy their farm machines and 
other needs on a market where the prices 
are controlled by big business. This limits 
the freedom of small producers like farm- 
ers. Also, the increasing size of businesses 
limits other producers. Not everyone has 
enough savings to open a big business. 


Consumers Can't Judge Products Goods 
and services are much more complicated 
today. Because of this, the consumer is 
less able to judge their quality. For ex- 
ample, chemicals are often added to 
canned food products. They color the food. 
They give food flavor. Most consumers do 
not know what these chemicals are or what 
effects they will have. If a person’s car or 
television breaks, he must bring it to a 
repairman. These products are complex. 
The consumer cannot tell what is in them. 
He doesn’t know how to fix them. This 


inability to judge a product limits the con- 
sumer freedom. 


How Has It Happened? What caused big 
producers to get such power? What has 
caused consumers to lose their freedom? 

Expensive Machines As our economy 
grew, bigger and better machines were 
needed. They were expensive. Large 
amounts of money were needed to buy 
them. Only big businesses had such 
money. These machines enabled big busi- 
nesses to produce more. The goods were 
also cheaper. This gave big businesses 
more power on the market. It made it more 
difficult for small businesses to compete 
with them. 

Expensive and Misleading Ads Many 
big businesses spend millions of dollars on 
television, radio, and newspaper advertis- 
ing. This encourages people to buy their 
products. It also causes the market for 
their products to grow. Smaller businesses 
often cannot compete with such expensive 
advertising. So they lose business to the 
big companies. 

These ads limit the freedom of small 
producers. They limit the freedom of con- 
sumers. Ads do not always give correct 
information about goods. Sometimes they 
mislead the consumers. An ad for a soft 
drink, for example, may never mention 
what it tastes like. It may only say that if a 
person does not drink it, his friends will 
look down on him. The consumer is urged 
to buy the product because it will make 
him popular. This kind of advertising 
blinds the consumer. It limits his freedom 
of choice. 
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Opposite (Above) New and better ma- 
chines enable big companies to produce 
more goods. (Below) This makes it difficult 
for consumers to decide which product is 
best. This page (Above) Inflation has also 
resulted because consumers now buy 
more. (Below, left) To help the consumers, 
some stores now compare the prices of 
competing products. (Below, right) Big 
cities have hired people like Bess Meyer- 
son to protect consumer rights. 


==Comparison Shopping== 


YOU CAN NOW MAKE PRICE COMPARISONS OF 
MANY ITEMS IN THIS STORE. OUR SHELVES 
CONTAIN PRICING LABELS WHICH PROVIDE 
INFORMATION AS FOLLOWS: 
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THE PRICE PER MEASURE 


Use it for comparison shoppin 








Ralph Nader was one of the first people to fight for consumer rights. 
He wants companies to make good products and treat customers fairly. 


Some Solutions What can be done to re- 
turn the freedom which small producers 
and consumers have lost? The government 
has been trying to find answers to that 
question for many years. Some people feel 
that the government should just break up 
the big corporations. But this is not a good 
solution. Big corporations are often very 
efficient. They work well. Our standard of 
living might fall if they were broken up. 
So the government accepts bigness as an 
important part of our economic system. 
But it does look for ways to control big 
corporations. It tries to protect smaller pro- 
ducers and consumers. 
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Controlling Big Business One way the 
government has tried to help is by passing 
laws. Some of these laws forbid big com- 
panies from buying small companies for 
the purpose of controlling the market. 
Other laws forbid big companies from get- 
ting together and deciding the price of a 
particular product. The government has 
also passed laws which control the quality 
and price of services provided by public 
utilities. Public utilities are businesses 
which provide important services like 
water, gas, electricity, and telephones. 

Laws also forbid companies from using 
false or misleading advertising. The De- 


partment of Justice watches the actions of 
big corporations. If the Department of 
Justice finds a company breaking the law, 
it may bring the company to court. The 
company may be fined. Its managers may 
be punished. 

Power to the Worker Labor was the first 
group to organize against the power of 
big business. Labor unions have existed 
in the United States for over one hundred 
fifty years. The shoemakers, carpenters, 
printers, and other skilled craftsmen formed 
unions in the 1790s. But the growth of 
labor unions was slow. 

At first, business did not recognize labor 
unions as bargaining agents for the work- 
ers. The courts agreed with the business- 
men. The courts felt that labor unions 
were against the public welfare. They 
ruled that labor unions were illegal. 

Businessmen acted against workers who 
tried to organize unions. They fired these 
“troublemakers.” But the workers were 
determined to organize. Bloody riots re- 
sulted. In 1935, the U.S. government rec- 
ognized the right of the workers to form 
labor unions. It also recognized the right 
of labor unions to bargain with employers. 
Today, labor unions attempt to maintain 
the balance of power between the workers 
and big business. They also have political 
power. Candidates for office often need the 
support of the labor unions. 

Power to the Farmer The government 
has helped the farmer in several ways. It 
rewards the farmer if he does not cultivate 
all his land. By limiting his production, 
farm prices go up. The government guar- 
antees a support price for products which 


the farmer grows. It also helps to create 
markets for agricultural products in less 
developed nations. All these programs help 
to strengthen the economic freedom of the 
farmers. They rebuild the balance of 
power between industry and agriculture. 

Power to the Consumer Consumers are 
beginning to complain. They don't like the 
quality of the goods and services which 
they buy. Many consumers feel that they 
have been cheated by big corporations. 
They feel that big business has not looked 
after the people’s best interests. Consumer 
groups are being formed all over the coun- 
try. Men like Ralph Nader have forced 
many industries to improve their products. 

The federal government has also begun 
to examine products. It tells consumers 
which products are really good and which 
are not. It also keeps an eye on ads to make 
sure they tell the truth. 

Hopefully, the goals of our economic 
system will find a proper balance. The 
economy should be a growing, stable, and 
free one. It should also give us security, 
justice, and a healthy environment. 


Test Yourself 


1. What are two kinds of conglomerates? 

2. What are some causes of depressions? 

3. What are some causes of inflation? 

4, What are some causes of economic in- 
security? 

5. Name some of the unjustices that create 
problems in our economic subsystem. 

6. Name some reasons why people’s atti- 
tudes about the environment have 
changed. 
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Chapter 26 


How People 
Live Now: 

The Cultural 
Subsystem 


Two important changes have taken place since the birth 

of this country. The population has increased very much and 
very quickly. There has also been a shift from farm life 

to city life. 

In 1800, about 4 million people were living in this country. 
Now there are over 200 million. In 1800, about nine out of 
ten Americans lived on farms or in rural villages. By 1978, 
fewer than three out of ten Americans lived in rural areas. 

What caused the population of the country to grow so 
much? One reason was that people living on farms had big 
families. People were needed to do all the work. There is 
another reason. After 1800, millions of immigrants came to 
America. The greatest numbers came between the 1800s and 
the 1920s. Between 1821 and 1969, almost 45 million 
foreigners came to America. These immigrants enriched 
American life. 

What caused the big shift from farm life to city life? As 
factories were built, more and more Americans from the 
farms arrived in the cities. They came looking for jobs. New 
machines required fewer people to do the farm work. 

The population of the United States is very unequal. In 
Rhode Island, about eight hundred people live on one 
square mile of land. But in Alaska, only about one person 
lives on 2 square miles of land. In the past twenty years, half 
the counties in the United States lost population. These 
people have gone to the cities. There they live a life 
undreamed of by our ancestors in Philadelphia, Charleston, 
Boston, or Plymouth. 
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CITY LIFE 


Today, city life is very different from 
what it was in 1800. The first cities of our 
country were trading and shipping centers. 
Many were located in the East near the 
ocean. 

Cities then were small. There were no 
skyscrapers or crowded streets. There 
were few stores and factories. In fact, 
cities in 1800 were very much like the 
small towns of today. Philadelphia was 
our nation’s largest city in 1790. It had a 
population of 29,000. 

As cities began to grow, life in them be- 
gan to change. Factories were built. Cities 
became places for manufacturing as well 
as trade. New businesses and shops were 
opened. Roads were built. 

Of course, it is people that make cities 
grow. In the 1800s and 1900s, millions of 
people came to the cities to find jobs. Some 
came from rural areas; some came from 
other nations. 

Some Americans were fearful of immi- 
grants from other nations. They thought 
that they would try to change the basic 
ideas of the United States. In the 1920s, 
Congress passed laws which restricted the 
number of people who could enter the 
country. These laws did not stop the move- 
ment of people from the countryside to the 
cities, however. 

Many blacks and whites from the South 
have come to the cities. So have whites 
from the Appalachian Mountain areas, 
Spanish-speaking people from the South- 
west, Puerto Rico, and Cuba. American 
Indians have come, too. 


Population Shifts 


percent of people 





1890 “1940 1970 





1790 





1840 





Unpleasant Surroundings 


Life has become unpleasant for many 
of the 150 million people who live in the 
cities of our country. This is because cities 
grew without any planning. No one 
thought about what the city would really 
look like. No one thought about whether 
the city would be nice to live in. As a re- 
sult, many large cities just grew. They 
became ugly places. There are few parks 
with trees, grass, and flowers for people 
to enjoy. 

The buildings are often ugly. Some are 
covered with signs and ads. Cars also make 
city life unpleasant. Now almost every 
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family has a car. They take their cars to 
the business and shopping areas. This 
causes huge traffic jams. It also causes 
noise and air pollution. Some cities like 
Los Angeles seem to be made for cars, not 
people. 

The houses in the center of many big 
cities are old and run-down. Poor people 
who cannot pay high rents live there. Some 
cities have torn down many of these old 
buildings. But in their place they built 
business offices and apartments for people 
with middle and high incomes. The poor 
cannot afford these new places. So they 
are forced to crowd together in the few 
remaining old buildings. 

It is expensive to improve these old and 
ugly city centers. Cities can tax people 
who live there to get this needed money. 
But many of the people with middle and 
high incomes have left the cities. They 
have moved to the suburbs. 


Move to the Suburbs 


Suburbs are made up of the country 
and small towns which surround the large 
cities. Years ago only the very rich could 
live in the suburbs. But now many people 
have moved there from the central cities. 
How have they been able to do it? 

There are two reasons: automobiles and 
low-cost housing. The first cars were very 
expensive. Only rich people bought them. 
But Henry Ford began to mass-produce 
cars in the early 1900s. The price began to 
drop. His Model T was very cheap. Mil- 
lons of people could afford to own a car. 
Housing developers also began to build 
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thousands of cheap homes in the suburbs. 
These low-cost cars and homes made it 
possible for many more people to com- 
mute. They could work in the cities and 
live in the suburbs. 

People who move to the suburbs are 
often young white families. They want 
their children to grow up where there are 
pleasant surroundings. In the suburbs, 
there are trees and grass. There is space to 
run and play. 

Life is similar for all families living in 
the same suburb. The houses are about the 
same price. Many even look alike. People 
living in the same suburb may have differ- 
ent jobs. But they all have about the same 
income. When people begin to earn more 
money than others in the suburb, they 
usually move away. They move to a suburb 
which is more expensive. The cost of 
houses usually shows how expensive a 
suburb is. 

Factories are also moving away from the 
city centers. In cities, factories do not have 
enough land. So they cannot grow. Wages 
and other costs in the cities are higher than 
in the countryside. With factories moving 
out, more problems are created. People 
from the rural areas of the country still 
come to the cities looking for jobs. They 
want to earn money by working in in- 
dustry. But industry is leaving the cities. 
So many of the people who moved to the 
city find themselves worse off. At least, in 
the country, they could grow some food. 
In the city, they are not able to find jobs and 
they have no money to buy food, clothing, 
or shelter. For many, the only way to live is 
to go on welfare. 





(Above) Most large cities have manufacturing areas. But these places 
are often old and crowded. (Below) Today, many companies are build- 
ing their new factories in the suburbs where the land is less expensive. 
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EDUCATION 


John Adams and Alexander Hamilton 
thought that schools should teach children 
of the rich and powerful. They should be 
taught to be the leaders of society. But 
Thomas Jefferson thought that anyone 
with talent should have an education. He 
felt that the state should pay for it. After 
all, he said, the state benefits from edu- 
cated people. Most people today agree 
that everyone deserves the chance of an 
education. But people are still arguing 
about what should be taught in schools. 


Purpose of Education 


Most people agree that the purpose of 
education is to help people think better. 
But what does that mean exactly? Some 
people say that education should help 
people to enjoy and understand the world. 
They feel that languages, history, music, 
and literature should be taught. 

Others say that education should help 
people to earn a living. They feel people 
should be taught skills like carpentry, or 
typing, or computer programming. Both 
types of education are important in society. 


Who Gets Educated? 


Citizens in a democratic society must 
make decisions. The more education a 
person has, the better able he is to make 
decisions. That is why a democratic society 
needs educated people. 

But not everyone in our country gets a 
good education. Many children drop out 
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of high school. Many of these boys and 
girls have real ability. But they are disap- 
pointed with their school experiences. Of 
the high school graduates who do not go 
to college, about half say they don't have 
the money. The other half say they have 
no interest in going to school any longer. 

The amount of education people receive 
is not the same for all groups in our society. 
In 1970, the average white person com- 
pleted twelve years of school. The average 
black person completed nine years. The 
average for Spanish-speaking children was 
less than nine years. 

For many years, the quality of the edu- 
cation which different groups of people 
received was not the same. Before 1954, 
the schools in some parts of the United 
States were segregated. This meant that 
most white children and most black chil- 
dren went to separate schools. The quality 
of education in these schools was supposed 
to be equal. But, in fact, black schools 
were often not as good as white schools. 

In 1954, the Supreme Court said that 
the “separate but equal” schools did not 
really give the best education to all. So the 
United States government decided to 
hasten the end of this unfair system. It 
refused to give aid to schools which segre- 
gated blacks and whites. 


Equal Education 


The U.S. Constitution said nothing about 
education. So education became the duty 
of the states. Some states collect a lot of 


taxes. So they can give large sums of 
money for education. Other states do not 
collect much in taxes. Therefore, they can 
spend only a small amount on education. 

The federal government helps equal 
things out. It gives aid to the states. It has 
helped support many job training courses 
in high schools. After World War II, veter- 
ans were given money to attend special 
training schools and colleges. 

The U.S. government has also given 
money to elementary and high schools to 


improve the teaching of science. It makes 
low-interest loans available to college 
students. 

The federal government gives aid to 
colleges to build libraries, classrooms and 
laboratories. Universities also get federal 
aid by doing research projects for the 
government. 

In 1965, a large amount of money was 
given to schools in low-income areas. The 
money was used to provide libraries, text- 
books, and other needed items. 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


During the past 200 years, our knowl- 
edge of science has greatly increased. In 
1800, it was possible for one man to learn 
most of the scientific knowledge that was 
known. Things are very different today. 
Experts say that scientific knowledge can 
be divided into about one hundred fifty 
specialized fields. They say that now a 
man cannot know everything about every 
one of these fields. 

The United States now spends more of 
its income on scientific research than any 
other nation. It has been spending about 


70 years 





$20 billion each year. This great outlay of 
money has brought many benefits. But the 
results of this research has also brought 
many problems. 


Benefits of Technology 


Technology is the process of putting 
scientific knowledge to practical use. Tech- 
nology has provided a higher standard of 
living for most people in the United States. 
It has also helped people live longer by 
improving their health. 
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Using the principles of science and tech- 
nology man has created machines to do 
much of his boring and difficult work. With 
the help of machines, America has become 
the world’s greatest producer of goods and 
services. By lowering the number of work- 
ing hours, technology has also provided 
Americans with more leisure time. Ameri- 
cans can, if they choose, use their leisure 
time in study, reading, fine arts, and recrea- 
tion. 


Problems of Technology 


Many semi-skilled and unskilled work- 
ers have lost their jobs in industries. These 
jobs were taken over by automation or 
machines. Some experts feel that this is 
only a temporary problem. In time, they 
say, these workers can be retrained. They 
can be put to use in more important jobs 
where machines cannot be used. Even so, 
this new training costs money. And for the 
time they are not working, these people 
suffer. 

Science and technology have greatly 
improved health in our country. But still, 
about one out of every five people cannot 
afford the high cost of medical services. 
Many of these people are members of poor 
minority groups like blacks and Indians. 
For every 1,000 babies born in the United 


RELIGION 


The Constitution of the United States 
guarantees religious freedom. This means 
that all people have the right to belong to 
any religious group they choose. In 1800, 
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States, more black and more Indian babies 
die than white babies. Indians, blacks, and 
poor whites live shorter lives. More of their 
babies die than do middle class babies. 
Technology has still not provided cheap 
medical services for everyone. In fact there 
are fifteen other countries where people 
can expect to live longer than people of the 
United States. 

As the uses of technology increase, fewer 
people can understand what is going on in 
society. The changes are too quick. They 
are also very complicated. Most people 
have little to say about decisions which 
affect their life and health. Experts make 
most of the decisions. This causes the aver- 
age person to feel powerless. 

Men saw the benefits of technology, so 
they tried to conquer nature. They did so 
without careful planning. They dug mines 
wherever possible. They built more fac- 
tories. They built more cars and more high- 
ways. Only now can we see the results. 
Man has conquered nature. But air and 
water are polluted. Many kinds of animals 
are dying. Our cities and our countryside 
are becoming ugly places to live in. 

Men now realize that they must use 
technology more carefully. But some ques- 
tions still remain. Can man repair the dam- 
age that has already been done? If so, how 
much will it cost? 


the country was mainly Protestant. Today, 
most Americans are still Protestant. But 
there are two other major religious groups. 
They are the Catholic and Jewish religions. 








Technology has brought many benefits. But 
it has also caused many problems. Every 
year, more and more automobiles pollute 
our air. Factories fill the sky with soot and 
other dirt. They also dump harmful waste 
materials into our rivers, lakes, and oceans. 
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Narrowing Differences 


Within each of these three major reli- 
gions, there are smaller groups. They have 
different beliefs and practices. The Protes- 
tants, for example, are made up of more 
than two hundred fifty different religious 
groups. 

In the past, religious groups did not 
work together. Their beliefs were different. 
Beliefs kept them apart. But now there is 
an ecumenical movement. The word ecu- 
menical means “universal,” or “made up 
of everyone.’ The ecumenical movement 
urges all religious groups to work together 
to benefit all of mankind. Together, they 
may solve many problems. 


Facing Social Problems 


The three major religions in the United 
States all want social justice. All three 
want to apply the principles of religion to 
society. Different religious groups have 
been able to work together because of this 
common concern. 

The National Council of Churches was 
formed in 1950. Today, it has more than 
thirty religious groups. Most of them are 
Protestants. Its center is in New York City. 
The goal of this council is to help people 
live better. This includes people here and 
overseas. To do this, the council promotes 
cooperation among churches. It supports 
many relief, research, and social welfare 
programs. 

Other religious groups have also in- 
creased their aid to minority groups. They 
have promised to help these groups share 
more in American political, social and eco- 
nomic life. 
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Separating Church 
and State 


The First Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion says that Congress shall make no laws 
about religion. It shall not prohibit free- 
dom of religion. The amendment also says 
that the government and religion should 
be kept separate. This means that the gov- 
ernment cannot force people to go to any 
church. The churches, on the other hand, 
cannot tell the government what to do. 

During the history of our country, there 
have been arguments about what religious 
freedom actually means. The courts have 
tried to clear up many of these arguments. 
For example, they have ruled on the fol- 
lowing questions. Should there be prayers 
in public schools? ( No.) Should states give 
financial aid to schools run by religious 
groups? (No.) Can an individual refuse 
military service because his religion for- 
bids it? (Yes. ) 


Interest in Asian Religions 


New methods of communication have 
made the world smaller. Books and articles 
are now written about parts of the world 
that many Americans had never heard of 
in 1800. 

One such area is Asia. More and more, 
America has become involved in Asia. Our 
soldiers have been sent there to fight wars. 
Our businessmen go there to look for new 
markets. With all this contact, Americans 
have become more familiar with the social 
customs of this area. 

Today, many young people have be- 
come interested in the religions of Asia. A 
growing number of young people feel that 


American society is too concerned with 
material things —that is, with possessions. 
They say that Americans are only inter- 
ested in making money. Americans, they 
say, are too interested in owning goods 
and services. 

These people seek a religious experience 
which, they say, they cannot get in West- 
ern religions—Judaism, Catholicism, and 
Protestantism. In Asian culture and reli- 
gions, material things are not important. 
So these young people feel that the reli- 
gions of Asia have more to offer them. 


Reaction to Twentieth 
Century War 


Many people believe that religious feel- 
ings have not brought peace in this century. 
After the bloody World War I was over in 
1918, people thought there would never be 


another. But just twenty-one years later, 
World War II broke out. It was bloodier 
and more widespread than World War I. 
Again, millions of American men and 
women went to war. They served all over 
the world. 

The war in Europe began when Ger- 
many, under the dictator Adolf Hitler, 
invaded Poland in September 1939. It 
ended in Germany when the American 
soldiers met the Russians at the Elbe River 
in April 1945. 

The United States entered the war in 
December 1941, when Japan attacked 
Pearl Harbor in the Hawaiian Islands. In 
this sneak attack, most of our navy at Pearl 
Harbor was sunk. Thousands of men were 
killed or wounded. The war in Asia ended 
when Japan surrendered in the fall of 1945. 
This was after two new-type bombs had 
been dropped on Japanese cities by the 


This is Hiroshima, Japan, after the first atomic bomb had been dropped. 
The picture was taken about one mile from where the bomb actually hit. 





United States. These were atomic bombs. 
The atomic bombs shortened the war and 
saved many American lives. But they de- 
stroyed entire towns and killed many thou- 
sands of people. 

After the actual fighting ended, World 
War II continued into what is called the 
cold war. This was a long period of fear 
and suspicion between the Soviet Union 
and the United States. Each feared the 
other would attack it. Then two other wars 
developed: the Korean War and the war 
in Vietnam. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


In the 1800s, the United States suffered 
from sectionalism. Most people thought 
that the section or part they lived in was 
more important than the whole country. 
The people in the East did not care about 
the needs of the farmers in the West. The 
people in the South knew little about the 
people who lived in the big cities of the 
North. 

After the Civil War, new methods of 
communication were invented. They 
helped to speed information from one 
part of the country to another. People 
everywhere became more aware of what 
was going on throughout the country. In 
an important way, communications helped 
to develop a sense of nationhood among 
Americans. 


Newspapers 


In 1800, newspapers carried mostly 
stories about local events. Some news from 
other parts of the world was printed. But 
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Many people began to realize that the 
twentieth century might be one of the 
most violent, cruel, and bloody in history. 

The atomic bombs were replaced by 
hydrogen bombs. These were even more 
powerful. With such weapons, the human 
race could destroy itself. They could wipe 
all life from the earth. 

More and more people began looking 
for some way to bring peace and love for 
their fellowmen into the world. Many of 
them looked for help in the teachings of 
religions. 


this news was days, weeks, and sometimes 
even months old. When the first telegraph 
was used in 1844, it quickly changed news- 
papers. Now, large city newspapers carry 
fresh news about the far corners of the 
world. 

In recent years, the number of news- 
papers has dropped sharply. Newspapers 
depend on advertising for money. But 
many advertisers now prefer to spend their 
money on radio and television advertising. 
They feel they can reach more people 
through these media. But there are still 
enough local advertisers to keep many 
newspapers going. 


Magazines and Books 


There are almost five thousand maga- 
zines in the United States today. They 
reach millions of readers. A few years ago, 
there were several very big general maga- 
zines. They tried to cover stories that 
would interest everybody. But now, mag- 


azines are beginning to specialize in one 
kind of news. There are fashion magazines, 
sports magazines, poetry magazines, and 
many more. 

In the past, publishers printed only hard- 
cover books. But today, millions of paper- 
backs are printed every year. Why have 
paperbacks become so popular? They are 
inexpensive. Also, a person does not have 
to go to a bookstore to buy a paperback. 
They are sold in many places — drugstores, 
supermarkets, card shops, and so on. 


Telephone and 
Teletypewriter 


The telephone was invented in 1876. 
Within twenty years, it was used in busi- 
nesses all over the country. Today there 
are about 75 million telephones in the 
United States. It is possible to reach any 
part of the country within minutes. 

The telephone is used in almost every 
family. Just think about the number of 
times your telephone is used every day. 
Your mother probably uses it to order 
things from stores. With it, you can speak 
to your friends and make plans to do things 
together. Your father might call to let your 
mother know he will be late for dinner. The 
telephone has also made life safer. Fire- 
men, policemen, and doctors are just sec- 
onds away. 

The teletypewriter is used to send 
printed messages. They go from one part of 
the country to another. Newspapers get 
their news over the teletypewriter. News 
agencies like the Associated Press and 
United Press International use the tele- 
typewriter. Businessmen use it to send busi- 
ness news from one place to another. 


Radio and Television 


Radio came into use in the early 1900s. 
It quickly changed people’s lives. People 
could get the latest news almost as soon as 
it happened. They heard their leaders talk 
about the important issues of the time. 
They could also be entertained by music 
and story programs. Today, almost every 
home and car in the United States has a 
radio. 

Perhaps the most important new method 
of communication is television. Nine out 
of every ten homes in the country have at 
least one TV set. There are broadcasting 
studios in every big city in the United 
States. Satellites orbiting the earth can 
send TV programs around the world in 
seconds. 

TV has brought the world around us 
into our living rooms. It has made the world 
into a neighborhood. 


Films 


Films also help to tie the nation and the 
world together. Like television, films can 
show their viewers what people are think- 
ing and how they are behaving. Films, like 
television, also help to set standards of con- 
duct and dress. They make people aware 
of new ideas. 


Computers 


Computers can store and recall tre- 
mendous amounts of information. They 
can be programmed to answer questions 
about the information which they hold. 
Since computers can handle information 
more quickly than people, they have 
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New telephone technology has been invented and tested. These inven- 
tions will provide many benefits to American businesses and families. 
(Above left and below) Picturephones (Above right) Car telephone 
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helped in finding answers to complicated 
questions. 

Computers have been especially helpful 
to businessmen. They can hold the names 
of millions of customers. They can analyze 
sales figures and let businessmen know 
how well they are doing. They can send 
out bills to customers every month. 

But computers have many other uses, 
too. They make the nation’s telephone sys- 
tem run smoothly. They help government 
officials make the best use of the land’s re- 
sources. This helps to meet the needs of 
the people. Without computers, it would 
be impossible to send men into space. 

Every day, more new uses for the com- 
puter are found. In the future, computers 
will be used to find out what sickness a 
patient has. They will be used to keep 
track of the health of hospital patients. 
Your children may even have computers to 
teach them certain subjects. 


The Influence of 
Mass Media 


The term mass media means those meth- 
ods of communication which reach millions 
of people. Films, radio, newspapers, and 
television are some examples. The mass 
media help to develop the attitudes and 
opinions of many Americans. Because of 


THE ARTS 


During all the periods of man’s history, 
artists have tried to portray the culture 
that they live in. In a way, artists are 
people who make comments about life. But 
their comments take special forms. Paint- 


this, they have great influence in our 
society. 

Each medium, or method of communi- 
cation, has become a large industry. Each 
employs thousands of workers. The prod- 
uct which they all sell is news or informa- 
tion. They are aware of the influence they 
have on so many people, so each of these 
industries tries to regulate its own be- 
havior. Each has formed its own code of 
conduct. 

Each industry is also careful to guard its 
right to free speech. All are on guard 
against government efforts to control them. 
In 1971, for example, the government 
brought a lawsuit against the CBS tele- 
vision network. The government claimed 
that a special TV show called “The Sell- 
ing of the Pentagon” had been unfair. The 
government demanded to see the files of 
the reporters who worked on the show. 
CBS refused to give the files to the govern- 
ment. They said that this would be against 
television's right to free speech. CBS won 
the suit. 

Still, many people today are worried 
about the mass media in our culture. They 
say that one day we will get all our atti- 
tudes, our likes and dislikes, from the mass 
media. They are afraid that, in time, people 
may blindly believe anything the mass 
media tell them. 


ing, sculpture, music, and novels are just 
a few. 

The arts had little importance in the 
early years of our nation. Everyone was too 
busy finding ways to survive in a new land. 
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When art began to appear in the early 
1800s, it often imitated the works of Euro- 
pean artists. 

Many experts feel that this happened 
because America had not yet developed 
her own special culture. To be sure, Amer- 
icans were aware of the differences be- 
tween themselves and the Europeans. But 
most Americans still had a strong sense of 
their European background. 

By the early 1900s, American artists were 
using American themes. American painters, 
sculptors, musicians, and writers were 
known throughout the world. 

In this century, two developments en- 
couraged the arts in the United States. One 
was government support of the arts during 
the Great Depression. The government 
started art, music, and writing projects. 
Artists, musicians, and writers were paid 
to perform and to teach their skills to 
others. Art centers were founded. Sym- 
phony orchestras were started. They gave 
concerts and went on tours. Talented writ- 
ers were given projects. Painters and sculp- 
tors were given jobs making statues and 
murals for post offices and other public 
buildings throughout the country. 

During this period, many talented 
people were discovered. Much of their 
work can still be seen. 

The other development was the estab- 
lishment by Congress of a national founda- 
tion for the arts. It is composed of citizens 
who are interested in the arts. It is financed 
by the government. The foundation helps 
theaters, dance groups, and orchestras in 
all parts of the United States. Museums are 
being given support. The foundation tries 
in many ways to get private as well as pub- 
lic support for the arts. 
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Painting 


Painting had little importance in early 
American society. People were too busy 
trying to keep alive in pioneer days. Their 
energy and their interest was mostly spent 
in clearing the land, starting farms, and 
building towns. By the early 1800s people 
had enough time and money to enjoy paint- 
ings and to support painters. 

At first, American painters painted in 
the styles that were popular in Europe. 
They painted scenes as lifelike as possible. 
The best painters went to Europe. Some 
important early American painters were 
John Singleton Copley, Gilbert Stuart, and 
John Trumbull. They painted mainly por- 
traits and historical events. 

By 1850, some American painters began 
to be more interested in American scenes. 
They were proud of America’s beauty. 
Some began painting the Hudson River in 
the Catskill Mountains of New York. They 
belonged to the “Hudson River School.” 

Later artists moved westward. American 
painters have been greatly influenced by 
their native land—the look of the land, its 
people, its light and color. John James 
Audubon painted the new land and its 
animals. The painter George Catlin wan- 
dered across the Great Plains on a horse 
named “Charley.” He painted the Indians 
and their way of life. 

About 1900, painters began to search 
and experiment. They wanted to paint 
things in different ways. Each painter 
thought his way was best. Some of these 
ways were the same as those followed by 
European artists. 

Many painters began to paint abstract 
pictures. Abstract means that the picture 





In the mid-1800s, some American artists began to paint beautiful land- 
scapes and frontier scenes. (Above) The Mountain Ford by Thomas 
Cole who was a member of the “‘Hudson River School ” (Below) A de- 
tail from Fur Traders Descending the Missouri by George C. Bingham 





Some American artists like Thomas Eakins began to paint scenes from 
everyday life like the one above Lady with a Setter Dog, 1885. 





lita 


Throughout the late 1800s and early 1900s, American artists continued 
to paint scenes of everyday life. But the style of American paintings 
changed greatly during these years. (Top) Snap the Whip by Winslow 
Homer, 1872 (Bottom) A detail from The Lafayette by John Sloan, 1928 
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Museum of Modern Art, New York 





In the 1940s and 1950s, the subject matter and style of American paint- 
ing changed. Artists no longer painted everyday scenes as they had 
done in the past. Instead, some artists made abstract painting in which 
they used color to express their moods and personal feelings. Their 
style of painting was called abstract expressionism. (Left) Concord by 
Barnett Newman, 1949, and (Right, top) Number 19 by Mark Rothko. In 
the 1960s, another group of Americans began to paint people and things 
which were popular in our culture. They wanted to express the things 
which Americans seemed to value. Their style was called pop art. 
(Right, bottom) A detail of a pop art painting, No Thank You, by Roy 
Lichtenstein, 1964. 


is not lifelike. It does not try to show a face 
or a chair or a bowl of fruit as it actually 
looks. An abstract picture is one which 
shows the artist’s ideas of objects. 

In the 1930s, painting reflected social 
problems. For example, Alexander Brooks’s 
Georgia Jungle shows growing concern for 
blacks. 

In 1952, a famous abstract called Leg- 
endary Pasture was painted. It looks like 
no pasture in this world. Instead, it is a 
calm and pleasant painting of three 
squares, one inside the other. This is the 
painters abstract idea of a pasture. 

Another way of painting was called sur- 
realism. The painters tried to shock people. 
They tried to give them new ideas. So they 
painted objects in ways that do not exist in 
reality. An example is Peter Blum’s South 
of Scranton. A battleship, a street, a moun- 
tain, an ocean, and people are all squeezed 
together in this painting. 

Artists like Andrew Wyeth paint pictures 
of man and nature. Two of his best known 
are Chambered Nautilus (1956) and 
Young America (1950). 

American art is constantly changing. 
Painters are always trying to paint the 
truth as they see it. As our history changes, 
so does our art. 


Architecture 


An architect is an artist. He designs 
buildings. One design is the skyscraper. 
The skyscraper is America’s gift to the 
world of architecture. It is a tall steel frame 
covered with stone, metal, or glass. 

Skyscrapers mark the skyline of most 
American cities. The first reason for build- 


ing them was to save space in crowded 
cities. Instead of building out, men built 
straight up. The first skyscraper was built 
in 1884 by William Le Baron Jenney. It 
was the ten-story Home Insurance Build- 
ing in Chicago, Illinois. 

Frank Lloyd Wright was one of Amer- 
ica best-known architects. He designed 
houses which fit in with the surrounding 
nature. His prairie houses were long and 
low. There was a lot of open space inside. 
In a mountain area, he designed a house 
with a brook running through it. 

Before World War II, several brilliant 
European architects came to live in Amer- 
ica. Among them were Walter Gropius, 
Mies van der Rohe, and Richard Neutra. 
Some of these men taught in schools of 
architecture in our universities. They in- 
fluenced young American architects. 

After World War II, however, architects 
began designing whole communities. They 
and land developers began building hun- 
dreds of communities in the suburbs. Many 
of them were ugly and contributed to ur- 
ban sprawl. The houses were designed so 
that they could be built cheaply and 
quickly. The houses looked like a series of 
little boxes. They all looked boringly alike. 
In recent years, however, there have been 
some beautifully designed communities. 

Architects have worked with govern- 
ment officials to solve city planning prob- 
lems. Parks and walks and gardens have 
been laid out between buildings. This 
gives city dwellers a feeling of light and 
space. They can see green grass and plants 
even in the concrete canyons of the city. 

In some historic cities like Boston, Chi- 
cago, Atlanta, Denver, and San Francisco 
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(Above, left) The TWA Building at Kennedy Airport was designed by 
Eero Saarinen to suggest a bird. (Above, right) The Seagram Building 
in New York was designed by Mies van der Rohe and Philip Johnson. 
(Below) The Kaufman House in Pennsylvania by Frank Lloyd Wright. 





(Top, right) Some homes in the future will be made of new materials 
such as plastic. (Left) Architects are designing large apartment com- 
plexes to solve city housing problems. (Bottom, right) Factory-made 
houses will also provide good but inexpensive homes for many people. 
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efforts have been made to preserve the old 
architecture. Boston has kept the old build- 
ings around its Common as they used to be. 


Literature 


Literature is one of the fine arts. It can 
be fiction —that is, a story made up by the 
writer. Or it can be nonfiction. This is fac- 
tual writing about real life. 

American literature seems to emphasize 
three things: 
© The importance of the individual. 

@ The value of writing in new ways and 
new forms. 
e A lively sense of humor. 

Novelists usually write about life around 
them. For the past 100 years, life in this 
country has been one of increasing indus- 
trialization. Many American writers have 
written novels about the effect of indus- 
trialization on human beings. They have 
written about the excitement of making 
money. They have written about the ef- 
fects of competition in big business. 

Some Southern writers have written of 
the dramatic change in Southern customs 
and values. This occurred when people in 
the countryside were overwhelmed by in- 
dustrialization. One of these Southern writ- 
ers was William Faulkner. He invented a 
whole county in his state of Mississippi. He 
put into this county hundreds of people he 
imagined. Through what he made them 
say and do, we can see America changing. 
Seen through Faulkner's eyes, it is chan- 
ging from a settled rural world into a 
colder, more unfriendly city world. 

Theodore Dreiser wrote several great 
novels. They are about people pursuing 
the American dream of financial success. 
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In some of these novels, strong men fight 
their way to success in business. But they 
often have to give up some of their ideals 
to do so. 

After World War II ended, there was a 
flood of books about the war. Two of the 
most popular were From Here to Eternity, 
by James Jones, and The Naked and the 
Dead, by Norman Mailer. Both authors 
had fought in the war. Both wrote bitterly 
of their experiences. They tried to show 
the suffering that the war had caused for 
everyone. 

Finally, memories of the war began to 
fade. The pace of modern life increased. 
Many people disliked the noise, confusion, 
and loneliness of life. They couldn’t under- 
stand what it was all about. A popular play 
in recent years was titled Stop the World, 
I Want to Get Off. 

During the 1950s, some young people 
began to drop out of society. The news- 
papers called them beatniks. The beatniks, 
rejected the values held by most Ameri- 
cans. Some thought that it was wrong to 
have many possessions or to make a lot of 
money. The most famous beatnik novel was 
On the Road, by Jack Kerouac. In it, the 
characters talk about their dislike of mod- 
ern life as they hitchhike across America. 

In the 1960s, more young people rebelled 
against the values of American society. 
The mass media labeled such people hip- 
pies. Like the beatniks, hippies disliked 
much about modern life. They thought that 
hydrogen bombs, crowded freeways, and 
polluted rivers were insane. 

Two favorite books of this generation 
were Joseph Heller's Catch-22 and Ken 
Keseys One Flew over the Cuckoo's Nest. 
These books are examples of black humor. 


That is, they treat painful and frightening 
subjects with humor. Heller’s book is about 
war. Kesey's is about life in an insane asy- 
lum. But both books were also very funny. 
The authors seem to be saying that people 
must laugh at the insanity of modern life in 
order to bear it. 

Books by black authors gained many 
readers during and after World War II. 
One of the first was Native Son, by Richard 
Wright (1940). This novel described black 
life in the United States. It told of black 
hopes and fears. It described the black 
view of white society. 

In the 1950s and 1960s, other black 
authors emerged. They were read by more 
and more people, both black and white. 
Ralph Ellison wrote The Invisible Man. It 
expressed the feelings of a black man in a 
country run by whites. James Baldwin 
wrote Go Tell It on the Mountain, Another 
Country, and The Fire Next Time. His 
books described horrible effects of racial 
prejudice on white and black alike. 

After World War II, there was an explo- 
sion of new kinds of drama. Broadway 
used to be the only center of American 
drama. But no longer. Playwrights and the 
public got tired of the kind of play that 
appeared on Broadway. Often, Broadway 
plays were written according to a formula 
that would make money. But many of the 
plays did not have any new ideas. They 
lacked meaning for the problems that peo- 
ple faced in the 1950s and 1960s. 

New kinds of plays were written. They 
were produced in low-rent areas of New 
York City. They could be produced more 
cheaply here. They were called “off-Broad- 
way productions. Several important play- 
wrights came to public attention. One was 


Arthur Miller. Perhaps his most famous 
play is Death of a Salesman. It is a strong 
protest against the inhumanity of parts of 
the business world. 

Tennessee Williams wrote a series of 
violent but highly popular dramas. His 
plays often are about how cruel people are 
to each other. 

One form of literature remains very 
popular on Broadway. This is the musical. 
It combines drama, opera, and dancing. All 
of these art forms are very old. But to put 
them all together in one show was a new 
idea. This idea was developed in America. 
So the American musical was like an en- 
tirely new kind of art. 

Oklahoma!, which opened in 1943, was 
one of the most popular musicals. Its light, 
happy feeling gave people relief from the 
pressures of the war. In the 1950s, West 
Side Story portrayed gang warfare in New 
York City. More recently, Hair featured 
rock music. Fiddler on the Roof was very 
popular. It showed the life of Jewish people 
in a small Russian village. 

All of these had the sparkle and excite- 
ment that make the American musical one 
of the world’s favorite art forms. 


Test Yourself 


1. What two things greatly aided the 
growth of suburbs? 

2. How has the U.S. government tried to 
help everyone get an equal education? 

3. What are some of the benefits of tech- 
nology? What are some of the costs? 

4, How are the mass media causing section- 
alism to disappear? 

5. What three things has American litera- 
ture emphasized? 
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Chapter 27 


How People 
Behave Now: 
The Sociological 
Subsystem 


All cultures are changing all the time. Some change slowly. 
Some change rapidly. But all cultures develop in different 
ways. Our own culture has been pogpeln g rapidly since its 
very beginning. ; 

Colonial American society was based on Baclich es 
People spoke the English language. They had an English form 
of government. Their sense of right and wrong was formed 
English law and tradition. But life in the colonies was not the 
same as life in England. The climate was different; the 
landscape was different. During the period from the founding 
of Jamestown to the Revolutionary War, a new kind of society 
and culture developed. Colonial Americans were no longer so 
much like Englishmen. They had developed new ways of 
thinking and acting that were typically American. 

During the past 200 years, American society has 
changed even more. Wars, inventions, and waves of 
immigrants have changed people’s thinking. New ideas, 
customs, and habits have replaced old ones. 

Cultures do not merely change. They : also preserve what 
they value from the past. Americans still speak a language 
which is understandable to an Englishman. They still live 
under a Constitution based on English law. But they have 
changed many other things to fit American problems. 

Today, change is taking place more rapidly than ever 
before. New inventions, new ideas, and new values are being 
mixed with those of the past. They all influence the way 
people behave in America today. Therefore, we live ina 
changing society. It is based on old ideas and on new ideas. 
These ideas test the system in many ways every day. 





CHARACTERISTICS OF SOCIETY 


By 1800, the European settlers in the 
United States had become a new kind of 
people—Americans. Life in the New 
World had changed them. But even more 
changes were to come. What is American 
society like today? How is it different from 
American society in 1800? 


Group Living 


The United States in 1800 needed indi- 
vidualists. These are people who think and 
act on their own. The country needed 
brave people to explore the wilderness, to 
work on frontier farms, and to start new 
businesses. Today, needs are different. 

As the country grew, businesses and 
government got bigger. Working in big 
businesses and big government agencies 
means that people have to follow rules set 
out for them. People are told what to do 
and how to do it. Individualism is not often 
rewarded. Therefore, individualism is not 
such a strong characteristic in America 
anymore. 

Today, few people work on their own. 
Six out of seven workers are employees of 
other people or of companies. 

In the 1800s people believed that an 
individual who was honest and who worked 
hard could become successful. During the 
Great Depression of the 1930s, this belief 
was shaken. Millions of honest, hard-work- 
ing people lost their jobs. They were not 
responsible for what had happened to 
them. They wanted to work. They wanted 
to be successful. But the social system did 
not give them the opportunity. 


Today, American society is bigger and 
more complex than it was in 1800. So 
democratic government must work well to 
protect all the people. Many people feel 
that too much individualism is unfair to the 
majority. Should one man’s oil company 
pollute a river that belongs to everybody? 
Should one driver be allowed to speed on a 
crowded highway? Is there justice if every- 
one does what he likes? Since 1800, Amer- 
icans have changed some of their ideas 
about individualism. 

Not all Americans have wanted to be in- 
dividualists. In the 1800s, a few people 
started small communities of their own. 
They lived in the countryside. They were 
apart from other people. They grew most 
of their own food. They made their own 
clothes. They worked together. 

Some of these were groups of people 
who shared the same religion. The Amish, 
Shakers, and Hutterites were such groups. 
Others were people who shared the same 
ideas. These included groups in Brook 
Farm, Massachusetts, and New Harmony, 
Indiana. 

Today, some young people want to live 
that way. They feel that individualism is 
cold and lonely. They think cities cut 
people off from each other. So they live 
in big family groups or groups of friends 
called communes. Sometimes they farm 
together. Sometimes they have city jobs 
but share a big house. They like to feel 
close to other human beings. 

Other groups help bring people together 
in other ways. People who share the same 
ideas about politics form political groups. 
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Since colonial times, certain groups like the 
Amish have lived and worked together in 
special communities. Today, some people 
have tried to return to early American ways. 
They live together in communes, or groups. 





People volunteer their money and skills in 
church and social groups. Many people get 
together in groups to enjoy the same kinds 
of sports and recreation. 

Ethnic and nationality groups also help 
people feel kinship. Blacks, Indians, Jews, 
Spanish-speaking people, Orientals, and 
Italians all want to keep their special tradi- 
tions. They guard their ideas and customs. 


Class Structure 


After the Revolutionary War, the new 
states ended all titles of nobility, such as 
sir, lord, duke, and duchess. Titles had 
been given by the king or queen. Land and 
tax revenue also went with the titles. For 
example, when one became the duke of 
York, one got land and tax money in the 
duchy of York in England. 

The people of the United States did not 
believe people should have land and money 
just because they were nobility. They 
thought every man should have the right 
to succeed by his own hard work. Even so, 
some people were much richer and more 
powerful than others. And slavery also 
continued. 

Today, there are no slaves in the United 
States. But there is still inequality. Some 
people earn much more than others. Some 
inherit great wealth. This unequal spread 
of wealth helps create social classes. Schol- 
ars say there are four classes in American 
society today. 


Upper Class As the nation grew, some 
families gathered great wealth in business, 
industry, and banking. They bought land. 
Then they passed this wealth on to their 


children. The children used it to create 
even more wealth. Today, the people with 
these riches make up the upper class. 

Upper-class people live in a special way. 
They send their children to the best 
schools. Usually, they marry only people 
who are also in the upper class. They like 
to keep the names, traditions, and property 
of their forefathers. Their ancestors were 
often leaders in the early days of the 
country. 

Some experts say that executives or 
managers in businesses are also in the 
upper class. They do not own the com- 
panies they work for. But they do make 
the important decisions. These people are 
paid very high salaries. Sometimes they 
earn as much as $200,000 a year or more. 

The upper class makes up about 5 per- 
cent of the population. Most of its mem- 
bers are white Protestants. This upper class 
is almost closed. Few outsiders can become 
part of it. But some can, if they have 
enough money. As new industries develop, 
new leaders grow rich. They enter the up- 
per class. Today, some of them come from 
different ethnic and religious groups. 


Middle Class Some scholars say there are 
two middle classes—the old and the new. 
Those in the old middle class work for 
themselves. Some own land or small family 
businesses. Others work as professionals. 
They are lawyers, doctors, dentists, and so 
on. They are self-employed. They receive 
their income in the form of fees from cus- 
tomers or clients. 

The new middle class is made up of 
white-collar workers. These people are 
hired by others. They work for a salary. 
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They usually do office work or perform 
technical services such as engineering. 
Today’s middle class is open to anybody 
with education and skill. Free schooling 
and training were not available in the 
1800s. But now most people can get them. 
Many black people and members of other 
minority groups used to be shut out of the 
middle class. Now they can enter it. 


Blue Collar Class This group is made up 
of skilled, partly skilled, and service work- 
ers. In this group are bricklayers, house 
painters, truck drivers, firemen, factory 
workers, and so on. 

In European countries, this group is very 
poor. It wants to change the social system 
because it thinks its position is hopeless. 
In the United States, however, this group 
is not poor. Blue collar groups do not want 
to change the social system or take over 
businesses and industries. 

Many blue collar workers are highly 
skilled and well paid. Labor unions help 
them get fair wages. Unions fight for better 
conditions and strong laws to protect the 
workers. Some blue collar workers earn 
higher wages than white collar workers. 
But their working conditions are not always 
as comfortable as those of the white collar 
worker. 


The Poor For a long time it was thought 
that poverty was only a temporary con- 
dition. Immigrants were usually poor when 
they came to this country. But after a few 
years they moved ahead. They brought 
skills and a free spirit to the country. Their 
efforts were rewarded. Millions of people 
received higher wages as they got better 
jobs. They moved up from one class to 
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another. Recently, however, scholars have 
found that there is a large group of people 
who have been left behind. They are still 
poor. The reason, say the experts, is that 
poverty produces poverty. This means that 
the children of poor people often stay poor. 

Most specialists now agree that if a fam- 
ily of four has a yearly income of $3,200 or 
less, it is poor. A single person who gets a 
yearly income of $1,500 or less is poor. It is 
more or less agreed that one out of every 
five Americans is poor. 


The Problems of Poverty 


People stay poor because they cannot 
get good-paying jobs. Technology has re- 
placed muscles with machines. So today’s 
jobs demand education and skills. But even 
a-free public school or trade school edu- 
cation costs some money. Bus fares cost 
money. Lunches and clothes cost money. 

Many poor families do not have even 
this small amount of money. So many 
young people from poor families drop out 
of school. They take any low-paying un- 
skilled job they can get. The money helps 
to support the family. But it stops them 
from getting better-paying jobs. They 
don’t have enough money to learn new 
skills and still support a family. 

Poverty also makes people feel hopeless. 
When they look at their run-down houses 
and neighborhoods, they feel trapped. 
Often, they cannot afford important things 
like medical services. They sometimes can- 
not even afford simple pleasures such as 
movies. Hopelessness holds people down. 

Another cause of poverty is rising costs. 
When the prices of goods go up, wages 
often do not rise with them. So how can 





Poverty is one of America’s greatest problems. It affects people of all 
races. It affects people of all nationalities. It affects city people and 
rural people. And it affects the young and the old alike. 





the worker and his family afford to live? 
In some jobs, people work forty hours a 
week all year. Still, they cannot earn 
enough money to get them out of poverty. 

Some people stay poor because they are 
too old or sick to get a job. Others are 
families with a mother but no father. The 
mother cannot leave her young children to 
go to work. So she must depend on a small 
welfare check from the government. 

Another group of the poor live in regions 
where jobs are hard to find. Appalachia, 
the rural South, and the Four Corners Re- 
gion are some of these areas. Many rural 
people leave their small farms and come to 
the cities. But they soon find that they are 
not skilled at city jobs. 

Blacks, Spanish-speaking people, and 
Indians are often poor. For many years, 
they have not had the chances open to 
other Americans. Today, laws forbid race 
prejudice in hiring. But for many of these 
people, it seems too late to escape the 
poverty trap. 

The government is trying to help. It 
offers training programs to teach young 
people skills. It also has programs to retrain 
older workers whose skills have been re- 
placed by machines. The Social Security 
program helps people who are too old to 
keep working. And local welfare agencies 
give some aid to the jobless. But some 
people feel that more steps should be 
taken to make sure that everyone has a 
chance for a good life. 


Family Life 


In 1800, most American families lived on 
farms. The farm family worked together 
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to satisfy their needs for food, clothing 
and shelter. They shared the work. The 
father did all the heavy work in the fields. 
The mother took charge of all the house- 
hold duties. Children were expected to 
help. When parents became too old to 
work, they stayed on the farm and gave 
advice to the younger people who now did 
the work. 

During the past 200 years, family life in 
America has changed in many ways. Some 
changes occurred because of changes in our 
economic system. Others came about be- 
cause of changes in the way people think. 
How is family life different from family life 
in 1800? 


More Urban Most families today live in 
cities or suburbs. Family members no 
longer work together for their needs. They 
no longer work together to raise food or to 
make clothes. In the city a family usually 
depends on the father’s wages. He works 
in a factory or in an office. With the money 
he receives, the family buys the things it 
needs. 


Younger There are no accurate figures 
on the age at which people married in 
1800. But by 1890, men married at an 
average age of 26. Women married at an 
average age of 22. In the 1900s, this began 
to change. People began to marry earlier in 
life. In 1970, the average marrying age for 
men was 23. For women the average 
marrying age was about 20.5. 


Smaller Farm families in the 1800s were 
large. Many people were needed to do all 
the work. It was common for a young mar- 


ried couple to live in their parents’ houses. 
Sometimes even the grandparents lived 
there, too. 

Over the years, the American family 
has become smaller. Today, many parents 
want fewer children. They know that then 
they can give more to each child. A col- 
lege education, for example, costs several 
thousand dollars for each child. If a family 
has six or seven children, it may not be 
able to give each child a college education. 

Also, more people today are concerned 
about the population explosion. More peo- 
ple means more crowding. It means more 
demands on the earth’s resources. Some 
people want to keep the size of the popula- 
tion down. So many parents have fewer 
children. 

When people get married today, they 
usually do not live with their parents. In- 
stead, they set up their own home right 
away. This also makes families today 
smaller. 


Richer As the American economy grew, 
the standard of living rose. Today, young 
American families have more money than 
their parents had. They have much, much 
more than the families in 1800. Families 
today are richer in other ways, too. Besides 
more money, they have many more goods 
and services. Their health is much better. 
They also have more free time to enjoy 
doing things together. 


More Democratic The roles of family 
members are changing. In 1800, the father 
was the head of the family. He made all 
the important decisions. Today, it is be- 
coming more common for family members 
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to share in the decision making. The hus- 
band usually doesn’t decide something by 
himself. He discusses important family 
matters with his wife. Then they both 
make a final decision. Sometimes they ask 
the children for their opinions. 

The roles of family members are chang- 
ing in other ways. In the past, most people 
felt that a woman’s role was to stay at 
home. She was to take care of the children. 
Today, many women want to do other 
things as well. Many women now work in 
offices. They do the same jobs as men. This 
helps to increase the family’s income. It 
also changes family life. If the wife works, 
the husband may help by doing some of 
the housework. He may also help by taking 
care of the children. All these changes 
make the family today more democratic. 
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CHANGING VALUES 


Values are ideas that affect the way 
people behave. Some American values 
have stayed the same since the founding 
of the nation. Others have changed. In 
turn, they have changed the way people 
behave. 


Economic Equality 


The Declaration of Independence says, 
“All men are created equal.” This was 
written in 1776. Since then, Americans 
have loved the idea of equality. But they 
have never agreed on what equality means. 

One argument began in the days of 
Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jeffer- 
son. It exists today between conservatives 
and liberals. 

Conservatives believe that everyone has 
an equal chance to get ahead. Those who 
work the hardest and have the best ideas 
will grow rich. Their businesses will pro- 
vide jobs for others. Conservatives argue 
that a poor man can try to get rich by 
working hard. This is good for the country. 
They also say that if the nation’s income 
were equally divided, people would be- 
come lazy. Then the country would be 
weakened. 

Liberals disagree. They feel that when 
some people are very rich and others are 
poor, the nation is weakened. When some 
people do not have good food, shelter, 
clothing, and health, their talents are lost. 
Many poor people do not vote because they 
think it does no good. Liberals say that de- 
mocracy suffers when some of the people 
have no voice in it. 
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Ethnic Equality 


For a long time, Americans believed that 
their society was a great “melting pot.” 
They felt that the languages, customs, and 
beliefs of all ethnic groups would “melt” 
into one way of life. That one way of life 
was founded by the first colonists from 
England. They had conquered the wilder- 
ness and begun the new nation. Their 
descendants held most of the nation’s 
wealth and power. Many of these white 
Protestants felt that only they were the 
“real” Americans. 

So, for many immigrants, the melting 
pot did not work. They found that their 
customs and ways of life were not 
welcomed. 

Today, minority groups are challenging 
the idea of the melting pot. They want to 
keep their own values and cultures. Blacks 
are proud of their African heritage. They 
are proud of their great leaders and their 
contributions to music and literature. In- 
dians want to live by the values of Indians, 
not of white men. Spanish-speaking people 
want to keep their own language and close 
family ties. 

The inequalities suffered by minority 
groups are dying out. Blacks led the fight. 
They won the right for equal education, 
jobs, and housing. Now Spanish-speaking 
people, Indians, and others are working for 
their own goals. 

Today, some Americans believe that the 
melting pot was a bad idea. Instead, they 
think the United States should be a place 
where many differences can exist side by 
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America has always been a land of many minority groups. Today, mem- 
bers of these groups are proud of their cultural heritage. They want to 
keep the special dress, customs, and beliefs of their ancestors. 





side. Differences in culture and ideas 
should be encouraged. They say these dif- 
ferences will make American society richer, 
stronger, and more exciting. 


Freedom 


Since the earliest days of the nation, 
Americans have prized individual freedom. 
Bills of rights which guarantee certain 
freedoms were written into state constitu- 
tions. The U.S. Constitution also has a Bill 
of Rights. But freedom can be lost if peo- 
ple do not guard it carefully. 

For example, the courts protect freedom 
of speech and freedom of the press. These 
are rights promised in the Constitution. 
But in a time of great fear, such as war- 
time, people get uneasy. They don’t like to 
hear or read an unpopular idea. 

In one community during the 1950s, 
more than 73 percent of the people thought 
that those with unpopular ideas should not 
be allowed to speak up. Some scholars say 
that the test of freedom is whether or not 
unpopular ideas can be expressed. There is 
no test of freedom if all the people say the 
same thing. 

Of course, there are some limits to free- 
dom of speech and freedom of the press. 
These freedoms cannot be used to harm 
others. A Supreme Court justice once said 
that no one has the freedom to shout 
“Fire!” in a crowded theater unless, of 
course, there is a fire. He said that many 
people would be hurt trying to rush out of 
the building. So it is necessary to limit free- 
dom of speech. And it is necessary to see 
that freedom of the press is not abused. 
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Competition 


Competition is based on the idea that the 
highest reward goes to the man who does 
the best job. As the nation was settled, the 
frontier disappeared. Population and in- 
dustries grew. Soon, Americans began to 
compete. They developed an economic sys- 
tem based on competition. Businessmen 
competed with each other. Each business- 
man tried to attract the most consumers to 
buy his product. 

Some forces in our society today pro- 
mote the idea of competition. Changes in 
science and technology create new indus- 
tries. TV, for example, competes with 
newspapers, radio, and other mass media. 
But the same forces can also hinder com- 
petition. For example, technology has in- 
creased the need for workers with educa- 
tion and skills. This means that people 
with less education cannot compete as 
well. 

The growth of big business and big 
government hinders competition. A few 
giant companies control some industries. 
Small grocers, for example, get squeezed 
out by big food store chains. The growing 
size and power of business and government 
lowers a person’s power over his own fu- 
ture. He feels helpless. This lowers his 
competitive spirit. 

Some Americans believe that competi- 
tion is no longer as useful a value. They 
feel that competition can be destructive or 
wasteful. For example, the dollars used up 
in advertising could be channeled into re- 
search for an improved product. However, 
companies feel that they must compete 


with other companies, so they must spend 
great sums of money on advertising. 

Other people say that competition makes 
the quality of goods and services better. 
Without competition, things would not 
improve. 


Success 


Success in the United States has always 
meant material success—that is, the ability 
to gain wealth. Among the Puritans, ma- 
terial success was a proof that a person had 
God's blessing. 

Today, the majority of Americans have 
a good standard of living. Most can afford 
some luxuries such as a car or a color TV. 
Many Americans work to be more and 
more successful. They want to buy more 
and more luxuries every year. 

But other Americans are beginning to 
wonder. Can there be another kind of suc- 
cess? Is there one that will make them 
happier? A growing number of young peo- 
ple today have stopped looking for the 
best-paying jobs. Instead, they want work 
that makes them feel happy and useful. 
Some have entered the Peace Corps. 
Others go into social work. Some become 
doctors and lawyers and give their services 
free to poor people. 

Some experts feel that the behavior of 
these young people is a sign that the idea 
of success is changing in American society. 


Progress 


Early America offered its settlers hope. 
People believed that their lives would keep 


getting better and better. They believed 
that the more man learned, the richer and 
happier he would become. 

But now wars and depression have 
shaken many people’s beliefs. They no 
longer believe that men and life get better 
automatically. In fact, some think that 
things are getting worse and worse. 

People looked hopefully to scientists and 
experts to show the way to a better life. But 
many scientists have become the servants 
of national governments. They are paid to 
think of ways to win wars. So, people are 
no longer sure that science and technology 
are always helpful to man. 

Today, many Americans realize that the 
word progress doesnt mean anything by 
itself. The important thing to ask is: “What 
is progress? What is it supposed to do for 
Us 


Education 


Schools have changed along with other 
parts of life in our society. In early Amer- 
ica, schools taught children basic skills like 
reading and writing. They also taught 
moral and democratic ideas. People be- 
lieved that farming or trade skills should 
be learned on the job. Only the children 
of the very wealthy went to college. 

But by 1900, businesses and industries 
had created many new kinds of jobs. Chil- 
dren needed to learn new skills to do this 
new work. So schools began to prepare 
young people for these jobs. 

Students today wonder if the world they 
are learning about in school will be differ- 
ent when they graduate. Science and tech- 
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‘Educators are always searching for better 
ways to teach. But new teaching materials 
and methods are often expensive. The gov- 
ernment helps by giving money to schools. 





nology are changing quickly. So much 
new information comes out every day that 
no one could learn it all. Young people, 
parents, and teachers are now trying to de- 
cide what schools today should teach. 

One idea is to show students how to 
solve problems. People who support this 
idea say that students should not be taught 
facts and more facts. Instead, they should 
be taught how to think. Then they will be 
able to deal with new facts as they come 
along. 

Another idea is to help students develop 
their own values. This means to teach stu- 
dents the basic ideas of right and wrong. 
Then they will not be confused in a quickly 
changing society. They will still be able to 
determine what is right. 

Another problem is the cost of educa- 
tion. Public schools depend on taxes for 
money. In wealthy areas, the taxes are 
plentiful. So equipment and libraries in 
wealthy areas are good. The schools can 
afford many teachers. They can also pay 
them good salaries. But poor areas do not 
have these benefits. Often the schools have 
poor libraries. They do not have good 
equipment. 

The schools’ role is one of the most im- 
portant in the country. Therefore, the 
federal government is being asked to help 
improve the schools. 


Utility 

Americans have always respected what 
is useful or practical. They often put a high 
value on things that can be measured and 
little value on things that cannot. To some 
people, a beautiful grove of trees and 


beautiful rolling hills have little value. 
They are not useful as they are. But when 
the hills are cut up into small lots, they are 
useful. They can be sold. When the land is 
covered with roads and houses, it is useful. 
The land has been measured off in feet. 
Prices have been attached. Now the land 
has value. 

This practical approach has brought 
profits to many individuals. During the 
settling of the frontier, it seemed to profit 
the nation, too. But now Americans realize 
that their practical behavior can ruin the 
environment. They know that some things 
which seem practical are really wasteful. 

A river, for example, seems practical 
for carrying garbage out to sea. But it isn't 
practical if too much garbage causes fish 
to die. The Indians who first lived on our 
land also put a value on what was useful. 
They took what they needed from the land. 
But they made sure to give nature time to 
replace it. They felt that natural resources 
were for everyone. They took care not to 
destroy anything. Today, Americans are 
realizing that the Indians’ practical ways 
were very wise. 


Test Yourself 


1. Why is individualism not rewarded as 
greatly today as it once was? 

2. Describe the four main social classes in 
America today. 

3. What are some of the causes of poverty 
in America today? 

4, How are families today different from 
families 200 years ago? 

5. What was the “melting pot” idea? Why 
did it not work? How is it changing? 
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HOW PEOPLE BEHAVE 








Scientist B. F. Skinner (top, at left) studies 
animals to learn about human behavior. He 
also studies how human babies react to their 
environment. The “Skinner Box’’ (above) is 
one of his inventions. 
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The behavior of people has been talked 
about throughout man’s history. But in re- 
cent years, more and more social scientists 
have begun to study human behavior. They 
are using the methods of modern science 
and technology to examine the way peo- 
ple act. Why are so many experts interested 
in this subject? 

Crime, pollution, and other great prob- 
lems of society are caused by the way peo- 
ple behave. To solve these problems, ex- 
perts say that we must first learn how to deal 
with human behavior. We must learn what 
causes people to behave in certain ways. 
And more important, we must learn how to 
make people behave in ways which will 
benefit themselves and the society in which 
they live. 


Cooperation is important in many kinds of 
work today. These architects (above) are ex- 
changing ideas about a new building. 


The values which people hold affect the 
way they behave. In the early days of our 
country, people were individualists. Fam- 
ilies provided for their own needs of food, 
clothing, and shelter. 

But as our country grew, it became more 
complex. Our economic system had to pro- 
duce more goods and services for the grow- 
ing population. It also had to provide new 
and better goods and services. To do this, 
people had to work in groups. 

Today most Americans work in groups. 
They work with other people in offices and 
factories. They realize the many benefits 
which can be achieved by working together. 

Group behavior is important to our eco- 
nomic system. But it is also important in 
other areas of American life. 





Construction workers (below) also must co- 
operate. They have to work as a team to build 
today’s complicated structures. 
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Many young people joined the social protest 
movements of the 1960s. Thousands marched 
to protest the war in Vietnam (top). Young 
people also gathered at huge rock music fes- 
tivals like the famous one near Woodstock, 
N.Y. (above). The clothing and hairstyles of 
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the young (opposite above) irritated many 
older people. But they grew in popularity. 
Groups of young people lived together in 
communes. (Opposite below) The commune 
which is pictured here toured the country in 
a brightly-painted bus. 


In the 1960s, many people with the same 
beliefs joined together. They protested 
about some of the social and political prob- 
lems facing our country. This group action 
helped to make other people aware of these 
problems. 

In some cases the protesters were suc- 
cessful. They convinced other citizens and 
government leaders to do something. In 
other cases, the protesters failed. But one 
thing was clear: In the future, this kind of 
group behavior would play an important 
part in our social and political systems. 

One of the most talked about groups in 
American society today is young people. 
More than ever before, young people are 
being drawn together by their common in- 
terests and ideas. 

The clothing, hairstyles, and music of the 
young have influenced older generations. 
But the contributions of American youth go 
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Many protests today attack pollution. This 
group wants returnable bottles instead of 
throw-aways, which cannot be used again. 


deeper than these. Young people have be- 
gun to take a more active part in the nation’s 
political system. They have challenged cer- 
tain values of our society, while accepting 
others. They have experimented with new 
life styles. They have tried to find new ways 
to make our society better for all people. 

Roles play an important part in behavior. 
A role is the way a person is expected to 
act in different groups. Many of the roles in 
American society are beginning to change. 
This is especially true for women. 

Many young women are no longer satis- 
fied to be only mothers and housewives. 
They want to be as active in American so- 
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ciety as men. As a result, many more girls 
today go to college than in the past. There 
they receive the education they need to take 
important jobs in business and government. 

Newspapers, radio, and television also 
affect people’s behavior. They have made 
people more aware of what is happening in 
our society as well as in others. The mass 
media let people know how others think and 
behave. They have made both the nation 
and the world seem smaller. 

People’s behavior will change as long as 
our society continues to grow. But this does 
not mean that everything in our culture 
should be changed. Instead, young and old 
must work together to build a better society. 
What is good in our culture must be pre- 
served. What no longer works must be re- 
placed by something better. 





(Above) Business often has discriminated 
against women. But today many women have 
important jobs. (Right) Over a billion people 
watched or listened to the first moon landing. 
Some experts think the mass media are bring- 
ing people closer together. (Below) Under- 
standing can help settle differences between LS 
young and old. 2 
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Chapter 28 


The Social System 
in The Year 2000 


Of course, no one knows exactly what life will be like in the 
future. But many social scientists are making predictions. They 
are not absolutely certain that the things they say will actually 
come about. But what they say is more than just guessing. How 
do social scientists make predictions about the year 2000? 


First, they examine what happened in the past. Then they 
examine what is happening now. They do this for each of the 
different parts of our social system. On the basis of this 
information, they make educated guesses about what life will 
be like in the future. What do the social scientists say that 
the future holds for us? 

Life in the year 2000 will be very different from life today. 
Many things will change in the years ahead. In fact, change 
will probably take place at an even faster rate than it does 
today. Change may be almost constant. To keep up with it, 
man will have to develop new ways of life. 

Some experts say that Americans in the year 2000 will enjoy 
a higher standard of living than ever before. They will have 
more money. There will be more goods and services to buy. 
There will also be more leisure time. Hobbies will become an 
important part of life. Travel to different parts of the world 
will be commonplace. 

But life in the year 2000 will not be without problems. Our 
population will continue to grow. The natural resources of our 
country will continue to shrink. Giant companies may control 
the marketplace. Their goods and services may limit 
consumer freedom. And pollution may be an even greater 
problem than it is today. 

The year 2000 will be a milestone in our history. It will 
provide the solution to many of our past problems. But it will 
also be a time of many new challenges. Let’s take a look at 
what society will be like at that time. 





HOW PEOPLE WILL BE GOVERNED 


During the past 200 years, our society has 
changed in many ways. Our economic sys- 
tem has grown. It has become more com- 
plex. People have changed their ideas and 
values. As people and the world around 
them change, governments must also 
change. New laws must be made to handle 
new situations. 

Social scientists say that there will be 
many more changes in the years ahead. 
What will these changes be? How will 
they affect the way people are governed 
in the year 2000? 


Changing the Constitution 


Our Constitution has worked amazingly 
well over the years. This is because it per- 
mits changes to be made. These changes 
are called amendments. 

The Constitution divides powers be- 
tween the federal and state governments. 
This was done to limit the power of the 
federal government. It was also done to 
protect the rights of the states. 

Some of the major problems of society 
today are poverty, health, pollution, edu- 
cation, and transportation. The states have 
most of the responsibility for solving these 
problems. But they are really national 
problems. For example, factories in one 
state may pollute the air. But the dirty air 
also moves to many nearby states. 

Some experts feel that it will be neces- 
sary to rewrite the Constitution in the years 
ahead. Only then will the federal govern- 
ment have the power it needs. Only then 


will it be able to solve these important 
problems. Other experts disagree. They 
say that this can be done by amending the 
Constitution which we now have. 

By 2000, the federal government will 
probably have many more duties than it 
has today. Some political scientists are con- 
cerned. They fear that the burdens of the 
presidency may become too much for one 
man. They suggest that there be more than 
one vice-president. Then the duties of 
the federal government could be divided 
among a group of men. This would take 
some of the burden from the president. 
Changes in the Constitution will be needed 
to do this. Each vice-president would have 
to be given more power for this system 
to work. 

There are many changes that political 
scientists feel should be made. For ex- 
ample, the government should employ spe- 
cialists to question the people. They should 
find out what kind of society they want in 
future years. These specialists, together 
with the American people, could make up 
blueprints for future actions. The blue- 
prints could be changed as new scientific 
discoveries are made and as people change 
their beliefs and values. 


Sprawling Cities 


As cities grew, they began to spread out. 
Soon suburbs were formed. Experts say 
that cities will continue to grow in the 
years to come. They predict that, by 2000, 
about 85 percent of the U.S. population 
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will live in urban areas. As these urban 
areas grow bigger, they will spread out 
even more. Soon they will begin to overlap. 
They will form a giant urban region called 
a megalopolis. 

Experts have identified three regions 
which are becoming megalopolises. These 
have been named: Sansan (the area from 
San Francisco to San Diego), Chipitts 
(from Chicago to Pittsburgh), Bosnywash 
(from Boston to Washington). By 2000, 
these three regions are expected to have 
half the U.S. population. 

There are sure to be problems in gov- 
erning a megalopolis. Each of them will 
contain many city governments. Some, like 
Bosnywash and Chipitts, cross state lines. 
Each city and state government has its 
own special laws. Sometimes these laws 
conflict. 

How, then, will a megalopolis be gov- 
erned? No one knows for certain. But ex- 
perts have been studying the problem. 
Some suggest that the different city and 
state governments work together. Special 
groups should be formed to study the 
problems of the megalopolis. These groups 
would then make suggestions about what 
to do. 

Other experts say that this idea will not 
work. They feel that suggestions are not 
strong enough. They say that new laws to 
govern the whole region will be needed. 
These experts suggest that regional gov- 
ernments be created. But this idea has 
been challenged, too. Some people think 
it would take too many changes in our 
present system of government. They think 
that the job of governing a megalopolis be- 
longs to the federal government. 
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Growing Black Power 


Today, some cities like Cleveland, New- 
ark, and Baltimore have large black popu- 
lations. By 2000, some experts say these 
cities will have a majority of black people. 
This will happen because so many whites 
will have moved to the suburbs. Blacks 
will then have political control of these 
cities. Some people feel this is a good 
thing. They say it will help to speed up 
black people’s participation in the political 


system. With political power, blacks will 
be able to quickly correct any racial in- 
equalities. Other people disagree. They 
say that such cities will isolate black peo- 
ple. They will keep them separate. 


Growing Government 
Power 


Many experts feel that the government 
will get bigger in the years ahead. It will 
grow by taking on more and more duties. 
Some people feel that this growth is neces- 
sary. Without it, national problems such as 
poverty and pollution would not be solved. 
But some people feel this growth may be 
dangerous. They say it may cause the aver- 
age citizen to lose his political power. His 
influence over the government and its ac- 
tivities may shrink. 

Social scientists say that, to prevent this, 
people must become effective citizens. 
They must make certain that they are well 
informed. They must know what is going 
on in the nation and the world. Otherwise, 
they will be unable to form intelligent 
opinions about important issues. 


Individual Rights in Danger 


In his book Brave New World, Aldous 
Huxley describes a nation of the future. 
In it, the government controls the lives of 
all its citizens. The book, of course, is only 
a story. But many people are beginning to 
wonder if our nation will become like the 
one Huxley describes. 

As governments grow bigger, they be- 
come more powerful. They control great 
resources. These resources include new 


technology like computers. Today, the 
government keeps records on millions of 
its citizens. These records include tax pay- 
ments, Social Security benefits, court cases, 
and many other items. Much of this infor- 
mation is now stored in computers. The 
computers help the government to operate 
more efficiently. 

Some people are concerned that the gov- 
ernment might use these new techniques 
in dangerous ways. It might keep a master 
file on each of its citizens. This file would 
contain all the information which the gov- 
ernment has about the person. And the 
government could use these files whenever 
it wishes. 

Many thoughtful people feel that too 
much information in the hands of the goy- 
ernment is an invasion of privacy. They 
say it is against the spirit of a free country. 
Others fear that this power might be used 
to spy on them. For example, the govern- 
ment might keep records of people who 
speak out against its actions or policies. 
This would also limit the freedoms of the 
individual. Of course, wrong information 
might also be fed into the computer by ac- 
cident. Mistakes could affect a persons life. 

Lawyers and other legal experts have 
been thinking about these problems. Some 
suggest that computer information banks 
be outlawed. Others say that this is im- 
practical. The government would not be 
able to perform its duties without them. 
But these experts say new laws are needed. 
They say a citizen must have the right to 
see government records about himself. 
They also say a citizen must have the right 
to make the government correct false in- 
formation about him. 
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Many government agencies keep millions of records on U.S. citizens. 
Much of this information is stored in computers. This helps to make the 
government more efficient. But some people fear that computer infor- 
mation banks may be misused. They may endanger individual rights. 
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Need for World 
Cooperation 


The twentieth century has been one of 
the most violent in man’s history. Millions 
of people have died in wars. Billions of 
dollars worth of damage has been done. 
Yet even today, the governments of the 
world spend about $200 billion a year on 
weapons and armies. 

People throughout the world are begin- 
ning to realize the need for cooperation. 
Since World War II, many organizations 
have been formed to help solve world 
problems. Perhaps the most important is 
the United Nations. Through its different 
agencies, the U.N. promotes world peace. 
It raises money to aid poor nations. It gives 
help to end disease and hunger. It also pro- 
vides money for the education of children. 

One major goal of the U.N. is to find 
solutions to arguments between nations. 
At times, it has been successful in doing 
this. But in many cases, it has lacked the 
power to end these arguments. Fighting 
and wars have broken out. 

Some people feel that world peace can 
come about only by creating a world gov- 


ernment. These people would like to see 
the U.N. or a similar organization be given 
enough power to stop wars. Others fear so 
much power in the hands of one organiza- 
tion. But almost everyone agrees that some. 
form of world cooperation will be needed. 
Only then will the problems of the future 
be solved in a peaceful way. 





Representatives from different countries 
discuss a problem at the United Nations. 


HOW PEOPLE WILL MAKE THEIR LIVING 


Experts say that our economic system 
will continue to change rapidly in the fu- 
ture. Some of these changes will bring new 
benefits to man. Others will cause new and 
more difficult problems or make old prob- 
lems worse. What are some of these 
changes? How will people make their living 
in 2000? 


Higher Standard of Living 


Many social scientists say that our stan- 
dard of living will rise in the years ahead. 
Several things will make this happen. 
Work hours will be shorter. Today, the 
average American works 1,800 hours a 
year. By the year 2000, some experts pre- 
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dict, this will be cut to 1,100 hours. They 
say the average American will also enjoy 
many more holidays, long weekends, and 
much more vacation time. 

Although people will be working less, 
they probably will be producing much 
more. This will be possible because of 
many new advances in science and tech- 
nology. Many experts feel that the quality 
of goods and services will be improved. 


Guaranteed Income 


America is a rich nation. Yet today, 
about 20 percent of the population lives in 
poverty. This is because the nation’s wealth 
is not shared equally. Some people feel that 
the government should guarantee everyone 
enough money to live a decent life. To do 
this, the government would have to find 
out certain things. It would have to know 
how much money a person needed for 
decent food, clothing, and shelter. Then, if 
an individual did not make that much, he 
would be given the extra money. 

Some people feel that a guaranteed in- 
come will make people lazy. They will not 
want to work. Experts do not know for 
sure if the United States will have a guar- 
anteed income in the future. But they do 
say the idea is becoming more popular. 


Giant Companies 


Large companies have brought benefits 
to our economic system. They have pro- 
duced goods cheaply and efficiently. But 
large companies have also caused prob- 
lems. They have hurt competition in some 
industries. They have forced some small 
companies out of business. 
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Experts say that large companies will 
continue to grow in the future. This growth 
will give them a huge share of the eco- 
nomic and political power of the country. 
Many people fear that these giant com- 
panies will have little concern for the pub- 
lic welfare. They will not be interested in 
what is best for the consumer. They will 
be interested only in making profits. Busi- 
nessmen of the future must meet this chal- 
lenge. They must learn how to make profits 
while caring for the public welfare. 


Consumer Protection 


In the future, consumers will probably 
need even more protection than today. 
There will be many more goods and ser- 
vices to choose from. It will be difficult to 
know about them all. These goods and 
services will also be more complicated 
than today’s. So it will be harder for con- 
sumers to judge their quality. It is also 
likely that future consumers will still need 
protection from misleading advertising. 

Some people feel that consumer educa- 
tion should be increased. They want the 
idea of consumer rights to spread. Some 
have suggested that the federal govern- 
ment create a new position. Other parts of 
our society are represented in the federal 
government. There is a secretary of labor. 
There is a secretary of agriculture. These 
people think there should also be a secre- 
tary of consumers. 


Disappearing Resources 


Experts predict that the world popula- 
tion will continue to increase. Some say 
there will be 6 billion people by the year 


2000. Many experts fear that the earth’s 
natural resources will not be able to meet 
the needs of all these people. This is espe- 
cially true of energy resources like oil, gas, 
and coal. 

There are several possible solutions to 
this problem. One answer is to recycle our 
resources. Recycling means using things 
over and over again. For example, glass 
bottles and metal cans can be melted 
down. New glass and metal products can 
be made from them. Old papers can be 
processed to make new paper. The idea 
of recycled materials will probably become 
more and more important in the years 
ahead. 

Another way to solve the problem is to 
develop new materials. These can be made 
from resources which are plentiful. Man 
has already learned to make many new 
materials. These include plastics, alloys, 
and synthetic fabrics. Of course, even with 
these new materials, man must be careful 
not to waste his resources. 

Scientists are also beginning to look for 
new energy resources. Many experts feel 
that nuclear power may provide many of 
our future energy needs. But nuclear 
power must first be made safer. Scientists 
are also testing other new energy-making 
techniques. These include tapping power 
from the sun and from storms. 


Greater Pollution 


One of the biggest problems today is 
pollution. A great deal of pollution is 
caused by factories. They often dump 
waste products into the water or on land. 
They send smoke into the air. In the fu- 
ture, there will be more factories produc- 


ing more goods. It seems probable, then, 
that pollution will be a greater problem in 
the years ahead. Yet we know that pollu- 
tion is wasteful and dangerous. What can 
be done to stop pollution in the future? 
One expert, R. Buckminster Fuller, sug- 
gests that we think of our planet as “Space- 
ship Earth.” In a spaceship, the air, water, 
and other resources are recycled again and 
again. The spaceship is a closed system. 
Fuller says that we should think of the 
earth as a very large closed system. For 
example, a man throws garbage in the 
ocean. When it flows away, he thinks it is 
gone. But, really, it is still in the water 
somewhere else. It is still a problem. 
Fuller and other experts say that pollu- 
tion is a worldwide problem. Therefore, 
it will take world planning to stop it. 
Everyone will have to take responsibility 
for it. This includes industry and indivi- 
duals. Governments will have to make laws 
and enforce them. Only then will the land, 
water, and air of our planet be clean. 


Increased Automation 


In recent years, machines have taken 
over a number of man’s jobs. Most ma- 
chines in industry do one special task. 
These include jobs like welding, cutting 
materials, and checking for product de- 
fects. Many experts say that, in the future, 
machines will be used more and more in 
industry. They also say that machines will 
be able to do much more complex jobs. 
Robots are already in use in some factories. 
These robots do not look like metal men. 
They cannot talk. But they are able to per- 
form a number of different tasks. At pres- 
ent, these robots are still very expensive. 
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Glass is one of many materials which can be recycled. (Above) Old 
bottles are collected from garbage. (Below, left) The bottles are 


crushed and mixed with asphalt which is used to pave roads. (Below, 
right) Children examine a parking lot paved with the recycled glass. 





Many people fear that such machines 
will put millions of people out of jobs. But 
many experts say this is only a temporary 
problem. These people can be trained to 
do more important things. Increased auto- 
mation will also give the average worker 
more free time. With it, he can do things 
he enjoys. 


Have and Have Not Nations 


By 2000, we may be able to solve the 
problem of poverty in our country. But 
experts say that some nations will still be 
poor. Many people feel that the rich na- 
tions of the world should help the poor 
ones. This is being done today. The United 


States and the Soviet Union both give aid 
to poor nations. They give money and 
goods. They also give advice on how to 
solve problems. 

In the future, the rich nations will prob- 
ably continue to aid the poor ones. They 
will continue to teach them the latest de- 
velopments in science and _ technology. 
They will help poor nations to develop 
their own economies. This will also benefit 
the rich nations. They will have new mar- 
kets to sell their products in. They may be 
able to buy needed raw materials. Today, 
people realize that all nations depend on 
each other. This idea is likely to become 
more important in the future. It may help 
to bring world peace. 


HOW PEOPLE WILL LIVE 


The future will bring many changes in 
our government and in our economic sys- 
tem. It will also bring changes in our cul- 
ture. What will some of these changes be? 
How will people live in the year 2000? 


Changing Culture 


New ideas help to make a culture 
change. Two hundred years ago, cultures 
changed slowly. New ideas did not appear 
as quickly as they do today. It also took 
longer for new ideas to be put to use. But 
then the world began to change more 
quickly. Large, power-driven machines be- 
gan to replace simple hand tools. Big fac- 
tories were built. This time is known as 
the Industrial Revolution. 

The Industrial Revolution caused many 
changes in man’s world. He met this chal- 


lenge of change by adopting a new way of 
life. It was a way of life that seemed to 
operate on a simple rule: “If a new idea 
works better, use it.” 

In recent years, the rate of change has 
become faster. New ideas appear more 
quickly than ever before. They are also 
put to use more quickly. Many social scien- 
tists expect the rate of change to be even 
faster in the future. To live in this world, 
man will have to develop a new culture. 
But it must be one that is very flexible. It 
must be a culture that can handle almost 
constant change. 


Rapid Changes 


Some people feel that the new world of 
change is a bad world. They do not want 
to take part in this world. 
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Some experts think that people who 
drop out of society may be suffering from 
an illness. This is an illness, they say, that 
occurs when changes take place too rapidly. 
It is a little like watching a movie running 
at three times its regular speed. Many 
scientists wonder if man will be able to 
keep up with a world which is changing 
so fast. 


World Culture 


A culture helps people to live. It tells 
them what to expect from life. It tells them 
what is right and wrong. In the past, the 
people of the world developed many cul- 
tures. Each was different from the others. 
This happened because people in one 
place usually did not know about people 
living elsewhere. They had no contact with 
each other. 

Today, things have begun to change. 
New media like radio and television have 
made the world smaller. People in one 
place can see and hear people thousands 
of miles away. 

When cultures come in contact, they 
often begin to borrow ideas and ways of 
doing things. Some experts say that the 
new media are creating a worldwide cul- 
ture. The world, they say, seems to be 
shrinking to the size of a village. Everyone 
knows everything that is going on. 

An example of this is the fame of the 
Beatles. They became known throughout 
the world in a very short time. Everyone 
knew their songs. Everyone could sing 
them, even if they did so in different lan- 
guages. All parts of the world are now 
connected electronically. 
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Use of Computers 


Computers have helped people in many 
ways. They have made it possible to store 
and recall large amounts of information. 
They have helped to solve complicated 
problems quickly. Most experts say that 
computers will be used more and more in 
the future. Many say that computers will 
become so cheap that every home will 
have its own. 

Computers will be a great help. For ex- 
ample, experts say a computer could take 
care of the family’s paperwork. It could 
fill out tax forms. It could plan the family 
budget and pay the bills. It could help the 
family make decisions about products it 
wants to buy. It can also entertain. It can 
select movies for the family to see. It can 
play music. It could even play checkers or 
chess with anyone who wants to. 

A computer would be a wonderful thing 
to have. It could help the family in many 
ways. But some people feel that such com- 
puters may also limit man’s freedom. They 
are afraid that the computer would be mak- 
ing too many decisions for him. 


Time on Our Hands 


Man will have more leisure than he ever 
dreamed of having. Man has always had to 
work for his food, clothing and shelter. He 
often had to work very hard and for very 
long hours. Now he may be able to satisfy 
all these needs and still have more time 
left for pleasure. 

With this extra time, man may learn to 
make more creative use of his time. People 
will become more interested in hobbies. 


They may take up painting or music. They 
may study acting or designing. They may 
design their own homes or their own 


clothes. People’s hobbies may become as 
important as their jobs or they may become 
even more important. 


HOW PEOPLE WILL BEHAVE 


By 2000, the economic system may make 
a good life possible for almost everyone. 
The political system may give each person 
a chance to share in that good life. In 2000, 
people’s relations with each other will still 
be a major concern. 


Changing Values 


In the past, goods and services were 
scarce. So people put a high value on 
them. But in the future, there may be 
many more goods and services. Most ex- 
perts think that this will cause people to 
change their values. Other things will be- 
come more important. 

People may begin to value more highly 
things that money cannot buy. They may 
put a higher value on their relationships 
with other people. They may become more 
concerned about their own growth. More 
people may look for work which satisfies 
them, whether it pays well or not. They 
may make a greater effort to be more 
understanding. 


Changing Family Life 


Most experts say the family of the future 
will be different from the family of today. 
The members of the family will probably 
have different roles. Today, the father of 
a family often has two roles. He is head of 


the family. He is also an employee of a 
company. Sometimes these two roles con- 
flict. The father is often unable to spend 
much time with his family. His wife and 
children may feel neglected. 

In the future, working hours will be 
shorter. This will make it possible for fam- 
ilies to spend more time together. Families 
in the future will also have higher incomes. 
So they will be able to afford to do more 
things. They will travel. They will enjoy 
hobbies. 

Experts say that fathers’ roles probably 
will change in other ways. Housework no 
longer will be done mainly by the mother. 
Fathers probably will help more with the 
cooking and cleaning. They will also help 
in caring for young children. 


New Roles for Women 


Women in our society are already de- 
manding new roles. By 2000, they may 
have complete equality with men. They 
will probably do as much work outside the 
home as men do. They will receive the 
same salaries. By 2000, women may also 
have equal social and political rights. 
There may be more women in government 
positions. Perhaps by then there will be a 
woman president. Many experts think that, 
by 2000, the old saying, “A woman’s place 
is in the home,’ will no longer apply. 
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Computers are amazing things. They can 
remember millions of pieces of informa- 
tion. They can add amillion numbers in just 
one second. They guide space ships on 
flights to the moon. And they sell tickets to 
movies and other events. They can even 
watch over people in a hospital. 

Because computers can do some things 
better than man, many people have be- 
come frightened of them. They fear that 
computers will take away people’s free- 
dom. But, in fact, computers can only do 
what a person tells them to do. 

(Left) This is one artist’s funny idea for 
a future home computer. It answers per- 
sonal questions by flashing lights. A yellow 
light means Yes. A blue one means No. If 
the computer gets tired, you just flip a 
switch and it can relax in the rocking chair. 
It is The Friendly Grey Computer by Ed- 
ward Kienholz. (Below) This is the inside 
of a weather computer. 
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One of the most spectacular inventions of 
the 1960s was the laser. Actually, the laser 
is nothing more than a special kind of light 
(right and below). But it can do things 
which ordinary light cannot do. 

Scientists have already found many uses 
for this remarkable invention. The laser 
has been used to accurately measure the 
distances between planets. It has been 
used to cut through thick steel. Surgeons 
have used the laser in delicate eye opera- 
tions. Many radio messages and television 
images can be sent over just one beam of 
light. And scientists have also been able to 
create life-like, three-dimensional pictures 
with the laser. 

Scientists are still experimenting with 
the laser. They say that in the future they 
expect to find many more uses for this 
wonderful light. Some even predict that it 
will be possible for a person to walk or ride 
on a laser beam. 
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(Above) This dome city was the United States’ Pavilion at the 1967 
World’s Fair held in Montreal, Canada. It was designed by R. Buck- 
minster Fuller. Many such domes have been built throughout the world. 
Mr. Fuller believes that environmental problems can be solved. But 
he says that this can only be done with the help of new and carefully 
planned technology. (Below) The year 2000 is certain to bring with it 


new explorations of outer space. Already plans have been drawn for 
orbiting space stations. Here scientists will live while they conduct their 
important experiments. This picture is a model of a planned space 
station which appeared in the movie 2001: A Space Odyssey. 





Youth Participation 


Experts say the roles of young people 
will also change in the years ahead. By 
2000, young people will have many more 
rights. The voting age has already been 
lowered to eighteen. This will enable 
young people to participate more in our 
society. In the future, they will probably 
become more active in politics and busi- 
ness. It is also likely that they will have a 
greater voice in the kind of education they 
receive. 


Community Life 


In recent years, some people have been 
experimenting with living in large groups. 
This way of life may become more popular 
in the future. 

One type of group living may involve 
several] families. They will share expenses 
for food and housing. The members of the 
different families will also share the house- 
hold work. In their free time, the families 
may plan activities. The children of each 
family will have many playmates. This 
may help them to get along better with 
others in later life. 


Social Goals and 
Population 


Many experts say that social planning 
will become important in the future. Only 
planning will end major problems like pov- 
erty. There are several steps to good social 
planning. First, social scientists must find 
out what kind of life people want to have. 
Then, social goals must be set. Finally, ex- 
perts must find ways to achieve these goals. 


Population growth is a problem that 
might be solved by good social planning. 
Some experts predict that, by 2000, the 
U.S. population will be more than 300 mil- 
lion. There probably will be enough land 
and food to support that many people. But 
poor nations will not be able to support 
larger populations than they now have. 
Hunger and disease would spread quickly. 
If these problems are to be avoided, the 
population growth of poor countries must 
be slowed down. 

There is another reason why population 
growth should be slowed down. In the fu- 


| World Population Growth | 
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ture, new scientific advances are expected 
to increase the wealth of nations. But if 
the population of a country grows quickly, 
this new wealth must be divided among 
many people. So it will not improve the 
standard of living very much. But if the 
wealth of a nation grows and the popula- 
tion remains the same, there will be more 
wealth for each person. The standard of 
living will go up. 

Japan is a good example of a country 
that will benefit from good planning. Some 
experts say that, by 2000, Japan will have 
the highest family income of any nation. 
In part, this is because the Japanese econ- 
omy is growing quickly. But at the same 
time, the population of Japan is growing 
very slowly. So in the future, there will be 
more wealth for each person. By 2000, 
some experts say, the average Japanese 
family may earn as much as $35,000 a year. 


CONCLUSION 


The Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution, and the Bill of Rights con- 
tain the ideals of our social system. Over 
the years these ideals have been tested in 
many ways. They have been tested by new 
scientific achievements. And they have 
been tested by our changing customs and 
beliefs. 

Some of these challenges have brought 
us closer to our ideals. Other challenges to 
the system have been setbacks. However, 
in the last two hundred years, the life of 
most people in America has come closer to 
the American ideals of “life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 
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Need for Education 


By 2000, science and technology will 
have an even greater influence on Amer- 
ican life than they do today. Such a com- 
plex world will need very highly trained 
people. Therefore, it seems almost certain 
that education will continue to grow in 
importance. The nation will need more and 
better schools. 

This means that people will probably go 
to school longer. But the schools will not be 
like those of today. Since education will 
be so necessary, perhaps there will be free 
schooling for everyone. Schools in the fu- 
ture will not only help people to earn a 
living. They will also help people to use 
their leisure time better. Schools will help 
people to be more aware of the world and 
its problems. This will make our political 
system stronger. 


Test Yourself 


1. Why do some experts feel that the fed- 
eral government will have more power 
in the future? 

2. What are some ideas on how to govern 
the megalopolises of the future? Which 
do you think is best? Why? 

3. Why may consumers need even more 
protection in the future than today? 

4,What are some ways to help stretch our 
natural resources to meet the needs of 
the growing population? 

5. What are some reasons for slowing down 
population growth? 


WHAT DID YOU LEARN? 


1. How has our democracy become more representative 
over the years? 
2. What is an interest group? Give some examples of 
different kinds of interest groups. 
3. In this unit you have studied the importance of the mass 
media. The text says that TV and other media have made the 
world a neighborhood. In your own words, explain what 
this means. 
4. Imagine that you had a fixed income of $10,000 a year. 
Then answer the questions below. 

a. Would your money be worth more or less in an 
inflation? Why? 

b. Would your money be worth more or less ina 
depression? Why? 
5. What does the term economic insecurity mean? What has 
the government done to solve this problem? 
6. Explain what is meant by the statement “‘poverty produces 
poverty.’’ What are some reasons why this happens? 
7. In this unit you have read about the importance of 
education in our country. In your own words, answer the 
following questions. 

a. Why is education important to our economic system? 

b. Why is education important to our political system? 
8. Family life has changed in many ways during the past 
200 years. Experts say that it will continue to change. What 
are some of the ways family life in the future may be 
different from family life today? 
9. In what ways do the United States and the Soviet Union 
help poor countries? How will this aid also benefit the 
United States and the Soviet Union? 
10. Why did the arts have little importance in the early days 
of our country? Will the arts be more important or less 
important in the future? Why? 
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THE MAYFLOWER COMPACT 


In the name of God Amen. We whose 
names are written below are loyal subjects 
of our Sovereign Lord, King James. He is, 
by the Grace of God, King of Great Britain, 
France and Ireland and Defender of the 
Faith. 

We have made a great voyage to plant 
the first colony in the northern parts of 
Virginia. We did this for the glory of God, 
to spread the Christian faith and to honor 
our King and country. 

All of us here do solemnly, in the 
presence of God and one another, agree to 
join together in a political group. We do 
this to help us achieve the purposes 
mentioned above. 

We shall from time to time frame and 
pass whatever just and equal laws, 
ordinances, acts, and constitutions we 
think necessary. We shall do it when we 
think it is for the general good of the 


colony. We all promise we will obey the 
laws that are passed. 

In witness to this agreement we have 
signed our names at Cape Cod, the 11th 
of November in the year of our Lord 1620. 


Francis Ccoke 

John Billington 

Joses Fletcher 

John Goodman 

Mr. Samuel Fuller 

Mr. Christopher Martin 


Mr. John Carver 

Mr. William Bradford 
Mr. Edward Winslow 
Mr. William Brewster 
Isaac Allerton 

Miles Standish 


John Alden Mr. William Mullins 
John Turner Mr. William White 
Francis Eaton Mr. Richard Warren 


John Howland 
Thomas Rogers 
Thomas Tinker 
John Ridgate 
Edward Fuller 
Richard Clark 
Richard Gardiner 
Mr. John Allerton 
Thomas English 
Edward Doten 
Edward Liester 


James Chilton 

John Craxton 

Mr. Stephen Hopkins 
Digery Priest 
Thomas Williams 
Gilbert Winslow 
Edmund Margesson 
Peter Brown 
Richard Bitteridge 
George Soule 
Edward Tilly 

John Tilly 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


Sometimes it is necessary for a group 
of people to break the political ties 
which have connected them with another 
group. They must take their separate 
and equal position among other nations. 
When this happens, they should explain 
the reasons for breaking those ties. 

We, therefore, claim that the following 
things are true. All men are created equal. 





These documents have been adapted to help you 


understand them. In addition, the spelling has 
been modernized. 
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That is, they all have certain equal rights. 
Their Creator has given them these 

rights. Among these rights are life, 

liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Men band together to protect these rights. 
A government is given power by the 
people it governs. But when a government 
no longer serves the people, the people 
have the right to change it or abolish it. 
They can form a new government to meet 
their needs. But such changes should 

not be made in haste. We all know that 
people will live under a bad government 


rather than go to the trouble of changing 
it. But sometimes a government 

becomes so bad that people cannot 
accept it. Then it is their right and duty to 
change it or abolish it. They must then set 
up new ways to protect themselves. This is 
what has happened in the colonies. Now it 
is necessary to change the conditions 
under which the King of Great Britain 
has ruled. He has tried to have full power 
over our lives. Here are the facts: 

The King has refused to approve laws 
for the good of the people. 

The King has refused to let the 
colonial governors approve laws the 
people need. 

The King has refused to pass laws 
unless the people give up their right to 
be represented in the legislature. 

The King has made it difficult for 
legislatures to meet and carry on 
their duties. 

The King has again and again broken 
up legislatures which have questioned 
his authority. 

The King has refused to allow new 
legislatures to be elected after dissolving 
old ones. This is dangerous for any state. 

The King has interfered with the 
settlement of the colonies. He has 
forbidden immigration. He has made land 
harder to obtain. 

The King has blocked justice. He 
refuses to agree to laws setting up the 
powers of courts of law. 

The King has made judges dependent 
on him alone. Only he decides how long 
judges hold office. He decides their 
salaries. 

The King has set up many new 


government offices. He has sent his 
officials to run them. Then he has taxed the 
people to support them. 

The King has kept soldiers in our 
midst even in peacetime, and against 
our will. 

The King has made the army 
independent of the civilian government. 
He has made it more powerful than the 
civilian government. 

The King, the Prime Minister, and 
Parliament have given orders for the 
colonies which are against our will and 
our laws. They have approved the 
following illegal laws: 

Large numbers of armed soldiers may 
be housed with us. 

These soldiers are not punished even 
if they murder us. 

Our trade with all parts of the world 
has been stopped. 

We are taxed without our approval. 

We do not have the benefits of trial 
by jury in many cases. 

We have been taken to England for 
trials of actions falsely called crimes. 

A false government has been set up 
in Canada. The King has full power there. 
He uses it as an example of how we 
should be governed. 

The King has interfered with our 
laws and our forms of government. 

He has abolished our legislatures, He 
declares that Parliament should govern us. 

The King has given up his position 
in the colonies. He has declared us no 
longer under his protection. He has waged 
war against us. 

He has invaded our seas, tried to 
destroy our coasts, burned our towns, 
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and killed our people. 

He has brought into the colonies large 
armies of soldiers from countries other 
than England. 

He has forced those of us taken captive 
on the seas to fight against our country 
and our countrymen. 

He has aroused the Indians against us. 

We have asked the King again and 
again to hear our complaints. We have 
asked him to correct his illegal acts. Each 
time, he has answered with another 
illegal act. The King is unfit to rule a 
free people. 

We have again and again warned our 
British brothers of their governments’ 
attempt to force unjust laws on us. We have 
asked them to remember why we came 
here. We have asked them to remember 
the common ties that bind us. We have 
asked them not to enforce laws which 
would widen the gap between us. They, 
too, have been deaf to our complaints. 

We, therefore, the representatives 
of the United States of America, with the 
support of the good people of these 
colonies, solemnly publish and declare 
that these united colonies are, and ought 
to be, free and independent states. They 
are free from all loyalty to the British 
king. All political ties between the 


colonies and Great Britain are broken. 

As free and independent states we have 
full power to wage war and to make 
peace. We can make agreements with 
other nations. We can trade with them 
and do all other acts which independent 
states do. To this end, and relying on 
God’s protection, we pledge to each other 
our lives, our fortunes, and our 


sacred honor. 


John Hancock 
Button Gwinnett 
Lyman Hall 

Geo. Walton 

Wm. Hooper 
Joseph Hewes 
John Penn 

Edward Rutledge 
Thos. Heyward Jr. 
Thomas Lynch Jr. 
Arthur Middleton 
Samuel Chase 
Wm. Paca 

Thos. Stone 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton 
George Wythe 
Richard Henry Lee 
Th: Jefferson 
Benja. Harrison 
Thos. Nelson Jr. 
Francis Lightfoot Lee 
Carter Braxton 
Robt. Morris 
Benjamin Rush 
Benja. Franklin 
John Morton 

Geo Clymer 

Jas. Smith 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


PREAMBLE (INTRODUCTION ) 

We the people of the United States, 
in order to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic peace, 
provide for the common defense, promote 
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Geo. Taylor 
James Wilson 
Geo. Ross 

Caesar Rodney 
Geo Read 

Tho M:Kean 
Wm. Floyd 

Phil. Livingston 
Frans. Lewis 
Lewis Morris 
Richd. Stockton 
Jno Witherspoon 
Fras. Hopkinson 
John Hart 

Abra Clark 
Josiah Bartlett 
Wm: Whipple 
Saml. Adams 
John Adams 
Robt. Treat Paine 
Elbridge Gerry 
Step. Hopkins 
William Ellery 
Roger Sherman 
Saml. Huntington 
Wm. Williams 
Oliver Wolcott 
Matthew Thornton 


the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States of 


America. 


ARTICLE ONE 

THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
Congress will be made up of a Senate 

and a House of Representatives. Congress 

will make all the laws for the United 

States. 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

The members of the House of 
Representatives shall be elected every two 
years by the people whom they represent. 

To bea representative, one must be 
twenty-five years old, a citizen of the 
United States for at least seven years, and 
a resident of the state in which one is 
elected. 

Representatives and direct taxes shall be 
divided among the states within the United 
States. [See Amendment 16. Congress is 
allowed to tax the incomes of individuals 
directly. ] 

The number of representatives from 
each state shall be based on the population 
of the state. In counting the population, 
each slave shall count as three-fifths of a 
person. [See Amendments 18 and 14. The 
three-fifths clause is canceled. | 

The population must be counted every 
ten years. There shall be one representative 
for every thirty thousand people, but every 
state shall have at least one. 

If a representative dies or leaves office 
for any reason, the voters shall elect 
another. 

The House of Representatives shall 
choose their own officers, including the 
Speaker of the House. Only the House of 
Representatives may impeach the 
President or any government official. 

[To impeach is to charge the President or 
any government official with misconduct, 


that is, any wrong-doing that is illegal or 
contrary to his official duties. | 


THE SENATE 

The Senate shall consist of two senators 
from each state. They will be chosen by 
each state legislature. [See Amendment 
17, Direct Election of Senators. | They shall 
serve for a term of six years. Each senator 
will have one vote in the Senate. 

The election of senators will be 
staggered, with one-third of the Senate 
elected every two years. If a senator dies, 
or leaves office while his state’s legislature 
is not in session, the state governor may 
appoint someone to fill the vacancy until 
the legislature meets again. 

To bea senator, one must be thirty 
years old, and a citizen of the United States 
for nine years. One must also be a resident 
of the state in which he is elected. 

The Vice-President of the United States 
shall be the President of the Senate. 

He shall have no vote in the Senate except 
to break a tie vote among the senators. 

The Senate shall choose their other 
officers, including a temporary President. 
He shall serve in the absence of the Vice- 
President or when the Vice-President has 
become President. 

The Senate has the power to try all 
impeachment cases. When the President of 
the United States is tried, the Chief Justice 
of the United States presides over the 
case. No person shall be convicted without 
the agreement of two-thirds of the 
senators present. 

If convicted by the Senate, an official 
may be removed from office and prevented 
from holding any further federal office. 
He can also be further tried and convicted 
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in a regular court of law for the same 
violation. 


ORGANIZATION OF CONGRESS 

The times, places, and manner of 
holding elections for senators and 
representatives shall be decided by the 
state legislatures. Congress may change 
such times, places, and manner by law. But 
it cannot change the place where senators 
are chosen. 

Congress shall meet at least once a year. 
That meeting shall be on the first Monday 
in December. | See Amendment 20. The 
date has been changed to January 3.] 

Both the House of Representatives and 
the Senate must have more than half of 
their members present to do business. 

Each house of Congress may demand that 
its members be present. 

Each house shall make its own rules of 
procedure. [Procedure means the rules for 
doing business.] Each house may punish 
its members for disorderly behavior. It may 
expel a member by a two-thirds vote. 

Each house shall keep a record of its 
business. This record is to be published, 
but not those parts of the record that the 
house feels should be kept secret. Also, if 
one-fifth of the members wish to have their 
voting record made public on any 
question, this may be entered in the 
published record. 

Both houses of Congress shall be at 
work until they both agree to end the 
session. 

Members of Congress shall be paid by 
the Treasury of the United States. All 
members of Congress shall be protected 
from arrest during the session, except in 
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cases of treason, serious crime, and 
breaking the peace. No member can be 
questioned or sued for what he says at 
congressional meetings or in debate. 

No member of Congress shall be 
allowed to hold another public office 
during his term in Congress. 

Bills to raise money for government 
expenses must begin in the House of 
Representatives. But the Senate may 
change or rewrite such bills. 

After a bill has passed in both Houses 
of Congress, it must be presented to the 
President for his signature before it 
becomes law. If the President does not sign 
it, he may veto it. [To veto means to 
refuse to approve. | Then the bill is returned 
with the President's objections to 
whichever house originated it. If that 
house reconsiders the bill and passes it 
again, it is sent on to the other house 
a second time for its approval. If the bill 
then passes both houses by a two-thirds 
vote, it becomes law. If any bill is not 
returned to Congress by the President 
within ten days, it automatically becomes 
a law. If Congress should adjourn before 
the ten-day period is up, the bill does 
not become a law. [This is called a 
pocket veto. | 

Every final bill of Congress needs the 
President’s signature to become law. If the 
President does not sign a bill presented 
to him, the bill can still become a law if it 
is passed again by a two-thirds vote of both 
houses of Congress. 


POWERS OF CONGRESS 
The Congress shall have the power to 


collect taxes and to provide for the 


common defense and general welfare 

of the United States. 
Congress shall have the power: 

© To borrow money. 

© To regulate business with foreign 
nations, among the states, and with 
Indian tribes. 

© Toset the rules for becoming a citizen. 

@ Toset the rules governing business 
failures. 

© To print money and set its value. 

© To establish standards of weights 
and measures. 

e To provide for the punishment of 
counterfeiters of United States money. 

© To establish post offices and post roads. 

® To issue patents and copyrights to 
inventors and writers. 

® To establish lower courts in the 
federal court system. 


To declare war. 

To organize and support an army. 

To organize and support a navy. 

To make rules for the governing and 

regulating of the army and navy. 

© To authorize the President to call out 
the state armies to enforce the laws. 
[State armies are now called the 
National Guard. | 

© To stop revolts against the government 
and to stop invasions. 

e To provide for organizing, arming and 
disciplining the state armies. States will 
appoint officers and train the men of 
the state army according to rules made 
by Congress. 

© To govern the Capital of the United 

States. [See Amendment 23, which 

permits the people in Washington, D.C., 


To punish piracy and crimes on the seas. 


to vote in presidential elections. | 

© To make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper. [This is called 
the elastic clause. | 


LIMITATION OF FEDERAL POWER 

Congress cannot stop slaves from 
being brought to any state until the year 
1808. 

Except in cases of rebellion or invasion, 
Congress cannot suspend the protection of 
the writ of habeas corpus. | This is a court 
order demanding that a person under arrest 
must be brought before a judge. The judge 
then decides whether the person has been 
arrested lawfully. | 

Congress cannot pass a bill of 
attainder. [This is a law that says a 
person is guilty of a crime and can be 
punished without trial.] Congress cannot 
pass an ex post facto law. [Such a law 
punishes a person for having done 
something which was not a crime when 
it was done. | 

Congress cannot tax any goods 
exported by any state. It can tax imports. 

Congress cannot pass trading or 
business laws that favor parts of one state 
over another. 

Congress cannot take money from the 
Treasury of the United States unless it 
passes a law. The law must state the sum 
of money and what it is to be used for. 

No title of nobility shall be granted 
by the United States. [These are titles 
such as duke, duchess, prince, sir, and so 
on.| No person holding a public office can 
accept any title. No person can accept a 
gift or office from a king or foreign state, 
without the approval of Congress. 


All 


LIMITATION OF STATE POWER 

No state shall make any treaty. It 
cannot print money. It cannot pass any 
bill of attainder or ex post facto law. 

It cannot grant any title of nobility. 

No state shall collect any tax on goods 
crossing state lines unless Congress 
approves. 

No state shall, without the approval of 
Congress, keep troops or warships in 
time of peace. Without such approval, it 
cannot enter into an agreement with 
another state or foreign nation. It 
cannot engage in war, unless actually 
invaded. 


ARTICLE TWO 
THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 

The President will be the chief 
executive of the United States. He and 
his Vice-President will hold office for four 
years. They shall be elected as follows: 

Each state shall name electors 
equal to the number of senators and 
representatives it has in Congress. But 
no senator or representative shall be 
named as an elector. [The electors are 
nominated by political parties today. | 
[See Amendment 12, Electing the 
President and Vice-President. | 

The Congress may decide the time of 
choosing electors. Congress may decide 
the day of voting. This day shall be the 
same throughout the United States. 

To be President one must beat least 
thirty-five years old. One must have been 
born in the United States and have lived in 
the United States for at least fourteen 
years. 

If the President dies or is unable 
to cc aduct the duties of his office, the 
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Vice-President shall become the President. 
If both the President and the Vice- 
President become unable to carry on 

the duties of President, Congress 

may then appoint a person to act as 
President until the President is able to 
perform his duties or until a new President 
is elected. [See Amendment 25 for more 
about Presidential disability.] 

The President shall receive a salary 
for his work. The amount cannot be 
changed during his term in office. 

During his term in office, he cannot 
receive a salary for any other service. 

The person chosen to be President 
must take an oath before taking office: 

“T do solemnly swear that I will faithfully 
execute the Office of the President of the 
United States and will to the best of my 
ability preserve, protect and defend the 
Constitution of the United States.” 

The President shall have the following 
powers: 

He shall be commander in chief of the 
army and navy. He shall command the 
state armies when they are called into 
service for the United States. He can ask 
for written opinions from the heads of 
the executive departments on any subject 
related to their department. 

He shall have the power to grant 
pardons for acts against the United States 
except in impeachment cases. 

The President shall also have the 
power to make treaties with foreign 
countries. But the Senate must approve 
such treaties by a two-thirds vote. The 
President shall also appoint ambassadors 
and judges to the Supreme Court with the 
approval of two-thirds of the Senate. 

If a vacancy occurs while the Senate 


is not in session, the President shall have 
the power to appoint someone to the post 
until the Senate is again in session. 

The President shall have the following 
duties to perform: He shall give to 
Congress a report on the state of the 
nation. He shall recommend acts and bills 
to Congress which he feels are necessary. 
He shall receive ambassadors. He shall 
enforce the laws. 

The President, Vice-President, or any 
government official shall be removed 
from office if he has been impeached and 
convicted of treason, bribery, or 
misconduct. 


ARTICLE THREE 

THE JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT 
The power to judge cases involving 

federal laws is given to a Supreme Court. 

The power to judge cases involving 

federal laws is also given to whatever 

lower courts may be established by 

Congress. The judges shall hold their 

offices [assuming good behavior] for life. 

The judges will be paid for their work. 
The Supreme Court shall judge all 

cases covered by the Constitution. The 

Court shall also judge: 

© Cases affecting ambassadors. 

@ Cases of admiralty and maritime law 
[shipping and navigation]. 

@ Cases in which the United States is a 
party. 

® Cases between two or more states. 

® Cases between a state and citizens of 
another state. [See Amendment 11 
for change. | 

© Cases between citizens of different 
states. 

@ Cases between citizens of the same 


state claiming lands under grants of 
different states. 

The Supreme Court shall have the only 
authority in all cases involving 
ambassadors, and those in which a state 
is involved. In all other cases, the 
Supreme Court has the authority to 
rejudge any case. It may change 
judgments made by any lower court. 

All people accused of federal crimes, 
except in impeachment cases, are to be 
tried by a jury in the state where the crime 
was committed. 

No person shall be found guilty of 
treason [making war against the United 
States or helping enemies of the United 
States] unless that person confesses in 
court or unless two people say in court 
that he committed treason. 

The Congress shall have the power to 
decide on the punishment for treason, and 
only the guilty party can be punished. 
His family, his relatives, or his friends 
cannot be punished. 


ARTICLE FOUR 
RELATIONS OF STATES TO 
EACH OTHER 

Each state shall recognize the public 
acts, records and judicial proceedings of 
every other state. [This is called the 
full faith and credit clause. | 

People visiting another state shall 
have the same rights as the people who 
live in that state. 

A person charged with a crime in one 
state and who is caught in another state 
shall be returned on demand of the 
governor of the state in which the crime 
was committed. | However if a state refuses 
to return an alleged criminal, there is no 
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way to force it to do so. | 

A slave who escapes to another state 
shall be freed unless the original state 
demands his return. [See Amendment 13 
which abolished slavery. | 

New states may be admitted by 
Congress. No state may be made up of 
two or more states unless those state 
legislatures and Congress agree to it. 

Congress has the power to control and 
govern land owned by the United States. 
This is also true of such land which is 
within any state. [An example would be 
national parks. ] 

The United States shall guarantee a 
representative government in each state. 
The federal government shall protect each 
state against attack and invasion. When 
asked to do so by the state, the federal 
government shall also protect it against 
domestic violence. 


ARTICLE FIVE 
AMENDING [CHANGING] THE 
CONSTITUTION 

Congress shall propose additions to the 
Constitution when necessary. These 
additions are called amendments. An 
amendment may be proposed by a 
two-thirds vote of both houses. It may 
also be requested by two-thirds of the 
state legislatures. An amendment is 
passed and made part of this Constitution 
when it has the vote of the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the states, or the vote of 
special conventions in three-fourths of the 
states. Also, no amendment can be passed 
that would change a state's equal 
representation in the Senate. 
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ARTICLE SIX 
NATIONAL DEBTS 

All debts and treaties [agreements | 
made under the Articles of Confederation 
will be recognized by the United States. 

This Constitution, the laws of the 
United States, and all treaties made under 
United States authority shall be the 
supreme law of the land. All judges 
in the United States shall recognize that 
authority. 

The Congress, members of the state 
legislatures, and all governors and 
judges, federal and state, are sworn to 
uphold this Constitution. No person ever 
need belong to a certain religion to hold 
any government office of the 
United States. 


ARTICLE SEVEN 
RATIFICATION 

When nine states approve this 
Constitution, it shall go into effect. 

Done in Convention by the unanimous 
consent of the states present, the 17th 
of September in the year of our Lord 1787, 
and in the twelfth year of the independence 
of the United States. 

As witnesses we here sign our names. 


George Washington 
President and deputy from Virginia 


Delaware 

George Read 
Gunning Bedford, Jr. 
John Dickinson 


New Hampshire 
John Langdon 
Nicholas Gilman 


Massachusetts Richard Bassett 
Nathaniel Gorham Jacob Broom 
Rufus King 

Maryland 
Connecticut James McHenry 


William Samuel Johnson 
Roger Sherman 


Dan of St. Thomas Jenifer 
Daniel Carroll 


New York 
Alexander Hamilton 


New Jersey 
William Livingston 
David Brearley 
William Paterson 
Jonathan Dayton 


Pennsylvania 
Benjamin Franklin 
Thomas Mifflin 
Robert Morris 
George Clymer 
Thomas FitzSimons 
Jared Ingersoll 
James Wilson 
Gouverneur Morris 


Virginia 
John Blair 
James Madison, Jr. 


North Carolina 
William Blount 
Richard Dobbs Spaight 
Hugh Williamson 


South Carolina 

John Rutledge 

Charles Cotesworth Pinckney 
Charles Pinckney 

Pierce Butler 


Georgia 
William Few 
Abraham Baldwin 


Amendments to the 


Constitution 


The first ten amendments are known as 

the Bill of Rights. They were proposed to 
the states on September 25, 1789. They have 
been in effect since December 15, 1791. 


AMENDMENT 1 (1791) 

[Freedom of Religion, Speech, Press, 
Assembly, and Petition] 

Congress cannot set up any official 
national religion. It cannot stop a 
person from practicing his own religious 
beliefs. Congress cannot limit or control 
a person's right to speak and to write 
publicly. Congress cannot prevent people 
from meeting peaceably or from asking 
the government to correct any wrongs. 


AMENDMENT 2 (1791) 
[Right to Bear Arms] 
Each state should have its own army. 


Therefore, the right of the people to 
keep and use guns shall not be 
taken away. 


AMENDMENT 3 (1791) 

[Housing of Soldiers] 

No soldier shall, in peacetime, be 
housed in any private home without the 
permission of the owner. No soldier shall, 
in wartime, be housed in any private 
home except under definite legal rules. 


AMENDMENT 4 (1791) 

[ Search and Seizure | 

People have the right to privacy. Their 
homes, their papers, and their possessions 
are protected against unreasonable 
searches and seizures. Such privacy cannot 
be denied except with a warrant. No 
warrant may be issued except for a 
likely cause. 

If a warrant is issued it must state the 
place to be searched. It must also state the 
person or things to be seized. 


AMENDMENT 5 (1791) 

[Life, Liberty, and Property] 

No person can be held in jail for an 
important crime unless he is accused by 
a grand jury. The exceptions are in cases 
in the armed forces in wartime. No person 
who is declared not guilty by a jury or 
judge can be tried again for the same 
crime. No person need be a witness 
against himself. He cannot have his life, 
liberty, or property taken away from him 
without due process of law. [This protects 
the individual against the power of unfair 
and unjust government. ] No private 
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property can be taken for public use 
without fair payment to the owner. 


AMENDMENT 6 (1791) 

[Right to a Speedy and Fair Trial] 

In all criminal cases, the accused 
person has the right to a speedy and 
public trial, by an impartial jury in the 
state where the crime was committed. 
The accused must be told the charges 
against him. He must come face to face 
with witnesses against him. He is entitled 
to witnesses in his defense. He is entitled 
to a lawyer to help in his defense. 


AMENDMENT 7 (1791) 

[Jury Trial in Civil Cases] 

In all cases involving more than 
twenty dollars, the accused has the right 
to a trial by jury. 


AMENDMENT 8 (1791) 

[Bails, Fines, Punishments] 

No person shall have to put up an 
unreasonable sum of money to be freed 
on bail while awaiting trial. If found 
guilty, no person shall have to pay too 
high a fine or be given cruel and unusual 
punishment. 


AMENDMENT 9 (1971) 

[ Other Rights | 

Some rights are guaranteed by the 
Constitution and not prohibited to the 
people have no other rights. They have 


many rights not stated in the Constitution. 


AMENDMENT 10 (1791) 

[Powers Reserved to the States] 

All powers not stated in the 
Constitution and not prohibited to the 
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states shall belong to the individual states 
or to the people. 


AMENDMENT II (1798) 

[Suits Against States] 

The power of the Supreme Court or 
any lower federal court shall not cover 
any case brought by citizens of a state 
against another state. It does not cover 
a case brought by foreigners against any 
state. [This changes parts of Article 
Three. | 


AMENDMENT 12 (1804) 
[Presidential Elections] 

Electors shall meet in their own states. 
They shall cast their vote by ballot for 
President and for Vice-President. The 
electors shall list the names of those voted 
on for President and for Vice-President. 
They shall also list the number of votes 
each receives. The list shall be sent to 
Congress. The President of the Senate shall 
have the votes counted in the presence 
of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. The candidate having a 
majority of votes for President shall be 
President. If no candidate gets a majority 
of votes, then the names of those three 
candidates having the most votes shall be 
submitted to the House of Representa- 
tives. The House must decide by vote 
who will be the President. Each state 
represented in the House gets one vote. 
A majority vote of the states is needed to 
choose the President. The choice is to be 
made before March 4 of the following 
year. If it is not made by then, the 
Vice-President shall act as President. 
[Amendment 20 changes the date to 
January 20] 


The candidate having the majority of 
votes for Vice-President shall be the 
Vice-President. If no candidate gets a 
majority of votes, then the names of the 
two candidates with the most votes 
shall be given to the Senate for a vote. 
The candidate who receives the majority 
of votes shall be the Vice-President. 

A person who is not eligible to be 
President is also not eligible to be Vice- 
President. 


AMENDMENT 13 (1865) 

[Abolition of Slavery] 

No slavery shall exist within the United 
States or in any lands under its control. 


AMENDMENT 14 (1868) 

[Citizenship] 

All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States and subject to its laws are 
citizens of the United States and of 
the state in which they live. All former 
slaves shall be considered citizens. They 
shall be entitled to the same protection of 
the Constitution as all other citizens. 
This includes due process of law. 

The number of representatives from 
each state shall, however, depend on the 
population of the state. Indians who do 
not pay taxes will not be counted. When 
the right to vote in any election is 
denied to any qualified male, the number 
of representatives in the state shall be 
reduced. [This section takes the place 
of the three-fifths rule of Article One. | 

No person shall hold public office 
in the United States or in any state who 
has been involved in rebellion against the 
United States or any state or given aid 
to any enemy of the United States. 


Congress may, however, by a two-thirds 
vote in each house, pardon such a person 
and allow him to hold public office. 

The government of the United States 
shall have the absolute right to pay for 
stopping rebellions. But neither the 
government nor any state will pay the 
expense of rebellion against the 
government. 


AMENDMENT 15 (1870) 

[Right to Vote] 

The right of a citizen of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied 
because he was once an indentured servant 
or a slave. The right to vote cannot be 
denied because of race or color. 


AMENDMENT 16 (1913) 

[Income Tax] 

Congress shal] have the power to collect 
a tax on personal income from any person 
without regard to representation. 


AMENDMENT 17 (1913) 
[ Election of Senators | 
Two senators shall be elected by 
the people of each state for a term of 
six years. Each senator shall have one vote 
in the Senate. [This amendment changes 
the election of senators. See Article One. | 
If a senator dies, or leaves office 
for any reason, the governor of his state 
can order a special election. Or the 
state legislature can allow the governor 
to appoint someone to serve as senator 
until an election is held. 


AMENDMENT 18 (1919) 
[Prohibition] 
One year after this amendment is 
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passed by Congress, the manufacture, 
sale, or transportation of intoxicating 
liquors within the United States is 
prohibited. This is also true in all territory 
under United States law. 

Congress and each state shall enforce 
this amendment. 

Three-fourths of the states’ legislatures 
must approve this amendment within 
seven years or it will expire. [That is, it 
will die. See Amendment 21 for repeal 
of this amendment. Note that a time limit 
was used in the approval of this 
amendment. ] 


AMENDMENT 19 (1920) 

[Women’s Rights] 

The right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied by the 
United States or any state because the 
citizen is a woman. 


AMENDMENT 20 (1933) 

[Terms of Office] 

The terms of President and Vice- 
President shall end at noon on January 20. 
The terms of senators and representatives 
shall end at noon on January 3 and the 
terms of their successors shall begin at 
that time. 


Congress shall meet at least once a year. 


The meeting shall begin at noon on 
January 3. [This section changes the date 
for Congress to meet. See Article One 
for the original date. | 

If, on January 20, the President-elect 
shall have died or been found not to 
qualify for office, then the Vice-President- 
elect shall become President. He will do 
this until a President does qualify. If 
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neither the President-elect nor the Vice- 
President-elect qualifies, Congress by law 
shall name a person to act as President until 
a President or Vice-President qualifies. 
Congress can decide what to do if the 
President or Vice-President chosen by 
Congress dies before taking office. 


AMENDMENT 21 (1933) 

[The Repeal of Prohibition] 

The Eighteenth Amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States is 
repealed. 

It is prohibited to import into any state 
or territory alcoholic drinks in violation 
of state or territorial law. 


AMENDMENT 22 (1951) 

[Two-Term Presidential Limit] 

No person shall be elected to the office 
of President more than twice. No person 
who has been President, or acted as 
President, for more than two years of a 
term to which someone else was elected 
shall be elected President more than 
once. 


AMENDMENT 23 (1961) 

[Voting Rights for Washington, D.C.] 

People in the District of Columbia are 
entitled to vote for President and Vice- 
President. They shall have the same 
number of electors they would have if 
they had senators and representatives. 
But they cannot have more than the state 
with the smallest population. 


AMENDMENT 24 (1964) 
[Poll Tax] 
A citizen of the United States cannot be 


denied the right to vote by the federal or 
state governments because he refuses to 
pay a poll tax or any other tax. 


AMENDMENT 25 (1967) 

[Presidential Disability] 

If the President should die, resign, or be 
removed from office, the Vice-President 
shall become President. 

If the office of the Vice-President 
is vacant, the President, with the approval 
of a majority of Congress, shall name a 
Vice-President. 

If the President notifies the President of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
in writing that he cannot perform his duties 
anymore, the Vice-President shall serve as 
acting President. 

If the President is too ill or refuses 
to notify the Vice-President and Congress 
of his illness, the Vice-President can 
become Acting President. He does this by 
sending to Congress a letter signed by 
him and a majority of the Cabinet 


members. | The Cabinet is a group of the 
President's top advisers. They are 
appointed by the President. ] 

When the President notifies Congress 
that he is recovered, he shall again be 
President. But the Vice-President and a 
majority of the Cabinet may feel that the 
President is not recovered. If within 
four days after the President’s message, 
they inform Congress of this, Congress 
shall decide whether the President is able 
to continue his duties. Congress must 
decide within 21 days by a two-thirds vote 
of both houses. In the meantime, the Vice- 
President shall continue as acting 
President. Otherwise, the President takes 
up the duties of his office. 


AMENDMENT 26 (1971) 
[ Vote for Eighteen-Year-Olds]| 
Citizens who are eighteen years of age 
or older have the right to vote. This 
right cannot be denied by the United 
States or by any state. 
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A LETTER TO YOU 


Dear Boys and Girls, 
In this book, I have taken you on a very long trip. The trip has 
taken you back to the time when the first people settled on 
this continent, about eighteen thousand years ago. Europeans 
later gave these people the name “Indians.” 

I introduced you to the European settlers who came later. 
You met the Spanish, British, and French as they faced the 
vast wilderness. They came across the great ocean in their 
tiny sailing ships. Some came to find gold and adventure. 

The Massachusetts settlers came to build a utopia. 

John Winthrop, governor of the Massachusetts colony in 1630, 
said: “God will make our name a praise and glory. Men will 
hope that all settlements to come will be like ours.” 

One cannot build a utopia on desert land. The new world 
was certainly not a desert. 

One traveler, in 1797, remarked: “I cannot describe how 
beautiful the land is. A country so famous for grass must... 
be excellent for all kinds of stock. Here I saw the finest beef 
and mutton. The rivers produce an infinite number of fish.” 





The task of the European settlers was to change the 
wilderness into a society. Our forefathers had great faith that 
man could do almost anything. They said that man is basically 
good. Through education, he can make himself better. They 
said that man has the ability to govern himself. 

The Declaration of Independence declared that all men are 
created equal. They all have certain rights given them by 
God. These rights should not be taken away. Among these 
rights are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. These are 
some of the roots from which the young social system grew. 
This social system came to be called the American Way of 
Life. 

Since the birth of the new nation, millions of people have 
come to the United States from all over the world. Some came 
because of religious or political persecution. Some came to 
escape starvation. Others came to claim land for themselves 
and their children. 

The wilderness was changed into an industrial nation. As 
this happened, thousands of events tested our social system. 
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Ihave given you some of these events. Some of them have 
brought our social system nearer to the ideals laid down in the 
Declaration of Independence and the Bill of Rights. These 
are episodes such as the Dorr Rebellion; the Montgomery, 
Alabama, Bus Boycott; and the brave work of Fiorello 

La Guardia. 

Other episodes led us further away from our ideals. They 
include the Southern Secession, the work of the Dillingham 
Commission, and the Palmer Raids. 

You are watching American history. You are even taking 
part in it. The events of today make tomorrow's history. You 
read about events in this country. You watch events on 
television news. All of these events are episodes of our history. 
Think about how today’s events test our social system. 

The American Way of Life is not a fixed system that never 
changes. The American Way of Life is always changing. That 
is its strength and the source of its benefits. Americans have 
an ability to change and move toward their ideals. 


In this book, I have tried to show that we are able to change. 


This is the reason I entitled the book The American Way of 
Life. But the book does not tell the whole story. Changes are 
going on all the time. 

Becoming an American is a never-ending process. It is a 
process of trying to live up to the high ideals of the 
Declaration of Independence. But this country has always had 
brave, thoughtful, and honest people who have lived up to 
these ideals. You can be one of these people. As long as there 
are Americans who will work toward our ideals, the American 
Way of Life will endure. 

Have a pleasant summer. 


eee 1 


Lawrence Senesh 
Professor of Economics 
University of Colorado 
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IDEAS TO REMEMBER 


abolitionist—One who wishes to stop a habit or custom. 

absolute power—Total power—usually held by one person. 
administration—The group of people who help the president 
manage those affairs of the nation delegated to him by the 
Constitution. 

alien—A person who is not a citizen of the country he lives in. 
allegiance—Loyalty or devotion to people, a country, or a cause. 
alliance—A bond between nations, people, parties, or families. 
amendment—A change in a law. 

aristocracy—That group of people who are thought to be superior 
to others in wealth, or brains, or in their social position. 
assembly—A group of people who get together for a purpose. 
association—An organization of people having a common interest 
or goal. 

board of directors—A group of people who are elected by the 
shareholders of a business. Their job is to establish the goals of 

a company. 

botanical gardens—Gardens where plants are grown and studied 
for scientific and display purposes. 

boycott—To refuse to deal with a person, group, or nation to show 
disapproval of something they have done. 

centralize—To gather everything into one central place. 
charter—A written document issued by a central government 
granting special rights. 

colony—A settlement established by people outside of their native 
land but still under its laws. 

commission—A group of persons directed to perform a duty. 
company—A group of people who have come together to carry on 
a business. 

competition—The effort of sellers to get the most customers from 
each other by lowering prices or offering better quality goods. 
compromise—A settlement where each side gives in a little on its 
Original demands. 

confederation—A group of people or states that have joined 
together for strength and common action. They give up limited 
powers to acentral authority. 

constitution—The American Constitution is a written document 
setting forth the basic powers and duties of the government. 
consumer—A person who uses goods and services. 

contract—An agreement backed by law between two or more 
people. 

copyright—The legal right an author has to protect his writings 
against copying. It also covers dramatic, musical, or other works. 


culture—The way people in a group think and behave. The social 
system of a country reflects its culture. 


declaration—A public announcement. 

deficit—The amount by which expenses are higher than income. 
delegate—A person who acts for another. 

democracy—A government of the people where the majority rules. 
deport—To send a person out of the country. 


the economy—The way goods and services are produced, 
distributed, and consumed in a country. 


emancipate—To set free from the power of another. 


embargo—A government order keeping ships or certain goods 
from leaving or entering a country’s ports. 

empire—A collection of different countries or states held together 
and ruled by the strongest nation in the group. This collection is 
headed by an emperor or empress. 


the Enlightenment—A period in the 1600s and 1700s when people 
began to believe that there was an order to nature and that man 
could better himself through freedom and reason. 


epidemic—The rapid spread of a disease to many people in one 
area. 


executive—One who carries out, in a business, the goals set by a 
board of directors. 


expand—To grow bigger and bigger. 
export—To send goods and services to people outside the country. 


federal system—A form of government like that of the U.S., where 
the central government in Washington shares powers with the 
state governments. 


foundation—The bottom or support on which something rests. 
foundry—A place where metal products are shaped from molds. 
hogshead—Any container holding about 63 gallons. 

horizon—A line in the distance where sky and earth seem to meet. 
illiterates—Those who are unable to read and write. 
immigrant—One who enters a foreign country to live there. 
independence—Freedom from control—liberty. 
individualist—One who does not blindly do what others do. 
industry—The activity that produces goods and services. It can 
also mean a group of businesses that produce the same kind of 
goods. 

infantry—A branch of the army made up of soldiers trained to 
fight on foot. 


insecurity—The feeling of a lack of safety. 

insurrection—A rebellion or revolt against the government. 
intellectual—A person who is interested in ideas. 

intolerant—A person who resents the ideas and beliefs of others. 


invest—To put savings into some business in the hope of sm ae 
earning a future profit. individualist 
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judicial—The part of the government which deals with interpreting 
laws; for example, the courts. 

legal—That which is permitted by law. 

legislative—The part of government that makes laws; for example, 
Congress or state legislatures. 

leisure—Freedom or spare time. 

manufacture—To turn raw materials, such as cotton, into finished 
goods, such as shirts. 

mercantilism—An economic system which tries to strengthen the 
nation by piling up gold and silver. It does this by importing raw 
materials and exporting finished goods to markets. 
monopoly—When a company is the only producer of a good and 
can control its price, it has a monopoly on that good. 
mortgage—The promise a person makes to give up one’s house or 
property if one is unable to pay back a loan. 

nation—A group of people who unite for safety and welfare. The 
people often have the same language, culture, and history. If the 
nation governs itself, then it is a national state or acountry as is 
France or the United States. 

neutral—Not taking any side of an argument. 

nomination—The formal naming of someone as a candidate for 
public office. 

oligopoly -When a few companies produce most of the products 
and can control the price of one industry, they are an oligopoly. 
organization—Something that is put together, or arranged, for a 
purpose. 

peninsula—A land area surrounded on three sides by water. 
Populist—A person who belonged to a political party formed in 
1891. The party stood for government control of monopolies and 
free coinage of silver. It also supported the farming industry. 


prejudice—To form an opinion, usually unfavorable, without the 
necessary knowledge. 
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prohibit—To forbid or not allow something to be done. symbol 
prosperous—Enjoying a healthy growth and good fortune. 
radical—A person whose views are far from the majority of people. 
ratify—To formally approve something. 

representative—One who speaks and acts for a number of people. 
revenue—income—or money that comes in. 


secession—The formal leaving of an organization, party, or 
country. 


segregation—The separation of some groups from the larger 
groups in society. 
senator—A person who serves in the Senate of the United States. 


social system—The rules and patterns of life of people in a society. 
The system includes: how people are governed; how they make 
their living; what they believe in; and how they behave. 


society—A group of people who have developed regular patterns 
of behavior. 


speculator—A person who tries to earn a profit by taking 
advantage of the ups and downs in the price of land, goods, 
stocks, and bonds. 


status—A person’s position or importance as compared with 
others. 


strategy—A careful plan of action to reach a goal. 


symbol—Something which represents something else. The U.S. 
flag is a symbol of the United States. 


tariff—A tax on goods imported or exported from a country. 


technology—The skill of putting scientific ideas to everyday use 
through machines. 


treason—An act which is aimed at overthrowing one’s own 
government. 


unconstitutional—An act that is not permitted by the Constitution. 


volunteer—One who offers himself for any service of his own free 
will—usually with no thought of financial gain. 
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(Stone); t/ Bert Andrews; b Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Garlick. Photo courtesy of Terry Dintenfass Gallery, New York. 306-307: 
Frank Nappi. 314: both New York Times. 315: t & bl New York Times; br Wide World Photos. 321: DPI (Nebbin). 322: t Photo Re- 
searchers (Amos); b DPI (Kay). 323: Monkmeyer (Forsyth). 326: Photo Researchers (Thacher). 327: b/ Shostal; br Shostal (Helfer). 334: 
t} Magnum (Uzzle); tr Monkmeyer (Barad); b Wide World Photos. 340: t Photo Researchers (Munroe); b Black Star (Launois-Covello). 
341: t Magnum (Uzzle); b/ Monkmeyer (Cron); br Wide World Photos. 342: Wide World Photos. 347: t DPI (Reeberg); b DPI. 351: ti 
Black Star (Brack); tr DPI (Morgan); 6 DPI. 353: Wide World Photos. 356: t/ Robert Isear; tr & b American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Photo Center. 359: t Metropolitan Museum of Art; b Detail, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 360: Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
361: t Metropolitan Museum of Art; b Detail, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 362: t/ Metropolitan Museum of Art; tr Museum of Modern Art; 
br Detail Leo Castelli. 364: tr & t/ Ezra Stoller Associates; b Monkmeyer (Lanks). 365: tr Monsanto; br National Homes Corp.; / Ezra 
Stoller Associates. 370: t Magnum (Erwitt); b/ Magnum (Arnold); br Magnum (Stocks). 373: t/ Monkmeyer (Rice); tr Monkmeyer (Fujihara); 
b Magnum (Freed). 377: t! Magnum (Freed); tr Monkmeyer (Heron); b Magnum (Dain). 380: t/ Rapho Guillumette (De Sciose); tr & b 
Magnum (Glinn). 382: both Monkmeyer (Falk). 383: t Monkmeyer (Deller); b Shostal (Davidson). 384: t Magnum (Manos); b Magnum 
(Landy). 385: t Monkmeyer (Forsyth); 6 Magnum (Harbutt). 386: Shostal (Slater). 387: t/ Shostal (Corson); tr Shostal; b Monkmeyer (Shack- 
man). 392: tr Black Star (Windlinger); b Monkmeyer (Rockwell); t/ Shostal. 393: United Nations. 396: a// UPI. 400: t Museum of Modern 
Art; b Photo Researchers (Munroe). 401: t Photo Researchers (Isear); b Photo Researchers (Fields). 402: t Photo Researchers (Kinne); 
b © 1968 Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Inc. 
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